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KING  HENRY  VI.    PART  I. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1.    Page  506. 
Ben.  And  with  them  tcoprge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
Thai  have  nmimltd  unto  Henry's  death. 

It  is  conceived  that  most  readers,  after  perusing 
the  several  notes  on  these  lines,  wilt  be  of  opinion 
that  some  further  elucidation  is  necessary.  The 
first  attempt  should  be  to  ascertain  the  respective 
significations  of  the  words  concent  and  consent, 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  an  attention  to 
their  Latin  etymology. 

Concent,  in  its  simple  and  primitive  accepta- 
tion, is  nothing  more  than  a  singing  together 
harmoniously ;  but  because  in  such  harmony 
there  is  an  agreement  of  sounds,  the  word  was 
sometimes  metaphorically  used  to  express  concord 
or  agreement  generally.  Consent  never  means 
union  of  sounds,  but  agreement  generally,  or  an 
union  of  sense  or  opinion.  Cicero  has  most  care- 
fully distinguished  them  when  he  says,  "  Ubi 

vol.  u.  a 
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enim  perspecta  vis  est  ratiouis  ejus  qua  causs 
rerum  atque  exitus  cognoscuntur,  minis  quidam 
omrtrum  quasi  consensus  doctrinarum,  concen- 
tusque  reperitur."  De  oratore,  lib.  iii.  Among 
English  writers,  the  similitude  in  sound  and  an 
inattention  to  orthography  have  contributed  to 
their  common  and  promiscuous  use. 

Mr.  Steevens  inclines  to  the  meaning  above 
given  of  conceal,  and  yet  he  adops  consent  in 
his  text;  nor  are  his  instances  uniform.  Thus 
in  the  quotation  from  Cicero  De  not.  deorum, 
concentus  simply  means  concord  or  agreement. 
In  the  passage  from  Milton  consent  evidently 
denotes  the  same  thing.  The  rest  of  his  quota- 
tions relate  to  musical  concent. 

Mr.  Mason,  in  his  own  words,  assents  to 
Mr.  Steevens's  explanation ;  yet  his  instances  are 
all  unfortunately  calculated  to  illustrate  the  other 
sense  of  barely  agreeing. 

The  books  of  Elizabeth's  time  indiscriminately 
use  both  modes  of  orthography.  Thus  we  ha»e, 
"  Broughlon's  content  of  Scripture,"  for  consent; 
though,  as  is  shown  already,  either  will  serve  for 
agreement. 

In  the  two  passages  cited  by  Mr.  Steevens  from 
Spenser,  the  orthography  varies,  though  the 
meaning  is  evidently  the  same,  i.  e.  musical  con' 
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cent.  His  expectations  will  be  often  disappointed 
who  shall  seek  an  exact  meaning  from  some  parti- 
cular mode  of  orthography  in  ancient  writers.  There 
does  not  perhaps  exist  a  more  fallible  rule;  and  it 
was  reserved  for  the  superior  accuracy  of  modem 
times  to  affix  any  thing  like  uniformity  of  spell- 
ing, and  consequently  of  sense,  to  our  language- 
It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  collect  precisely 
Vhat  the  author  of  the  lines  in  question  intended. 
The  only  guide  we  have  is  the  passage  quoted 
.by.Mr.  Malone  from  another  Dart  qf  this  play, 
"  You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death." 
Yet,  , had  the  poet  written  concerned,  the  sense 
.in  both  places  might  be,  youaU  acted  m  concert, 
or  jointly  in  unison,  to  accomplish  the  death  &c. 
This  accords  with  the  following  passage  in  Peri- 
cles, Act  L  Sc.-1. 

"  The  senate  house  of  planets  all  did  sit 
TuJldii  in  her  Llieir.beit  perfections." 

An  opportunity  here;presents  itself  of  remark- 
ing how  injudiciously  .we  have  discarded  the  more 
.expressive  and  legitimate  term  consort,  asaeom- 

pany  of  musicians  playing,  together,  the, flew- 
■fangled  Italian  .concent.    The  other  would  be 

vulgaMo.a  mpdern.ear,  and  is  now  narked  ia 

our  dicjionaties^s,a  corrupt  spelling. 
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act  nr. 

Scene  1.     Page  58*. 
M«v.  The  biihop's  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  cany  any  weapon. 
Have  fill'd  theii  pockets  full  ofpetlle  'tones,  tic. 

This  fact  is  borrowed,  with  some  variation,  from 
Stowe  or  Fabian.  "  Men  being  forbidden  to 
bring  swords  or  other  weapons,  brought  great 
battcs  and  staves  on  their  ncckes ;  and  when  those 
weapons  were  inhibited  litem,  they  took  stones 
and  plomets  of  lead,  &c." 

Sc.  I.    p.  587. 
W*h.  Sweet  king !— the  bishop  hath  a  imdiy  gird. 

Mr.  Steevens  has  on  this  occasion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  last  word,  introduced  two  notes  which 
mighty  very  well  have  been  spared.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Warwick  means  to  say  that  the  young 
king  has  given  Winchester  a  gentle  reproof.  This 
is  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  gird.  Dr. 
Johnson  is  wide,  very  wide,  of  the  mark. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  3.    Page  645. 
Puc,  You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  momrth  if  the  north. 

The  monarch  of  the  North  was  Zimiraar,  one 
of  the  four  principal  devils  invoked  by  witches. 
The  others  were,  Amaiinon  king  of  the  East,  Gor- 
son  king  of  the  South,  and  Goap  king  of  the 
West.  Under  these  devil  kings  were  devil  mar- 
quesses, dukes,  prelates,  knights,  presidents  and 
earls.  They  are  all  enumerated,  from  Wier 
De  pr&stigiis  dtrmonum,  in  Scot's  Discoverie 
of  witchcraft,  book  xv,  c.  2  and  3. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  2.    Page  20. 
Duch.  With  ilsrgery  Josrdan,  [hi;  conning  ■witch. 

It  appears  from  Rymer's  Ftedera,  vol.  x.  p.  50.5, 
that  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
Margery  jourdemai/n,  John  Virley  clerk,  and 
friar  John  Ashweli  were,  on  the  ninth  of 
May  1433,  brought  from  Windsor  by  the  con- 
stable of  the  castle,  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
mitted for  sorcery,  before  the  council  at  West- 
minster, and  afterwards,  by  an  order  of  council, 
delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  the  lords 
of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and 
Ashweli  should  find  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour  they  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in  like 
manner  that  Jourdemayn  should  be  discharged  on 
her  husband's  finding  security.   This  woman  was 
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afterwards  burned  in  Smithfield,  as  stated  in  the 
play  and  also  in  the  chronicles. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  3.  Page  64.  ■ 
Pbt.  Here  Robin,  ail  if  I  die,  I  give  ihee  my  apron. 
Minsheu  and  others  conceived  that  this  word 
was  derived  from  afore  one,  an  etymology  that 
perfectly  accords  with  the  burlesque  manner  of 
Dean  Swift.  It  has  been  also  deduced  from  the 
Greek  words  apo  and  nt^i ;  the  Latin  porro  and 
operio,  &c.  &c.  Skinner,  with  more  plausibility, 
has  suggested  the  Saxon  apopan.  After  all,  an 
apron  is  no  more  than  a  corruption  of  a  napron, 
the  old  and  genuine  orthography.  Thus  in  The 
mery  adventure  oft/ie  pardanere  and  tapstere  : 

"  andtherwiih  towcpe 

She  made,  and  wi  b  ber  napnn  feir  and  white  ywash 
She  wy^id  soli  fair  even  for  tens  Ibat  the  oallssh 
As  grete  a!  any  mylstone— " 

Uny's  Chaucer,  p.  Sg4. 
We  have  borrowed  the  word  from  the  old 
French  naperan,  a  large  cloth.    See  Carpentier 
Suppl.  ad  Cangium,  v.  Naperii.    So  napkin, 
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which  has  perplexed  our  dictionary- makers,  if 
only  a  Utile  cloth,  from  nappe. 

Sc.  3.    p.  66. 
Hon.  Huld  Peter,  hold;  T  confess  treason. 

[Di«. 

The  real  names  of  these  combatants  were  John 
Daveys  and  William  Calour,  as  appears  from 
the  original  precept  to  the  sheriffs  still  remaining 
in  the  Exchequer,  commanding  them  to  prepare 
the  barriers  in  Sinithfield  for  the  combat.  The 
names  of  the  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloync  and 
Robert  Horne  ;  and  the  lalter,  which  occurs  in 
the  page  of  F;.bLn's  r.limnido  that  records  the 
duel,  might  have  suggested  the  name  of  Horner 
to  Shaktpeare.  Siowe  is  the  only  historian  who 
has  preserved  the  servant's  name,  which  was 
David.  Annexed  to  the  before  mentioned  pre- 
cept is  the  account  of  expenses  incurred  on  this 
occasion,  duly  returned  into  the  Exchequer. 
From  this  it  further  appears  that  the  erection 
of  the  barriers,  the  combat  itself,  and  the  sub. 
sequent  execution  of  the  armourer,  occupied  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  days  ;  that  the  barriers  had 
been  brought  to  Smilhfield  in  a  cart  from  West- 
minster ;  that  a  large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel 
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was  consumed  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
place  of  battle  was  strewed  with  rushes.  Mr. 
Steevens  has  inferred  from  the  above  record  that 
the  armourer  rtns  not  hilled  by  his  opponent,  but 
worsted,  and  i/ii.-iiidiat:./:/  a/innards  hanged. 
This,  however,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  all 
the  historians  that  have  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance, who,  though  they  differ  in  some  parti- 
culars, are  certainly  agreed  as  to  the  death  of  the 
accused  by  the  hands  of  his  servant.  Halle's 
words  are,  "  whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tybom 
and  there  hanged  and  beheaded  ;"  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression which,  though  ambiguous,  seems  rather 
to  refer  to  the  previous  death  of  the  party.  Fa- 
bian, Grafton,  Stowe,  and  Holinshed,  state  that 
he  was  slain.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Steevens, 
in  making  the  above  inference,  conceived  that 
because  the  man  was  hanged  he  must  necessarily 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  his  execution :  but 
the  mercy  of  the  law  on  this  occasion  certainly 
made  no  such  distinction;  and  the  dead  tody  of 
the  vanquished  was  equally  adjudged  to  the 
punishment  of  ii  tvnvkted  traitor,  in  order  that 
his  posterity  might  participate  in  his  infamy. 
Indeed  the  record  itself  seems  decisive ;  for  it 
states  that  the  dead  man  was  watched  after  the 
battle  nas  done,  and  this  probably  means  before 
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it  was  conveyed  to  Tybom  for  execution  and  de- 
capitation. The  same  rule  was  observed  in  cases 
of  appeal  for  murder,  as  we  learn  from  the  laws 
or  assizes  of  Jerusalem  made  there  in  the  four- 
teenth century ;  by  which  he  that  was  slain  or- 
vaoquished  from  cowardice  in  the  held  of  battle, 
was  adjudged  to  be  drawn  and  hanged ;  his 
horse  and  arms  being  given  to  the  constable.  See 
Thaumassiere  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  ch.  104.  and 
Seiden's  Duello,  p.  30.  The  hanging  and  be- 
heading were  confined  lo  cases  of  murder  and 
treason  ;  in  a  simple  affair  of  arms  the  vanquished 
party  was  only  disarmed  and  led  forth  ignonii- 
niously  from  the  lists. 

Since  this  note  was  written,  the  whole  of  the 
curious  record  in  the  Exchequer  has  been  printed 
in  Mr.  Nicholls's  valuable  and  interesting  work 
entitled,  Illustrations  of  the  manners  and  ex- 
pences  of  antieHt  times  in  England,  1797,  4to. 
As  intimately  connected  with  the  present  subject, 
the  following  extract  cannot  fail  of  being  accept- 
able. It  is  taken  from  Gaguin,  Genes  Komains, 
printed  at  Paris  by  Ant.  Verard,  without  date,  in 
folio,  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity,  and  is  part  of 
the  ceremony  of  an  appeal  for  treason  as  regu- 
lated by  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  high  con- 
stable to  Richard  the  Second.    "  Et  si  la  dkte 
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bataille  est  cause  de  traison,  cellny  qui  est  vamcu 
ot  de.sconfit  sera  desarme  dedans  les  liccs,  et  par 
le  commandement  du  conestable  sera  mis  en  un 
comet  et  en  reprehencion  de  luy  sera  traisn£ 
hors  avec  chcvauli  du  lieu  mesme  ou  il  est  ainsi 
desarme  parmy  les  lices  jusques  au  lieu  de  justice, 
ou  sera  decole"  ou  pendu  selon  lusaige  du  pap, 
Uquelle  chose  appartient  au  mareschal  veoir  par 
foumir  par  son  office,  et  le  mettre  a  execution,'" 
fo.  148: — that  is,  "If  the  said  battle  be  on  account 
of  treason,  he  that  is  vanquished  and  discomfited 
shall  be  disarmed  within  the  lists,  and  by  the  air 
thority  of  the  constable  put  into  a  little  cart;  then 
having  received  a  proper  reprimand  he  shall  be 
drawn  by  horses  from  the  spot  where  he  has  been 
disarmed,  through  the  lists,  to  the  place  of  pub- 
lic execution,  and  there  hanged  or  beheaded 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country :  which 
matter  the  marshal,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  to 
see  performed  and  executed." 


ACT  HI. 
Scene  1.    Page  7*. 
Suf.  I  think,  I  ibould  have  told  your  graaS  tale. 
On  this  expression  Dr.  Johnson  remarks  that 
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"  majesty  was  not  the  settled  title  till  the  time 
of  King  James  the  First."  In  a  note  to  vol.  i. 
p.  97,  of  the  lives  of  Leland,  Hearne,  and 
H-ood,  it  is  said  that  our  kings  had  not  the  title 
of  majesty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth; 
and  another  note  in  Dr.  Warburton's  edition  of 
theDunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  176,  states  that  James  was 
the  first  who  assomed  the  title  of  sacred  majesty  ; 
all  which  information  is  unsupported  by  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  Camden  more  correctly 
says,  that  "  majesty  came  hither  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  as  sacred  majesty  lately 
in  our  memory."  Remains  concerning  Britain, 
p.  I9S,  edit.  1674,  8vo.  Selden,  referring  to 
this  passage,  wishes  it  to  be  understood  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  title  being  "  commonly  in  use 
and  properly  to  the  king  applied,"  because  he 
adduces  an  instance  of  the  use  of  majesty  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  In  a  letter 
from  queen  Elizabeth  to  Edward  the  Sixth,  she 
signs  "  Your  majesties  humble  aster,"  and  ad- 
dresses it  "  To  the  kinges  mast  excellent  ma- 
jestie."  Harl.  MS.  No.  6986.  In  the  same 
volume  is  a  most  extraordinary  letter  in  Italian  to 
Elizabeth,  bL'jjbiiiii;:.  "  .SLTt.-tiisf.ima  e'.  >'<■' 
tissima  maes/a,"  which  shews  that  Camden,  who 
wrote  what  he  says  above  early  in  1603,  must 
rather  refer  to  Elizabeth  than  James  the  First. 
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The  use  of  majesty  is  ascribed  by  the  learned 
authors  of  the  A'tmi  rtm  trnitc  tic  diplomatique  to 
Gondeimr  king  of  the  Visigoths,  arid  to  the 
kings  of  Lorraine  in  the  seventh  century  ;  but 
in  France  it  is  not  traceable  before  the  year  1 360, 
about  which  rime  Raoul  de  Presle,  in  the  dedica- 
tion tohis  translation  of  Saint  Augustin  De  civitate 
Dei,  thus  addresses  Charles  the  Fifth,  "  si  sup- 
plie  a.  vostre  royalle  majeste."  It  was  however 
but  sparingly  used  till  the  reign  of  Louis  X!.  In 
the  treaty  of  Cressy  the  emperor  Charles  V.  is 
called  imperial  majesty,  and  Francis  I.  royal 
majesty.  In  that  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  Henry  II. 
is  entitled  most  dnisiinn  mnjc.<ti/,  and  Philip  it. 
catholic  majesty.  Pasquier  has  some  very  curious 
remarks  in  reprobation  of  the  use  of  majesty. 
See  Reckerclies  de  la  France,  liv.  viii.  ch.  5. 

Both  Camden  and  Selden  agree  that  the  title 
of  Grace  began  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  of  excellent  Grace  under  Henry  thr- 
Sixth. 

Sc.  1.    p.  91. 

Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Murisco, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bell s. 

However  just  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of 
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Morisco  may  be  in  an  etymological  point  of  view, 
it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  it  mean  in  this 
place  a  real  or  even  personated  Moor.  Nothing 
nioremay  be  blended  than  simply  a  performer  b  a 
morris  dance.  It  may  be  likewise  doubted  whether 
in  the  Enghth  morris  dance,  a  single  Moorish 
character  was  ever  introduced.  The  quotation 
jrom  Junius  is  extremely  perplexing ;  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  and 
speaking  perhaps  conjecturally. 

Sc.  2.    p.  96. 

K.  H«n.   ;  Come,  iasilisi. 

And  kill  ihe  innocent  gaier  wich  ihy  light. 

Bartholomseus,  with  whom  it  has  been  shewn 
thai  Shakspeare  was  well  acquabied,  speaking  of 
the  basilisk  or  cockatrice,  says,  "  In  his  tight  no 
fowle  nor  birde  passeth  barraelesse,  aud  though 
he  be  farre  from  the  foule,  yet  it  is  burnt  and 
devoured  by  his  mouth  ....  Plbius  also  sayih 
there  is  a  wilde  beast  called  Catoblctas  [which  is} 
great  noyeng  to  mankbde ;  for  all  that  see  his 
eyen  should  dye  aaone,  and  tie  tameJtimie  katk 
the  cockatrice."  Depropriet.rer.lib.xvw.c.  16. 
The  same  property  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  of 
the  basilisk,  but  Holland's  translation  .was  jiot 
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printed  lill  after  this  play  -was  written.  Ii  is  true 
that  if  Shakspeare  did  not  write  th?  lines  in  ques- 
tion, the  original  author  might  have  used  a  Latin 

Sc.  2.    p.  103. 

Win.  Oft  have  I  seal  xtimdyparted  ghitt. 

It  has  been  very  plausibly  suggested  that 
timeiy'-parted  signifies  in  proper  time,  as  opposed 
to  timeless ;  yet  in  this  place  it  seems  to  mean 
ear  I  if,  recently,  newly.  Thus  in  Macbeth, 
Act  ii,  Sc.  3, 

Again,  in  The  unfaithful  lovers  garland, 

"Saysbe,  HI  rite;  fxyttbe.  I  icon 
To  be  so  tMH ^  purled." 

Porter,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Tints  angry  women 
ofjbingdon,  1599,  4to,  seems  to  have  had  War- 
wick's speech  in  view  when  he  wrote  these  lines: 

*■  Oft  have  I  lieanl  a  timely  tturried  gill 
That  wlj  left  lo  call  her  mother  mam,  (re." 

Sc.  2.    p.  105. 
Wia.  But  Bee,  tisfece-isWackauJoillirfbload. 
The  accounts  given  by  the  English  historians 
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of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  death  are  very  dis- 
cordant and  unsatisfactory.  They  relate  that  he 
was  smothered  between  feather-beds;  that  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed  ;  that  a  red  hot  spit 
was  thrust  through  him ;  and  that  he  died  of 
grief.  There  is  another  account  of  this  event, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  quite  unnoticed 
in  our  histories,  and  may  deserve  as  much  atten- 
tion as  either  of  the  foregoing,  shall  here  be  given. 

George  Chastellain,  a  celebrated  soldier,  poet, 
and  historian,  was  by  birth  a  Fleming,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  service  of  Philip  duke  of 
Burgundy.  He  travelled  into  various  countries, 
and  wrote  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  under 
the  title  of  The  n-cndcrfui  occurrences  of  his  time. 
Speaking  of  his  visit  to  England,  he  says ; 

"  Passant  par  Angletcrre 
le  veis  en  grant  tourruent 

S  'jiil7i:Ui.-r  fiirment 
Avec  un  (el  ddugo 

Que  a  peine  y  eut  refuge 
On  njort  n'Jpparjissdl. 
Ung  nouveau  roy  cteerent 
Par  despiieui  Youloii 
Le  vie]  rn  debouterent 
El  uu  legitime  hoir 
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Qui  fuyiif  alia  prendre 

Deseosse  le  garand, 

Delota  Hii-clds  le  rnendre 

Etle  plus  lolleiant." 
This  alludes  to  the  flight  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
into  Scotland.  In  another  place  he  speaks  as  an 
eye  witness  of  the  death  of  duke  Humphrey, 
and  relates  that  he  was  strangled  in  a  cask  of 
ti/ine,  adding  also  the  reason, 

Veil  a  l'oeil  vifre ment 
Le  grant  due  de  Clocatre 
Meurdrir  piteusement 

Failfait  qac  estmxgli fast, 
Qiydant  par  ceile  estuve, 
Qh  la  mart  ay  porvt" 

What  credit  he  may  deserve  may  be  worth  the 
inquiry  of  some  future  historian.  His  work  in 
general  will  strike  every  reader  as  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  veracity  and  credulity. 

The  above  singular  mode  of  inflicting  death 
seems  to  have  prevailed  about  this  time ;  for  we 
find  not  long  afterwards  another  instance  of  it  in 
the  execution  of  George  duke  of  Clarence,  who, 
as  is  generally  agreed,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
Malmsey  wine.  He  appears  to  have  chosen 
the  manner  of  his  death,  on  which  Mr.  Hume 

VOL.  II.  c 
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makes  the  following  observation :  "  A  whimsi- 
cal choice,  which  implies  that  he  had  an  ex- 
traordinary passion  Jar  that  liquor*."  It  should 
rather  be  inferred  that  the  punishment  b  question 
was  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  known,  and 
made  use  of  for  culprits  of  rank  and  eminence 
when  dispatched  in  secret.  Jean  Molinet,  the 
continuator  of  the  above  work  of  Chastellara, 
has  thus  described  this  event : 

"  Jay  veu  due  de  Clarence 
Boule  en  one  tour 

De  regnei  a  ion  tour; 
Demon  pieadviscc 
Leroy  lefciit  noyfr 
Dedam  mallevoiset 
Pour  it  mains  ennauer." 

Sc.  2.    p.  116. 
O.  M»a.  Away!  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive. 
A  learned  commentator  has  stated  that  this 


*  One  should  almost  suppose  that  the  historian  had  re- 
collected Cyrano  de  Bergerac's  dream  of  a  visit  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  where  lie  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  "  who,'" 
says  he,  "  voluntarily  drowned  himself  in  a  larrcl  o/Malm- 
icy,  seeking  for  Diogenes,  in  hopes  of  getting  half  his  tuu 
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word  was  generally  written  corsive  in  Shak- 
speare's  rime,  and  he  has  indeed  proved  that  it 
was  so  written  sometimes.  The  fact  is,  it  was 
written  as  at  present  in  prose,  and  in  poetry  either 
way,  as  occasion  required.  Thus  Dram  in  his 
translation  of  Horace's  satyres,  1566,  *to: 

"  Wote  you  not  why  I  rcrrojyiie  style 
Iieontj  to  the  eye." 

In  the  text  it  should  be  printed  cor'sive. 


Sc.  3.    p.  116. 
K.  H>h.  O  beat  away  ihe  busy  meddling  fiend 

That  leys  itroog  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 

It  was  the  belief  of  our  pious  ancestors,  that 
when  a  man  was  on  his  death-bed  the  devil  or 
his  agents  attended  in  the  hops  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  soul,  if  it  should  happen  that  the  party 
died  without  receiving  the  sacrament  of  the 
eucharist,  or  without  confessing  his  sins.  Ac- 
cordingly in  the  ancient  representations  of  this 
subject,  and  more  particularly  in  those  which 
occur  in  such  printed  services  of  the  church  as 
contain  the  vigils  or  office  of  the  dead,  these  busy 
meddling  Jiends  appear,  and  with  great  anxiety 
besiege  the  dying  man;  but  on  the  approach  of 
c  2 
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the  priest  and  his  attendants,  they  betray  sym- 
ptoms of  horrible  despair  at  their  impending  dis- 
comfiture. In  an  ancient  manuscript  book  of 
devotions,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  there  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Saint  George, 
with  the  following  very  singular  passage:  "  Judge 
for  me  whan  the  moste  hedyous  and  damnable 
dragons  of  helle  shall  be  redy  to  take  my 
poore  soule  a:ul  engloute  it  in  to  theyr  infemall 
bclyes." 

Shakspeare,  who  in  many  instances  has  proved 
himself  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  church,  has,  with- 
out doubt,  on  the  present  occasion,  availed  himself 
of  the  above  opinion.  Whether  this  had  happened 
to  that  pre-eminent  painter,  who,  among  the  nu- 
merous monuments  of  his  excellence  that  have 
immortalised  himself  and  done  honour  to  his 
country,  has  depicted  the  last  moments  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  with  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  cannot 
now  be  easily  ascertained.  He  has  been  cen- 
sured for  personifying  the  fiend,  on  the  suppo. 
sition  that  the  poet's  language  is  merely  figura- 
tive ;  with  what  justice  this  note  tnay  perhaps 
assist  in  deciding.  Some  might  disapprove  the 
renovation  of  Popish  ideas ;  whilst  others,  more 
attentive  to  ancient  costume,  and  regardless  of 
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popular  or  other  prejudices,  might  be  disposed 
to  defend  the  painter  on  the  ground  of  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  manners  of  the  times. 

The  render  may  not  be  displeased  at  bang  in- 
troduced to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  mode  of  representing  a  dying  man  as 
above  referred  to.  It  is  copied  from  a  print  in  a 
later  edition  of  the  Ars  manendi,  one  of  those 
books  on  which  the  citizens  of  Harlem  found 
their  claim  to  the  invention  of  printing;  whereas 
it  is  in  fact  no'more  than  a  collection  of  wooden 
engravings  made  for  pious  purposes,  and  explained 
by  writing  cut  on  the  same  blocks,  and  by  no 
means  a  real  specimen  of  the  above  art.  To  this 
is  added  another  exhibition  of  the  same  subject, 
but  very  superior  in  point  of  art.  It  is  copied 
from  an  engraving  in  wood  by  an  unknown  artist 
of  considerable  merit;  and  from  the  striking  re- 
semblance which  it  bears  to  the  picture  of  our 
great  painter  above  alluded  to,  much  cannot  be 
hazarded  in  supposing  that  he  might  have  taken 
some  hints  from  it,  as  it  is  well  known  that  he 
collected  many  prints  with  the  view  of  making 
such  use  of  preceding  excellence  as  the  most  ex- 
alted genius  will  ever  condescend  to  do. 

The  Greeks,  when  persons- were  dying,  drove 
away  evil  spirits  by  placbg  at  the  door  branches 
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of  bramble  or  buckthorn.  They  likewise  made  a 

noise  by  beating  brazen  vessels  for  ihe  same  purpose. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.    Page  139. 
Cadi.  —  the  t/irtt-toep'd  pot  shall  hare  Ma  hoops. 
The  note  here  is  not  sufficiently  explanatory. 
The  old  drinking-pots,  being  of  wood,  were  bound 
together,  as  barrels  are,  with  hoops ;  whence 
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they  were  called  hoops.  Cade  promises  that  every 
can  which  now  had  three  hoops  shall  be  increased 
in  size  so  as  to  require  ten.  What  follows  in 
the  notes  about  "  burning  of  cans,"  does  not 
appear  to  relate  to  the  subject. 

Sc.  2.   p.  140. 

Sbith.  Tbs  clerk  of  Chatham. 

This  person  is  a  non.entity  in  history,  and  in 
all  probability  a  character  invented  by  the  writer 
of  the  play.  It  it  presumed  that  few  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Mr.  Ritson  in  supposing  him 
to  have  been  Thomas  Bayly  a  necromancer  at 
ffhiteckapel,  and  Cade's  bosom  friend. 

Sc.  7.    p.  161, 
Cade.  Then  break  into  his  son  in  law's  home,  Sir/amu 

Mr.  Ritson  cites  William  of  Worcester  to  shew 
that  this  sheriff's  name  was  William.  The  au- 
thor of  the 'play,  if  wrong,  maybe  justified  by 
the  examples  of  Halle,  Grafton,  Stowe,  in  his 
early  editions,  and  nourished,  who  call  him 
James.    Fabian,  as  if  doubtful,  leaves  a  blank 
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for  Crowmer's  Christian  name.  As  to  the  fact 
itself,  the  evidence  of  William  of  Worcester,  a 
contemporary  writer,  is  entitled  to  the  preference. 
Fuller's  list  of  the  sheriffs  of  Kent  likewise  makes 
the  name  William. 


Sc.  10.    p.  173. 
CiOB.  I  think  ihij  word  sallet  was  bora  to  do  me  good ; 
fat  many  a  time,  but  for  a  mllet,  my  brain-pan 
had  bet  n  cleft  with  a  brown  bill. 

The  notes  on  this  occasion  may.  admit  of  cor- 
rection as  well  as  curtailment.  It  is  possible  lhat 
we  have  borrowed  sallet  from  the  French  saiade, 
m  the  sense  of  a  helmet;  but  the  original  word 
is  the  old  Teutonic  SchaJe,  which  signifies  gene- 
rally, a  covering.  Hence  iW,  scale,  scull. 
Meld,  &c.  Wicliffe  does  not  use  brain-pan  for 
scull,  in  Judges  is.  53,  as  Mr.  Whalley  sop- 
poses,  but  brain,  simply. 
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ACT  T. 

Scene  I.    Page  223. 
Eu.  Here  comes  the  queen  whose  look!  ieairoj  her 

Although  the  word  bewray  has  received  very 
proper  illustration  on  the  present  and  other  occa- 
sions, it  remains  to  observe  that  its  simple  and 
original  meaning  was  to  discover  or  disclose ;  that 
it  has  been  confounded  with  betray,  which  is 
used,  though  not  exclusively,  for  to  discover  for 
bad  or  treacherous  purposes,  a  sense  in  which 
bewray  is  never  properly  found.  Of  this  position 
take  the  following  proof :  "  If  you  do  so,  saide 
the  other,  then  you  ought  to  let  me  knowe  what 
so  ever  you  know  your  selfe :  unlesse  you  thinke 
that  yourself  will  bewray  yourself,  except  you 
doubt  yourself  will  deceive  yourself,  and  unlesse 
you  ihinke  that  yourself  will  betray  your  self." 
Lupton's  Siui/ita,  1580,  +to,  sign.  L  4.  b. 
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Sc.  1.  p.  224. 

Q.  Mar.  Rather  than  made  diat  savage  duke  thine  heir. 

The  note  which  follows  Mr.  Steevens's  was 
not  inadvertently  introduced  by  that  gentleman, 
though  it  certainly  should  not  have  been  retained 
as  the  text  note  stands. 

Sc.  4.  p.  242. 
Q.  M*n.  [FuttingapoperctDwnonliUhead.] 
Mr.  Ritson  has  not  shown,  as  he  conceived  he 
had,  that  the  preceding  commentator  was  cer- 
tainly  mistaken  :  for  the  author  of  the  play,  if 
he  be  accountable  for  the  ftage  direction,  could 
not  have  "  followed  history  with  the  utmost  pre. 
cision,"  when  he  makes  queen  Margaret  put  a 
paper  crown  on  Ycrk's  head  ;  whereas  Holin. 
shed,  the  black  letter  chronicler  whom  Mr.  Rit- 
son  should  have  first  consulted,  and  who  only 
follows  Whethatnstede,  relates  that  a  garland  of 
bulrushes  was  placed  on  York's  head,  which 
was  afterwards  stricken  off  and  presented  to  the 
queen.  Nor  is  there  historical  evidence  that  the 
queen  herself  put  on  tlie  crown.  Shakspeare  has 
continued  the  same  error  in  King  Richard  the 
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Third,  where  he  makes  Gloucester  say  to  queen 
Margaret, 

»  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee 

When  thou  didst  crown  his  noble  brows  vhhpaper." 

He  was  therefore,  in  this  instance,  misled  by 
the  author  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  or,  he 
must  have  written  the  queen's  speech  himself. 

Sc.  *.    p.  244. 
Yob  it.  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth. 
Again  in  Cymbdine,  Act  fit.  Sc.  4; 
"  Whose  tongue  outverionu  all  the  worms  of  Nib." 


ACT  m. . 
Scene  8.    Page  310. 
L.GaiT.  But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accord?  not  with  the  sadncu  of  my  suit. 

The  following  is  offered  as  a  very  select  in- 
stance of  the  use  of  mdnest  for  seriousness.  It 
is  from  Tom  Coriat's  speech  that  he  made  to  a 
Mahometan  who  had  called  him  an  infidel.  "But 
I  pray  thee  tell  me  thou  Mahometan,  dost  thou 
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In  sadness  call  me  Giaur  ?  Thai  I  doe,  quolh 
he.  Then  quoth  I,  in  very  sober  sadness  I  re- 
tort that  shameful  word  in  thy  throate." 


Sc.  2.    p.  314. 
Glo.  Like  to  a  chaos,  oran  itnlicftt  ttar-whilp. 

The  common  opinion  which  Dr.  Johnson  men- 
tions of  the  bear  bringing  forth  unformed  lumps 
of  animated  flesh,  and  afterwards  licking  them 
into  proper  shape,  has  been  very  properly  ex. 
posed  and  confuted  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his 
Enquiries  into  vulgar  errors,  book  iii.  ch.  6. 
His  adversary  Ross  in  his  Arcana  microcosm!, 
p.  115,  has  attempted  a  solution  of  this  matter, 
by  stating  it  as  a  fact  that  bears  bring  forth  their 
young  deformed  and  mis-shapen,  by  reason  of 
the  thick  membrane  in  which  they  are  wrapped, 
that  is,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  and  fleg- 
matick  matter.  This,  he  says,  the  dam  contracts 
in  the  winter  time,  by  lying  in  hollow  caves  with- 
out motion,  so  that  to  the  eye  the  cub  appears 
like  an  unformed  lump.  The  above  mucilage  is 
afterwards  licked  away  by  the  dam,  and  the  mem. 
brane  broken,  whereby  that  which  before  seemed 
to  be  unformed  appears  now  in  its  right  shape. 
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And  (his,  he  contends,  against  Dr.  Brown,  is  all 
that  the  ancients  meant.  See  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  old  opinion  in  Bartholomasus  De  pro- 
prietat.  rerum,  lib.  xviii.  c.  112. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  7.  Page  359. 
Gto.  Fot  many  men  that  ifimffe  at  the  threshold. 
To  understand  this  phrase  rightly,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  old  thresholds  or 
steps  under  the  door,  were,  like  the  hearths,  raised 
a  little,  so  that  a  person  might  stumble  over  them 
unless  proper  care  were  taken.  A  very  whim- 
sical reason  for  this  practice  is  given  in  a  curious 
little  tract  by  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  entitled, 
Conned  and  advice  la  all  builders,  1663,  24mo, 
In  these  words,  "  A  good  surveyour  shuns  also 
the  ordering  of  doores  with  stumbling-bloek- 
threskolds,  though  our  forefathers  affected  them, 
perchance  to  perpetuate  the  antient  custome  of 
bridegroomes,  when  formerly  at  their  return  from 
church  [they]  did  use  to  lift  up  their  bride,  and 
to  knock  their  head  against  that  of  the  doore, 
for  a  remembrance,  that  they  were  not  to  passe 
the  threshold  of  their  house  without  their  leave." 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  7.    Page  403. 
■  ClUL  Whatwill  your  grace  hare  dona  with.  Margaret ) 
Reignier  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicih  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  thej  sent  U  for  ber  ransom. 

Unless  there  be  some  omission  in  this  speech, 
it  must  either  be  regarded  as  improperly  ellipti- 
cal, or  as  ungrammaticat.  refers  to  the  sum 
of  money  borrowed  by  Margaret's  father,  which 
is  mentioned  by  the  French  historians  to  have 
been  fifty  thousand  crowns.  The  author  of  the 
play  followed  Holinshed. 


The  right  accentuation  of  Hecate,  as  well  as 
the  proper  description  of  Althea's  torch,  which 
Shakspeare,  in  King  Henry  tlie  Fourth,  had 
misrepresented,  are  additional  arguments  that  he 
did  not  write  the  whole  of  these  plays ;  but  that 
they  were  composed  by  some  person  who  had 
more  classical  knowledge,  but  infinitely  less 
genius  than  our  author. 
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ACT  t 

Scene  I.    Page  461. 
Gto.  He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
The  question  with  Dr.  Johnson  is,  whether  it  be 
war  that  capers,  or  York ;  and  he  justly  remarks 
that  if  the  latter,  the  antecedent  is  at  an  almost 
forgotten  distance.    The  amorous  temper  of  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  is  well  known ;  and  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  by  the  lascivious  pleasing  of 
a  lule,  he  is  directly  alluded  to.  The  subsequent 
description  likewise  that  Richard  gives  of  him- 
self is  in  comparison  with  the  king.    Dr.  John- 
son thought  the  image  of  mar  capering  poetical ; 
yet  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  grimvisag'd 
war  could  coper  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

Sc.  1 .    p.  462. 
Gio.  Cheated  of  featute  by  itiiiemlluig  nature. 
The  poet  by  this  expression  seems  to  mean  no 
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more  than  that  nature  had  made  for  Richard 
features  unlike  thoseof  other  men.  To  dissemble, 
both  here  and  in  the  passage  quoted  from  King 
John,  signifies  the  reverse  of  to  resemble,  in  its 
active  sense,  and  is  not  used  as  dissi/nulare  in 
Latin. 


ACT  H. 
Scene  3.    Page  540. 

2  Cit.  Ill  news  by'T  hay ;  seldom  coma  Iht  ieito. 

Well  might  the  author  of  the  book  quoted  by 
Mr.  Reed  say  "  that  proverb  indeed  is  auncient," 
as  will  appear  fVum  the  iijlluviiLj;  curious  account 
of  its  origin,  extracted  from  a  manuscript  collec- 
tion of  stories  compiled  about  the  time  of  king 
Henry  the  Third. 

"  Quidam  abbas  dedit  monachis  suis  tria  fer- 
cula.  Dixerunt  monachi,  isle  parum  dat  nobis. 
Rogemus  Deum  ut  cito  moriatur.  Et  sive  ex  hac 
causa,  sive  ex  alia,  mortuus  est.  Substituius  est 
alius,  qui  eis  tamen  dedit  duo  fercula.  Irali 
monachi  contristati  dixerunt,  Nunc  magis  est 
orandum,  quia  unum  fereulum  subtractum  est, 
Deus  subtrahat  ci  vitam  suam.  Tandem  mortuus 

VOL.  it.  D 
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est-  Substitutes  est  tertius,  qui  duo  fercula  sub- 
inter  omnes,  quia  fame  nos  internal;  rogemus 
Deum  quod  cito  rooriatur.  Dixit  unus  monachus, 
Rogo  Deum  quod  det  ei  vitam  longam,  et  manu 

socundus  pi-j'H",  iste  primus;  timco  quod  cum 
mortuus  fuerit  alius  pejor  succedet,  qui  penitus 
nos  fame  pe  timet    Unde  sotet  dici,  SeUde  corned 

Sc.  4.    p.  54(7. 
Q.  Elix.  X  partem  boy. 

"Parlous,"  says  Mr.  Steerens,  « is  keen, 
shrewd."  Mr.  Ritson  is  of  a  different  opinion, 
and  thinks  it  a  corruption  of  perilous,  dangerous. 
Both  parlies  are  riyht ;  but  it  is  probably  used 
here  as  perilous,  in  like  manner  as  the  nurse  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet  talks  of  "  a  parlous  knock,'1 
and  as  it  is  also  to  betaken  in,  /  m  idxtt  miner  night's 
dream,  where  Mr.  Steevcns  had  properly  ex- 
plained it ;  and  the  instance  which  he  has  given 
on  the  present  ccc.;'i':n  d:;i'S,  i:i  Jims,  corroborate 
his  former  no  I  e.  /-VtAi.w  is  likewise  madi.'.sjiiony- 
oious  with  shrewd  by  Iittelton.    See  his  Latin 
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diet.  v.  importunes.  In  Middlcton's  play  of  The 
changeling,  we  have  "  a  parlous  fool,"  i.  e. 
shrewd,  "  lie  must  sit  in  the  fourth  form  at  least." 
Yet  a  few  pages  further  the  same  word  is  as 
clearly  used  for  perilous.  After  all,  there  is  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  senses  of  it,  for  in  shrewd- 
ness there  is  certainly  peril.  He  that  meets  with 
a  shrew,  may  v:d\  be  s;-.k!  tu  be  in  danger.  Some 
might  think  that  this  word  is  the  same  as  talk- 
ative, in  which  case  it  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  French ;  but  that  language  does  not 
furnish  an  adjective  of  the  kind.  The  original 
corruption  was  perilous.  Thus  in  an  unpublished 
work  by  William  of  Nassyngton,  a  poet  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  who  wrote  on  the  Lord's 
ptayer,  &c,  we  have,  "  Metfunks  this  maner  is 
perilous." 


ACT  in. 

Scene  1.    Page  561. 
York.  Unck,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me; 
Serausc  (hit  I  am  little,  likt  an  apt, 
Heiliraks  ibatyondmuWl-earmeonyaitrshoiiIdfrs. 
Mr.  M.Mason  contends  that  this  is  simply  an  al- 
lusion to  Richard's  deformity,  and  is  not  inclined  to 
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admit  the  propriety  of  Dr.  Johnson's  supposition, 
that  York  means  to  call  his  uncle  a  bear.  From 
a  quotation  given  by  tile  former  gentleman,  it  is 
dear  thai  Shakspeare,  when  alluding  to  Richard's 
deformity,  mentions  his  bacA ;  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  he  would  have  used  the  same  term 
in  the  present  instance,  had  lie  adverted  to  the 
duke's  shape.  For  this  reason  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  seems  preferable;  yet  something  more 
might  have  been  intended.  The  practice  of  keep- 
ing apes  or  domestic  monkeys  was  formerly  much 
more  common  than  at  present.  ■  Many  old  prints 
and  paintings  corroborate  this  observation*,  and 
in  some  the  monkey  appears  chained  to  a  large 
globe  or  roller  of  wood,  which,  whilst  it  permitted 
the  animal  to  shift  his  situation,  prevented  him 
ii'om  imkinu;  \\k  escape.  1:  is  liIt;;«;  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  monkey,  as  the  intimate  com- 
panion of  the  domestic  uo>ii,l  often  get  upon 
his  shoul.lei's.  Thcrr  is  :l  ]::ie  picture,  by  Hol- 
bein, of  Henry  the  Ki<;-'il!i  and  si'Bc  of  his  family, 
which,  by  favour  of  his  majesty,  now  decorates 
the  meeting  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
In  it  is  an  admirable  permit  of  Will  Somers,  the 
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king"s  fool,  with  a  monkey  clinging  to  his  neck, 
and  apparently  occupied  in  rendering  his  friend 
"William  a  very  eiiculkil  piece  ot  service,  "  herein 
this  animal  is  remarkably  dexterous,  the  fool  re- 
clining his  head  in  a  manner  that  indicates  his  sense 
of  the  obligation.  York  may  theivfore  mean  to  call 
his  uncle  a  fool,  and  this,'  after  all,  may  be  the 
scorn  that  Buckingham  afterwards  refers  to. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  propensity  of 
the  monkey  to  climbing  upon  other  animals. 
Gervase  Markham  in  his  Cavalerice,  a  treatise 
on  horsemanship  already  referred  to,  devotes  a 
chapter  to  inform  his  raiders  lunv  a  horse  may 
be  taught  to  doe  any  trickc  dnne  by  Bankes  his 
curtail,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  will  shew  you  by 
the  example  of  two  or  three  trickes,  how  you 

leaping  upon  your  shoulders."  The  curious 
reader  may  find  more  illustration  of  the  subject 
in  the  specimen  of  Dr.  Boucher's  S:ijijiU-jnt'iit  tu 
Jo/anon'*  dictionary,  article  ape ;  but  the  learned 
and  ingenious  author  was  certainly  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  funis  earned  the  n-prcscnlalions  of 
apes  on  their  shoulders,  and  probably  in  what  he 
says  concerning  the  origin  of  the  phrase  of  putting 
an  ape  in  a  man's  hood. 
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ACT  IV. 
Scene  2.    Pnge  621. 
K.  Rich.  Because  that  lite  a  Joel,  thou  keep'sl  the  thvlrt. 
At  Horsham  church,  in  Sussex,  there  was  a 
figurp  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  that  struck 
the  quarters.    He  was  called  Jack  o'  tke  c/ocA- 
Iwuse.    The  French  term  for  this  kind  of  auto- 
maton is  jaqucniar,  the  etymology  of  which  is 
very  fanciful  and  uncertain. 


ACT  V. 
Scene  ].    Page  66O. 

Buck,  ffcff  king  Henry— 

This  epithetisnot  applied  without  good  reason. 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  though  never  actually 
canonized,  was  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  miracles 
were  supposed  to  have  been  performed  by  him. 
In  some  of  our  church  service-books  before  the 
Reformation,  there  are  prayers  which  are  said  to 
have  been  of  his  composition,  and  one  in  particular 
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fliat  is  addressed  to  him  is  entitled,  "  A  prayer 
to  holy  king  Henry." 

Sc.  3.    p.  665. 
K,  Iticn.  Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Borrowed  from  Provcrh,  .wiii.  v.  10.  "The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower." 

Sc.  3.    p.  667. 

C«ti.  It  'i  supper  time,  my  loni  -, 

Il'miwo'clock. 
"  A  supper  at  so  late  an  hour  as  nine  o'clock 
in  the  year  1+85,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "would 
have  been  a  prodigy."  It  certainly  would,  and 
even  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  the 
period  to  which  the  criticism  more  justly  belongs. 
In  either  instance  there  was  a  reason  for  prefer- 
ring the  text  of  the  quarto  copy,  and  yet  the  un- 
necessary alteration  is  retained. 

Sc.  3.    p.  688. 

K.  Rich.  This  and  Saint  George  /o  loot. 

Dr.  Johnson  is  undoubtedly  right  against  both 
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his  opponents,  one  of  whom  has  adduced  the 
phrase  Si.  George  to  borrow,  unintentionally  in 
support  of  him.  To  borrow  is  no  more  a  verb 
than  to  boor. ;  it  means  as  a  pledge  or  security, 
borrow  being  the  Saxon  term  for  it  pledge.  The 
phrase  is  an  invocation  to  the  saint  to  act  as  a 
protector.  Saint  George  to  lliri/e  is  evidently 
a  misconceived  paraphrase  of  the  old  mode  of 
expression,  by  improperly  changing  the  sub- 
stantive to  a  verb.  Holinshed,  in  the  speech  of 
Richard  before  the  battle,  introduces  11  Si.  George 
to  borrows." 

Sc.  3.    p.  600. 

K.  Hich.  Long  kept  in  Bretagnc  .it  out  mother's  cast. 

It  has  been  already  stated  by  Dr.  Farmer  that 
the  mistake  here  Of  mother  for  brother  must  be 
placed  to  the  account  of  the  book  which  Shak- 
speare  followed,  viz.  Holinshcd's  chronicle ;  but 
the  doctor  has  omitted  to  notice  that  in  the  first 
edition  of  Holinshed  the  word  is  rightly  printed 
brother.  It  is  no  (i'.h<.':^i?u  worth  while  to  men- 
tion this  fact,  than  that  it  points  out  the  particular 
edition  of  the  above  historian  which  Shakspeare 
used.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  nor  de- 
cisive than  Mr.  f.I;dout's  argument  for  retaining 
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the  historical  errors  of  Shakspeare,  and  Mr.  Rit- 
son's  desire  of  changing  the  text  does  not  corre- 
spond with  those  principles  of"  accuracy  on  which 
he  laid  so  much  stress. 

Sc.  3.   p.  691. 
K.  Rich.  A  mUbap  Src. 

This  is  from  Holmshed,  "  To  begyn  with  the 
carle  of  Richmonde  capitayne  of  this  rebellion, 
he  is  a  Welsh  milksops,"  he. 


KING  HENRY  Vlir. 


ACT  I. 
Scene  1.    Page  21. 

Bock.  ■  but  diis  lop- proud  fellow 

(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  1  mmr  no/,  but 
From  since  pnnrtsfti) 

Dr.  Johnson  explains  sincere  mniious  to  be 
hone.'/,  itidi^iiiinon -,  and,  for  name  not,  would 
substitute  blame  not.  But  is  not  the  following 
the  plain  sense,  wiihout  any  alteration  i  "  this 
top-proud  fellow,  whom  I  call  so,  not  from  an 
excess  of  bitterness,  but  from  a  genuine  impulse 
of  the  mind." 

Sc.  I.  J,.  26. 

Buck.  I  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 

Whose  figure  eien  this  instant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  on  some  occasions  to  com- 
prehend the  precise  meaning  of  Shakspcaxe's 
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metaphors,  which  are  often  careless  and  confused; 
and  of  this  position  the  present  lines  are,  doubt- 
less, an  example.  We  have  here  a  double  com- 
parison. Buckingham  is  first  mude  to  say  that 
he  is  but  a  shadow  ;  in  other  terms,  a  dead  man. 
He  then  adverts  to  the  tudden  cloud  of  misfor- 
tune that  overwhelms  him,  and,  like  a  shadow, 
obscures  his  prosperity. 

Sc.  3.    p.  11. 
Chah.  Is  U  possible  the  spells  of  France  Anald  jnggla 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is  much  too  fanciful. 
Mysteries  are  arts,  and  here  artificial  fashion*. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  2.    Page  71. 

Nob.  I'll  lentuie  one  hemic  at  him. 

The  first  folio  reads  "  I'll  venture  one ;  have 
at  him,"  and  this,  except  as  to  the  punctuation, 
is  right,  fjave  at  you  was  a  common  phrase  ;  it 
is  used  by  Surrey  in  the  ensuing  act,  and  after- 
wards by  Cromwell. 
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Sc.  1.  !>.  73. 

Cam.   « lili  li  sn  gi[,:v',l  !ii;;>,  [Docior  Pace] 

Thai  bg  r.in  mad  and  died. 

This  is  from  Holinshcd.  "  Aboure  this  iimc 
the  king  received  into  favor  doctor  Stephen  Gar- 
diner, whose  service  he  used  in  matters  of  great 

of  Doctor  Pace,  the  which  being  continually 
abrode  in  ambassades,  and  the  same  oflcntymes 
not  much  necessarie,  by  the  Cardinallcs  appoint- 
ment, at  length  he  tok.e  such  greefe  therwith, 
that  he  fell  out  of  his  right  wittcs." 

Sc.  3.   p.  75. 

AiKKUod  bDdy-.«vering.P,U1^ng 
■  Of  the  par;i)!i.-l  [wages  already  cited,  this  is 
not  the  least  so,  from  Measure  for  measure  ; 

 —  in  i.p/l,,.it:i  viJ.'rj  lf .■■■(■(!  £v[s  a/ian£  a5grc.lt 

As  w  hen  a  giant  dies. 

Sc.  4.   p.  98. 

[they  risr  lo  depart. 

Mr.  Ridley's  note  is  very  judiciously  introduced 
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to  get  rid  of  the  interpolated  stage  direction  in- 
serted by  some  of  the  editor?,  and  to  account  for 
the  king's  apostrophe  to  Cranmcr.  He  might 
have  adduced  an  earlier  exemplification  of  his  re- 
mark, from  the  ensuing  scene,  where  Norfolk 
asks,  when  Craninrr  returns  ?  The  ardiliishup 
of  Canterbury,  who  attends  the  procession  to 
Blackfriars,  was  William  Warham. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  2.    Pago  1 1 2. 

Sup.   I  persuade  me,  from  lier 

Wiil  fall  some  Messing  10  Ibis  tail,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoiiz'd. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  a  compliment  to  queen 
Elizabeth. 


Sc.  2.    p.  126. 


Was  there  any  Skekonical  tradition  to  this 
effect  in  Shakspeare's  time,  or  has  he  oniy  taken 
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a  hint  from  one  of  the  articles  against  Wolsey, 
which  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms? 
"Also  the  said  Lord  Cardinal!  did  call  before  him 
Sir  John  Stanly  knight  which  had  taken  a  farm 
by  Covent  seal  of  the  Abbot  of  Chester  and  after, 
wards  by  his  power  and  might  contrary  to  right 
committed  the  said  Sir  John  Stanly  to  the  prison 
of  Fleet  by  the  space  of  a  year  unto  such  time 
as  he  compelled  the  said  Sir  John  to  release  his 
Covent  seal  to  one  Leghe  of  Adlinglon,  which 
married  one  Lark's  daughter,  which  woman  the 
taid  Lard  Cardinal!  kept,  and  had  with  hrr  two 
children"  Jcc. 

Sc.  2.    p.  127. 
Sua.  First,  tliat,  uirh:^.!  i'.k  Hun's  a  wul,  or  knowledge. 
You  wroxi^r  i"  lv  n  li'gnri- ;  liy  which  [wwer 
You  maira'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  blibopi, 

We  have  here  in  substance  the  (ir.-it  of  the  articles 
exhibited  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council  and 
two  of  the  judges  against  IVuUi-y.  They  had 
been  unfaithfully  recorded  in  some  of  our  his- 
tories, but  were  at  length  primed  by  Lord 
Coke  from  the  originals  in  his  fourth  Institute, 
ehap.  8. 
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Sc.  2.  p.  127. 

Nos.  Tiffin,  ihst,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  die 

Was  still  nucrib'dj  in  which  you  brought  tliekiag 
To  be  your  unnl. 

The  nature  of  this  supposed  offence  has  been 
apparently  misconceived  li\  Sh^kspeare  and  others 
whom  he  might  have  followed.  The  original 
article  against  Wolsey,  states,  that  "  the  Lord 

of  this  realise  ;o  outward  pai'.s  had  joyned  himself 
with  your  Grace,  as  in  saying  and  writing,  The 
king  and  I  wuuhl  i/n  s/'imih!  iiv  thus.  The  king 
and  I  doe  glue  unto  you  our  iiearly  thanka. 
Whereby  it  is  apparent  that  he  used  himself  more 
like  a  fellow  to  your  Higlmes,  then  like  a  sub- 
ject." Wolsey's  L'i-mie  iheMjfve  was  not  in  de- 
grading the  king  beneath  himself,  but  in  as- 
suming a  degree  of  consequence  that  seemed  to 
place  him  on  a  level  with  his  sovereign.  The 
offensive  language  when  ]>w.  into  Latin  would  be 
more  striking  and  apt  to  deceiie;  but  the  idiom 
of  the  language  required  the  above  arrangement 
of  the  words. 
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Sc.  1.    p.  12S. 

?.  Then  ihjt  without  the  knowledge 


.  To  Gregory  <lo  CasssK  in  . 
Without  the  kings  will,  or 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Both  these  c(i:i!:.\..s  ?ix-m  included  in  the  third 
article.  "  Also  the  said  Lord  Cardinall  being 
your  ambassador  in  TYanro,  sent  a  commission 
to  Sir  Gregory  do  Cas«;d:s  under  your  great  seale 
in  your  grace's  name  to  conclude  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  without  any 
commandment  or  warrant  of  your  highnes,  nor 
your  said  highnessc  advertised  or  made  privy  to 
the  same." 

Sc.  2.    p.  129. 

Sup.  That  out  of  mere  ambition  you  have  csus"d 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  starap'd  on  the  king'i  coin. 

An  absurd  and  frivolous  allegation  against 
the  unfortunate  Cardinal,  being  the  substance  of 
ftuj  i'ortiath  article.    The  episcopal  privileges  of 
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coining  moneyhadbeen  long  established,  and  were 
conceded  to  this  reign  to  Bainbrigge  and  Lec  the 
predecessor  and  successor  of  Wolsey,  as  well  as 
to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Warham  and 
Cranmer.  But  the  great  offence  was  placing  the 
Cardina/'shat  under  the  king's  arms,  "which  like 
deed,"  says  the  article,  "  hath  not  been  seen  to 
be  done  by  any  subject  within  your  realm  before 
this  time."  It  may  be  asked  how  could  it,  Wol- 
sey being  the  only  English  cardinal  to  whom  the 
pi'ivilc-^i;  of  striking  money  had  been  granted? 
Nor  could  there  be  any  substantial  reason  for  re- 
garding the  cardinal's  hat  as  more  offensive  than 
the  bishop's  mitre,  which  had  already  appeared  on 
the  coins  of  Durham. 


Sc.  2.    p.  129. 
Suf.  Lord  Cardinal,  tie  king's  farther  pleasure  is,— 
Because  all  those  tilings,  you  liave  done  of  lato 
By  your  power  legaline  williin  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  tlie  compass  oSzpntinumre, — 
That  therefore  such  t  writ  be  sued  against  you. 

The  poet  was  under  the  necessity  of  introducing 
the  praemunire  immediately  after  the  articles;  but 
we  learn  from  Cavendish  that  "  Maister  Crom- 
well inveighed  against  the  byll  of  articles  with. 

VOL-  II.  E 
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such  wittie  persuasions  and  depe  reasons  [hat  the 
same  could  take  none  effect.  Tlien  u-ere  his 
enemyes  constrained  to  indite  him  in  a  premu- 
tn  re,"  &c. 

Sc.  2.    p.  131. 
Wol.  And  when  be  falls,  he  fall?  like  Lucifer. 
Manifestly  borrowed  from  that  line  passage  la 
Isaiah,  xiv.  ver.  12:    "How  art  thou  fallen 
from  heaven,  O  Lucifer  son  of  the  morning  '." 

Sc.  2.   p.  135, 
Wul.  And  ilccp  in  dull  cold  marble. 
Mr.  Gray  seems  to  have  remembered  this 
line  in  his  elegy,-~- 

"  Or  flattery  tooth  the  dull  old  ear  of  death." 


Sc.  2.    p.  137. 
Wot.  Had  I  bat  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  leal 
I  serv'd  my  ting,  he  woold  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  lo  mine  enemies. 

Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  "  this  sentence  was 
really  uttered  by  Wolsey."  The  substance  of  it 
certainly  was.    The  words  themselves  have  been 
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preserved  in  the  valuable  Life  of  Wolsey  by 
George  Cavendish  his  gentleman  usher,  which 
Shakspeare  might  have  used  cither  in  Stowes 
chronicle  or  in  manuscript ;  for  several  copies 
are  still  remaining  that  were  transcribed  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Malone  has  already 
taken  due  notice  of  their  very  ;i:pcrior  value,  and 
of  the  omissions  and  interpolations  in  the  printed 
editions.  In  the  latter,  the  work  has  been  abridged 
of  many  details  of  great  curiosity  with  respect  to 
the  manners  of  the  times.    A  ne*  and  correct 

of  an  enlightened  public.  The  real  words  ut- 
tered by  Wolsey  were  these;  "  Yf  I  baud  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  kinge,  he 
wolde  not  have  geven  me  _over  in  my  graye 
heares." 


ACT  V. 
Scene  3.    Page  193. 
Man.  —and  hit  that  woman,  who  cry'd  out.  Chilli 
It  has  been  observed,  in  illustration  of  this 
practice  of  crying  out  i.'ah,  that  it  was  usually 
adopted  in  any  quarrel  or  tumult  in  the  streets  ; 
but  it  remains  to  point  out  the  persons  that  were 
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so  called,  because  the  watchmen's  weapon  was 
the  bill.  Stowe  informs  us,  that  "  when  pren- 
tizes  and  journeymen  attended  upon  their  masters 
and  mistresses  in  the  night,  they  went  before 
them  carrying  a  lanthome  and  candle  in  their 
hands,  and  a  great  !o?ig  dub  on  their  neches." 
Annates,  p.  1040,  edit.  1631.  The  frequency 
of  this  exclamation  in  nocturnal  quarrels  might  in 
process  of  time  adapt  the  expression  to  general 
occasion. 


It  is  submitted  that  the  stage  exhibition  of 
Elizabeth's  christening  should  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  curious  and  circumstantial  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  really  performed, 
to  be  found  in  Halle's  Chronicle,  and  copied 
from  him  by  Stowe  into  his  Annates. 


Sc.  4.   p.  199. 
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PROLOGUE. 

this,  as  well  as  in  Dr.  Farmer's  subsequent 
note,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  quoted 
Caxton's  translation  of  the  Reaiyles  or  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  instead  of  Lydgate.  In  the  edition 
of  1 607  of  the  former  work,  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, is  that  used  by  the  author  of  the  play,  the 
gates  of  Troy  are  thus  named ;  Dardan,  'fim- 
bria, Helitis,  Chetas,  Troy  en,  Catena  rides. 
These  are  nearer  to  the  text  than  those  in  the 
other  quotation  from  Lydgate,  whose  work  the 
author  does  not  seem  to  have  consulted.  Should 
the  curious  reader  be  desirous  of  seeing  the  man- 
ner in  which  Troy  was  formerly  represented,  he 
may  be  gratified  by  an  inspection  of  it  in  its  full 
glory,  the  gates  inscribed  with  their  names,  and 
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fonified  with  portcullises,  in  the  edition  of  Jaques 
Miiot's  Mystere  do  la  destruction   de  Troye, 

cue':!  da.  liii.-.'oirrs  Tn,:/r '».',-..(,  I, yon,  1.510,  folio. 
This  was  also  a  favourite  subject  in  old  tapestry, 
a  very  fine  and  ancient  specimen  of  which  re- 
mained a  long  time  in  lite  painted  chamber  that 
separates  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  till  it  was 
removed  during  the  repairs  of  Saint  Stephen's 
chapel  tor  the  accommodation  of  the  Irish  mem- 
bers. A  copy  of  it  was  fortunately  taken  by  that 
ingenious  artist  Mr.  John  Carter,  draughtsman  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1.     rage  223. 
Tao.  Thou  lay 'st  in  o-cry  g.isli  iljat  bve  hath  given  me 
The  Inife  that  made  it.' 

When  poets  speak  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
love,  they  gmc-rally  lii!.'  instrument  to  be  an 

arrow  ;  how  a  hnifc  nunc  lu  to  to  be  introduced 
is  not  easy  to  account  for.  Is  it  possible  that  out- 
author  has  transposed  the  old  saying  that  a  imife. 
cuts  lave  I 
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Sc.  3.  p.  245. 

If  EST.   and,  anon,  behold 

The  strong  rlljh'd  b;irk  tl:r(,:ijh  ]i<;uid  mounhiitll 

cut. 

Bounding  between  [ho  lieu  inoist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse. 

Mr.  Steevens,  admitting  the  curiosity  of  his 
colleague's  note  on  this  passage,  is  unwilling  to 
allow  that  its  design  to  prove  the  horse  of  Perseus 
a  ship,  and  not:  an  animal,  has  been  accomplished. 
The  learned  editor  observes,  that  "  Shakspeare 
would  not  have  contented  himself  with  merely 
comparing  one  ship  to  another ;"  and  that  "  un- 
allegorized  Pegasus  might  be  fairly  stiled  Perseus' 
horse,  because  the  heroism  of  Perseus  had  given 
him  existence."  That  one  tiling  is  compared  to 
another  which  resembles  if,  can  surely  be  no 
solid  objection  to  the  justice  of  a  comparison  j 
and  though  the  birth  of  the  unallcgorized  Pegasus 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  Fergus's  bravery  in 
conquering  Medusa,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  ob- 
jector to  have  demonstrated  how  this  horse  of 
Perseus  had  "  bounded  between  two  moist  ele- 
ments," to  have  made  good  the  poet's  com- 
parison. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  author 
Of  the  simile  has  alluded  to  the  fact  concerning 
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the  ship  Pegasus  adduced  by  Mr.  Malone ;  and 
every  thing  leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  used 
the  authority  of  Caxton's  Troy  book,  though, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  that  was  not  the  most 
ancient  of  the  kind. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a  well  justified  poetical  licence 
to  compare  a  ship  to  a  horse,  on  account  of  its 
speed.  In  the  translation  of  an  old  Celtic  ballad 
called  The  maid's  tragedy,  the  monarch  who 
pursues  the  flying  damsel  is  sometimes  said  to 
traverse  the  waves  ou  an  enchanted  steed  ( 
"  which,"  say  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  "  pro- 
bably arises  from  some  equivocal  expression  in 
the  original,  as  the  Scalds  term  a  ship  the  rider, 
and  sometimes  the  horse  of  the  ocean."  Edinb. 
teoiea,  1805,  p.  439. 

Mr.  Malone  has  stated  in  the  beginning  of  his 
valuable  note,  that  "  we  no  where  hear  of  Per. 
seus's  horse and  that  "  Pegasus  was  the  pro. 
peny  not  of  Perseus  but  of  Bellerophon."  This 
is  not  quite  accurate.  It  is  certain  that  Ovid  has 
not  mounted  Perseus  on  any  horse  in  his  combat 
with  the  monster  which  was  to  devour  Andro- 
meda; and  therefore  it  is  matter  of  wonder  that 
the  mythological  dictionary  of  Chompre,  and 
particularly  that  most  excellent  one  by  Lempriere, 
should  positively  affirm  that  he  has.    This  error 
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has  been  likewise  adopted  by  other  writers.  But 
though  classic  authority  be  wanting  that  Perseus 
made  use  of  a  horse,  Boccaccio  in  his  Genealogist 
Deorum,  lib.  xii,  c.  25,  has  quoted  Lactantius 
as  saying,  that  when  Perseus  undertook  his  expe- 
dition against  Gorgon,  at  the  instance  of  king 
Polydectus,  he  was  accompanied  by  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus,  but  not  that  he  used  him  in  de- 
livering Andromeda.  Boccaccio  adds  that  others 
were  of  opinion  that  he  had  3.  skip  called  Pegasus. 
The  liberties  which  the  old  French  translators  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  have  taken,  and  their  in- 
Cerpolations,  are  unaccountable.  Some  have  caused 
Perseus  at  th  e  instant  of  his  birth  to  bestride  Pegasus, 
2nd  travel  away  to  Helicon.  In  the  cuts  to  many 
of  the  early  editions  of  Ovid,  the  designers  have 
not  only  placed  him  on  Pegasus  in  the  adventure 
with  Andromeda,  but  even  in  his  attack  upon 
Atlas.  These  facts  may  serve  to  account  for  the 
multiplied  errors  of  artists,  who,  neglecting  to 
consult  proper  authorities,  have  trusted  to  the 
.erroneous  examples  of  their  predecessors.  Achillea 
Tatius,  in  his  third  book  of  The  loves  ofClilophon 
and  Leucippe,  has  described  a  picture  of  Perseus 
delivering  Andromeda,  in  which  he  is  made  to 
descend  by  means  of  wings  to  his  feet ;  and 
another  on  the  same  subject  is  spoken  of  by  Lu- 
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cian  in  his  description  of  a  house.    In  neither  of 

these  is  there  any  mention  of  a  horse. 


ACT  II. 

Scene  1,  Page  276. 
Ther,  —  an  assintgo  may  tutor  thee. 
Some  doubt  having  arisen  whether  an  assinego 
is  an  ass  or  an  asi-driver,  the  following  passages 
fromLigon's  Hisltmj  of  Barbadoes,  1673,  will 
serve  to  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  the  four- 
legged  animal;  and  demonstrate  at  the  same 
time  that  the  above  term  is  not  exclusively  applied 
to  a  male  ass,  as  Mr.  Ritson  had  supposed.  "We 
found  it  was  far  better  for  a  man  that  had  money, 
goods,  or  credit,  to  purchase  a  plantation  there 
ready  furnish'd,  and  stockt  with  servants,  slaves, 
horses,  cattle,  assinignes,  camels,  &c."  And 
again,  "  And  though  I  found  at  Barbadoes  some 
who  had  musical  minds ;  yet  I  found  others, 
whose  souls  were  so  fist  upon,  and  so  riveted  to 
the  earth,  and  the  profits  that  arise  out  of  it,  as 
their  souls  were  lifted  no  higher;  and  those  men 
think,  and  have  been  heard  to  say,  that  three 
whip-sawes  going  all  at  once  in  a  frame  or  pit,  k 
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ihe  best  and  sweetest  musick  that  can  enter  their 
ears  ;  and  to  hear  a  cow  of  their  own  low,  or 
an  aumigo  kray,  no  sound  can  please  them 
better,"  pp.  22,  107. 

Sc.  3'.    p.  309. 

Ulth.  Franc  lilm  tliGl  got  thee,  skc  llial  gave  tlice  suck. 

This  ungrantmatical  line,  though  perhaps  the 
property  of  Shakspeare,  might  as  well  be  cor- 
(ected. 

Sc.  3.    p.  309. 
UtYsa.  Let  TSftt  divide  eternity  in  twain 

How  Mars  was  to  accomplish  this,  the  meta- 
physicians must  decide.  The  idea  is  an  odd  com- 
pound of  grandeur  and  absurdity.  It  might  have 
turned  to  some  account  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
genious Edgworths. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  2.    Page  329. 

Cull.   For  to  be  wiie,  and  love, 

Eiceeds  man's  might ;  thai  dwells  wiih  gods  above. 

If  this  be  Shakspeare's,  he  got  it  from  Taver- 
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ner's  translation  of  Publius  Syrtts,  at  the  end  of 
Cktonis  dislkha,\  55$,  1 2mo,  where  it  stands  thus, 
"  To  be  in  love  and  to  be  wyse  is  scarce  graunted 
to  God.  It  is  not  one  man's  propertie  both  to 
love  and  also  to  be  of  a  sounde  mynde." 


Sc.  2.    p.  $$S. 

Fan.  —  let  all  pitiful  gotrs-letiireta  be  call'd  to  the 
world's  end  after  my  name,  call  th«n  all  Pan- 
dun. 

Although  the  above  is,  no  doubt,  the  real 
etymology  of  the  word  pandar,  the  original  use 
of  it  does  not  rest  with  Shakspeare.  An  earlier 
instance  occurs  in  Gabriel  Harvey's  Pierces  su- 
pererogation, 159$,  iio,  in  which  "the  pan- 
dars  stew"  is  mentioned.  All  other  derivations 
must  be  rejected,  because  the  term  occurs  in  no 
language  but  our  own.  Nashe,  in  his  Have 
with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,  has  most  extrava- 
gantly deduced  it  from  Pandora  ;  and  he  adds 
that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  fetches  it  from  Plautus. 
In  Sir  Philip's  Defence  of  poesie,  the  author, 
speaking  of  Terence's  Gnatho  and  Chaucer's 
Pandar,  says,  "  we  now  use  their  names  to 
signifie  their  trades." 
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Sc.  3.    p.  338. 

Cai.  Bnt  this  Antenot 

I  know  is  inch  a  wrest  in  their  affliirs. 

If  a  former  explanation  should  be  thought  to 
stand  in  need  of  further  authority,  the  following 
may  suffice. 

In  A  treatise  between  troutk  and  information, 
by  "W.  Comishe,  printed  among  the  works  of 
Skelton,  are  these  lines  : 

"  A  harpe  geveth  loundeasit  is  tette. 
The  harpe  r  may  wrest  it  untunablye  ; 
A  harper  with  his  wrest  may  tuna  the  harpe  wrong, 
Mystunyng  of  an  instrument  aha]  hurt  alrue  songe." 

The  same  instrument  was  used  for  tuning  other 
stringed  instruments,  as  appears  from  the  same 
poem: 

"  The  claricord  hath  a  timely  kyude. 
As  the  wyre  is  wrested  hyt  and  kiwe ; 
So  it  tumyth  to  tho  playets  mynde. 
For  at  ii  is  wrested  so  must  il  nedea  showe. 
Any  instrument  mystunyd  shall  hurt  a  trew  song. 
Yet  blame  no!  the  claricor  J  the  wresler  dolh  wrong." 

Again, 

"  With  golden  strings  such  harmonio 
His  harpe  so  tweet  did  wrest ; 
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That  he  reliev'd  his  phrenesie 
Whom  wicked  sprites  possest." 

Arctb.  Parte'i  ^sa&fr,  sign.  B.  I .  b. 

In  King  James's  edict  against  combats  &c, 
p.  45,  is  this  .passage,  "  this  small  instrument 
the  tongue  being  kept  in  tune  by  the  u-resl  of 

And  in  Swctnam's  Arraignment  of  women, 
1615,  4to,  "They  arc  always  tempering  their 
wits,  as  fidlers  do  their  strings,  who  wrest  them 
so  high,  that  many  times  they  stretch  them  be- 
yond time,  tune,  and  reason." 


*-  ACT  IV. 

Scene  S.    Page  383. 

Ulvss.   set  Item  down 

For  sluttish  spoils  of  opponumlr, 
And  daughter!  of  the  game. 

This  expression  seems  borrowed  from  the 
maister  of  the  game,  the  ancient  title  of  the 
king's  game-keeper.  There  was  also  a  treatise 
on  hunting,  so  called,'  which  Shakspeare  had 
often  read  of,  or  might  perhaps  have  seen. 
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ACT  V. 

Scene  3.    Page  425. 
Tbo.  Brollicr,  yon  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you 
Which  better  fiis  a  fin,  llian  a  man. 

See  a  preceding  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  307,  SOS. 

Sc.  9.    p.  *44. 

Hict.  lamunarm'd;  forego  this  tantage.  Greet. 

The  author  of  this  play,  in  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Hector,  has,  undoubtedly,  departed  from 
his  original ;  and,  as  it  should  seem,  without 
necessity.  Mr.  Steevcns,  on  this  occasion,  takes 
notice  of  Lydgale's  vehement  reprehension  of 
Homer's  praise  of  Achilles,  and  of  his  gross  vio- 
lation of  the  characters  drawn  by  the  Grecian 
poet ;  but  he  has  censured  the  wrong  person. 
Lydgate  has  only  followed  his  predecessor  Guido 
of  Colonna,  who,  (or  perhaps  the  original  writer 
Benoit  de  Saint  More,)  adopting  the  statement 
in  the  prologue  to  Dares  Phrygius,  appears  to 
regard  the  latter  as  a  more  correct  and  veracious 
historian  than  Homer. 
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Sc.  9.    p.  451. 

Pas.  Sane  gated  geosiefmachalerweolihla. 

If  Mr.  Mason  had  accidentally  consulted  the 
English  part  of  Littelton's  excellent  dictionary, 
he  would  not  have  doubted  that  "  any  symptom 
of  the  venereal  disease  was  called  a  Winchester 
goose," 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAY. 


OfLollius,  the  supposed  inventor  of  this  story, 
it  will  become  every  one  to  speak  with  diffidence. 
Until  something  decisive  relating  to  him  shall 
occur,  it  is  better  to  conclude  with  Mr.Tyrwhitt, 
that  Chaucer  borrowed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
admirable  story  from  Boccaccio's  Philostrato ; 
and  that  he  either  invented  the  rest  altogether, 
or  obtained  it  from  some  completer  copy  of  the 
Philostrato  than  that  which  we  now  possess. 
What  Dryden  has  said  of  Lollius  is  entirely  de- 
stitute of  proof,  and  appears  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  inference  from  Chaucer's  own  ex- 
pressions. 
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It  would  be  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to 
ascertain,  with  any  sort  of  precision,  when  and 
in  what  manner  the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida 
first  made  its  appearance.  Whether1  the  author 
of  the  Philostraio  wns  tlsu  !ii:-;'.  who  detailed  it  so 
minutely  as  it  is  there  found,  remains  to  be  de-. 
cided  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  so  much  of  it  as  re- 
lates to  the  departure  of  Cressida  from  Troy,  and 
her  subsequent  amour  with  Diomed,  did  exist 
long  before  the  time  of  Boccaccio.  The  work 
in  which  it  is  most  known  at  present  is  the  Troy 
took  of  Guido  of  Colonna,  composed  in  1287, 
and,  as  he  stales,  from  Dares  Phrygius,  and 
Dictys  Cretcnsis,  neither  of  whom  mentions  the 
name  of  Cressida.  Mr.  Tyrwhltt,  as  it  has  even- 
tually proved,  had,  with  his  usual  penetration  and 
critical  Muteness,  suspected  that  Guido's  Dares 
was  in  reality  an  old  Norman  French  poet  named 
Ihituh  de  Sain!  More,  who  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  our  Henry  the  Second,  and  who  himself  made 
use  of  Dares.  This  work  seems  to  be  the  ear- 
liest authority  now  remaining.  The  task  which 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  had  declined,  has  on  this  occasion 
been  submitted  to;  and  the  comparison  has 
shown  that  Guido,  whose  performance  had  long 
been  regarded  as  original,  has  only  translated  the 
Norman  writer  into  Latin.    It  is  most  probable 
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thai  he  found  lienoit'.i  work  when  he  came  into 
England,  as  he  is  recorded  to  have  done  ;  and 
that  pursuing  a  practice  ux>  prevalent  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  he  dishonestly  suppressed  the  mention 
of  his  real  original.  What  has  been  advanced 
by  Mr.  Warton  and  some  other  writers  respecting 
an  old  French  romance  under  the  name  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida  will  not  carry  the  story  a  moment 
higher  ;  because  this  French  romance  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  much  later  performance, 
about  the  year  J400,  compiled  by  Pierre  ,k 
Betuaxm  from  the  Philostrato  itself.  This  has 
been  strangely  confounded  witli  several  other 
French  works  on  the  Troy  story  related  with 
great  variety  of  circumstance,  all  or  most  of 
which  were  modelled  oil  that  of  Guido  of  Co- 
lonna  or  his  original ;  citing,  as  they  had  done, 
the  suppositious  histories  of  Dictys  and  Dares; 
It  is  worth  while  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of 
mentioning,  for  the  first  time,  that  there  is  a 
prose  French  version  of  Benoit'a  metrical  ro- 
mance ;  but  when  made,  or  by  whom,  does  not 
appear  in  a  MS.  of  it  transcribed  at  Verona  in 

132a 

Lydgate  professedly  followed  Guido  of  Co- 
lo nna,  occasionally  making  use  of  and  citing 
other  authorities.    In  a  short  time  afterwards 
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Raoul  le  Fevre  compiled  from  various  materials' 
his  Recueil  dt-s  hhloires  tic  Troyc,  which  was 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  Caxton; 
bur  neither  of  ihcse  authors  has  given  more  of 
the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  than  any  of  the 
other  romances  on  the  war  of  Troy  ;  Lydgate 
contenting  himself  with  referring  to  Chaucer. 
Of  Raoul  le  Fevre's  work,  often  printed,  there 
is  a  fine  MS.  in  the  British  museum,  BibL 
Reg.  17,  E.  II.,  under  the  title  of  Hercules,  that 
must  have  belonged  to  Edward  the  Fourth, 
in  which  Raoul' s  name  is  entirely  and  unac- 
countably suppressed.  The  above  may  serve  as 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  romances  on  the  history  of 
the  wars  of  Troy ;  to  describe  them  all  particu- 
larly would  (ill  a  volume. 

It  remains  to  inquire  concerning  the  materials 
that  were  used  tn  the  construction  of  this  play. 
Mr.  Steevens  informs  us  that  Shakspeare  received 
the  greatest  part  of  them  from  the  Troy  book  of 
Lydgate.  It  is  presumed  that  the  learned  commen- 
tator would  have  been  nearer  the  fact  had  he  sub- 
stituted the  Troy  book  or  recueyt  translated  by 
Caxton  from  Raoul  le  Fevre;  which,  together 
with  a  translation  of  Homer,  supplied  the  inci- 
dents of  the  Trojan  war.  Lydgate's  work  was 
becoming  obsolete,  whilst  the  other  was  at  this 
t  2 
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time  in  the  prune  of  its  vigour.  From  its  first 
publication  to  the  year  1619,  it  had  passed 
through  six  editions,  and  continued  to  be  popular 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Stecvens  is 
still  less  accurate  in  stating  Le  Fevre's  work  to 
be  a  translation  from  Guido  of  CHonna  ;  for  it  is 
only  in  the  latter  part  that  he  hus  made  any  use 
of  him.  Yet  Guido  actually  had  a  1'Vench  trans- 
lator before  the  time  of  Rauul ;  which  translation, 
though  never  printed,  is  remaining  in  MS.  under 
the  whimsical  title  of  "  La  vie  de  la  piteuse  de- 
struction de  la  noble  et  supcllative  cite  de  Troye 
le  grant.  Translate  en  Francois  lan  mccclxxx;" 
and  at  the  end  it  is  called  "  Listoire  tres  piakant 
de  la  destruction  de  Troye  la  grant."  Such  part 
of  our  play  as  relates  to  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  was  most  probabiy  taken  from  Chaucer, 
as  no  other  work,  accessible  to  Shakspeare,  could 
have  supplied  him  with  what  was  necessary. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  1.    Page  431. 

"See  this  character  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn  by 
Lucian  in  his  y/ucimi  of  thi  l.-hi/nsophcrs}  and 
how  well  Shakspeare  has  copied  it,"  says  Dr. 
Warburton ;  who  took  it  for  granted  that  our 
author  could  road  Lucian  out  of  English.  Un- 
til this  can  be  proved,  or  that  any  English  trans- 
lation of  the  above  piece  existed  in  Shakspcare's 
time,  we  are  at  liberty  to  doubt  how  fur  Ape- 
mantus  is  a  copy  from  Lucian,  or  rather  to  be-' 
lieve  that  he  is  a  highly  finished  portrait  after  a 
very  slight  sketch  by  Plutarch. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  3.    Page  587. 

Tim.  fhe,  [her]  whom  the ipital-hiidic mi  nkwoos  sores 
Woplil  cast  t  Lit'  jur.e  at,  thu  eiiicsilnn  J:nl  >pieei 
To  the  AjKil  day  a^.lin. 

It  had  been  better  to  have  withdrawn  Dr.  John- 
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mistaken  ihe  person  who  was  to  be  embalmed  la 
the  April  daij  again,  and  supposed,  without 
reason,  thai  the  wedding  day  is  here  called  April 
or  fools  day,  Mr.  Tollett  has  already  corrected 
the  first  of  these  errors,  and  properly  explained 
.the  April  day  to  mean  the  freshness  oF  youth. 
See  a  description  of  April  from  an  old  calendar 
in  vol.  i.  g.  72.  The  word  day  in  this  instance 
is  equivalent  with  time. 

Sc.  3.    p.  593. 

Dr.  Bullein's  Bulwarks  of  defence,  fo.  57  b.  and 
in  hia  llwlit  if  coii:;iuurides,  fo.  42.  43. 

In  a  former  note  a  conclusion  was  too  hastily 
drawn  concerning  the  origin  of  Cornelius',-:  tub. 
It  was  stated  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  hero 
of  Randolph's  pleasant  comedy  of  Cornelianwm 
dolium  j  but  the  term  is  much  older,  being  men- 
tioned in  Lodge's  Wit's  miserie,  1599,  4t6, 
sig.  V  iiij  b.  Its  origin  therefore  remains  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty ;  for  what  Davenant  has  left 
ns  in  his  Plalonich  lover,  can  only  be  regarded 
us  a  piece  of  pleasantry. 
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Sei«LT.  Aa  far  Dkgenrt  that  toted  much,  and  took  bis 
habitation  in  a  tub,  io  make  the  world  believe 
lie  kre'd  a  sttict  and  severe  life,  ho  took  the 
diet,  sir,  snd  in  Ibid  very  tub  swet  for  the 

,.ib5-,«.,„ir,u.'S»..fc,A  M 
There  is  yet  another  passage  which  may  be 
worth  inserting,  as  it  throws  a  gleam  of  light  on 
rhis  obscure  term.  It  is  from  The  lam  of  drink* 
in«,  1617,  12mo,  p.  55.  "  Like  ivie  they  cling 
close  about  Cornelius  hilkc ;  till  sleepe  surprize 
them,  oblivion  divide  them,  and  brave  Comdiut 
guide  them  to  his  tub." 

Sc.  3.    p.  624. 
'  Tim,  The  sea  *i  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mo™  into  salt  tears. 
Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  the 
notes  on  this  passage  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  sea  could  despoil  the  moon  of  iis 
moisture  and  change  it  mm  snlisie  [ears.    It  has 
been  judiciously  remarked  by  one  of  the  com- 
mentators, that  we  are  not  to  attend  on  these  oc- 
casions merely  to  philosophical  trulh,  bin  to  con- 
sider what  might  have  been  the  received  or  vul- 
gar notions  of  trie  time  :  yet  no  example  of  such 
notions  applicable  to  the  present  occasion  has 
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been  produced.  The  following  may  perhaps 
serve  to  supply  this  defect,  and  to  establish  at  [he 
same  time  the  genuineness  of  the  test :  "  The 
moonc  gathereth  deawe  in  the  aire,  for  she  print- 
*th  the  venue  of  hir  moysture  in  the  aire,  and 
chaungeth  the  ayre  in  a  manner  that  is  unseene, 
and  breedeth  and  genderelh  deawe  In  the  utter 
gar:  thereof."  Bartholomrcus  De  propriet.  re- 
runt,  lib.  vin.  c.  £9. 


ACT  V. 
Scene  5.    Page  658. 

Alcib.  Here  lies  a  iiTf/tini  cotso  Sec. 

There  is  a  fourth  epitaph  on  Timon,  which  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning,  but  as  it  perhaps 
completes  the  list,  and  might  even,  as  well  as 
that  in  Kendal  and  Painter,  have  suggested  the 
slight  alteration  made  by  Shakspeare.  It  is  in 
Pettie's  translation  of  Guazzo's  Civile  cinversa- 
lion,  1586,  4to,  fo.  5,  as  follows  ; 

"  Here  doe  I  lie,  ne  sm  the  same 
I  heretofore  wai  wont  to  bee; 
Thou  taidor  never  aske  my  name, 
A  u-relihed  end  God  send  to  thee. " 
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The  fool  in  this  play  is  a  Very  obscure  and 
insignificant  character.  Dr.  Johnson's  conjec- 
ture that  he  belongs  to  one  of  Alcibiades's  mis- 
tresses is  extremely  probable.  Many  ancient  prints 
conduce  to  show  that  women  of  this  description 
were  attended  by  buifnons;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing,  partly  from  the  same  kind 
of  evidence,  that  in  most  brothels  such  characters 
were  maintained  to  amuse  the  guests  by  their 
broad  jokes  and  s..-:isi-j:iiib!c  antics.  In  Measure 
for  measure  we  have  such  a  person,  who  is  also 
a  tapster ;  and  i:i  ,-hitnuy  mul  Clenjjutra,  Act  i. 
Sc.  I,  we  hear  of  a  strumpet's  foul. 

The  dress,  in  the  present  instance,  should  be 
a  party-coloured  garment,  with  a  hood  and  asses' 
ears,  and  a  cock's  comb.  He  might  also  carry 
a  bauble. 
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ACT  L 
Scene  I.    Page  12. 
Mur.  Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,— to  the  ™t  o'  th« 

.  Mai. one  has  most  ingeniously  shown  that 
(he  heart  here  signifies  the  teat  of  ike  brain, 
that  is,  of  the  understanding ;  and  this  is  con- 
formable to  the  old  philosophy.  Thus  our  En- 
glish Pliny,  Bartholomew  Glanvilk',  informs  us, 
from  Aristotle,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain 
being  cold,  it  is  placed  before  the  well  of  heat, 
which  is,  the  heart ;  and  that  small  veins  proceed 
from  the  heart,  of  which  is  made  a  marvellous 
caul  wherein  the  brain  is  wrapped.  De  jiropr. 
renim,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  On  this  ground,  the  heart 
has  been  very  appositely  ituJi?  tin:  sent  of  reason  ; 
and  accordingly  in  another  place,  Glanville  tells  us 
that  in  the  heart  is  "  all  business  and  knowing." 

IF  the  above  able  commentator  be  right  in  his 
chronology  of  this  play,  and  there  appears  to  be 
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no  reason  for  doub'iig  that  lie  is  so,  the  pre- 
sent  lines  must  have  Ixjcii  imitated  by  a  con- 
temporary writer  of  great  ability  and  poetical 
talents,  though  v.udiscivvdiy  obscure.  This  is 
W.  Parkes,  who  calls  himself  a  student  of  Bar- 
nard's inn.  In  his  work  entitled  The  ctirtahie- 
drawer  of  the  world,  1612,410,  lie  has  two  pas- 
sages which  bear  so  strong  a  resemblance,  that  a 
mere  coincidence  of  thought  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  This  is  the  first,  in  p.  6.  "  If  any  vice  arise 
from  the  cuiu  t,  as  from  the  AiW,  il  immediately 
discends  to  the  cittie,  as  the  heart,  from  thence 
drawes  downe  to  the  country,  as  the  heele :  and 
so  like  an  endlesse  issue  or  theame,  rui!;;  through 
the  whole  land."  The  other  is  in  p.  1 3.  "  For 
whereas  that  member  was  ordained  for  a  light 
and  window,  and  as  a  true  interpreter  to  expresse 
and  expound  the  consultations,  and  councels, 
and  purposes  of  that  hidden  dumbe  and  secret 
privy-councellour  that  sits  within  l/ie  throne  and 
Ircast  and  bosome  of  every  living  nun,  it  many 

times  doth  belye,  and  forge,  and  flatter,  and 
speaks  then  most  faire  when  the  deepest  deceit 
and  treachery  is  intended :  not  the  foot,  nor  the 
finger,  nor  the  whole  hand :  no  not  the  whole 
body,  nor  all  the  members  thereof,  either  seve- 
rally, by  themselves,  or  joyntly  together  (this  one 
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onely  excepted)  that  doth  so  stretch,  and  draw, 
and  finger,  and  Fold  and  unfold  this  curtaine  or 
canopy  to  the  daily  use  and  deceit  of  itselfe  and 
others,  as  it  alone  dolh." 

It  is  rather  extraordinary  that  none  of  Shak- 
speare's  commentators  should  have  noticed  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  he  has  diversified  and 
expanded  the  well  known  apologue  of  tlte  lelly 
and  the  member*,  the  origin  of  which  it  may  be 
neither  unenteit.iininr;  i\ov  uv^rcii^Uc  to  investi- 
gate, as  well  as  the  iiiunncr  in  which  it  has  been 
used,  and  by  whom. 

The  comp.iiitiui  been  g'.nrrjily  ascribed 
to  Menenius  Agrlppa  ;  hv.i  ao  it  occurs  in  a  very 
ancient  collection  of  JTLfu^Lii  f;.!ih.'s,  there  may- 
be as  much  reason  for  i^yy-:  ;::g  it  the  invention, 
of  iEsop  as  th';rc  is  for  tr:.  k'''-^r  him  the  parent  of 
many  others.  The  first  person  who  has  Introduced 
Menenius  as  reciting  this  fable  is  Dionysius  of 
Haliiarnassus,  book  6.  Then  follow  Livy,  lib.  2  ; 
Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Coriolanus ;  Florus,  lib.  ]. 
cap.  23 ;  each  of  whom  gives  it  in  his  own  man- 
ner. Dining  the  middle  ages  there  appeared  a 
collection  ol  l.;i:ni  f.ibli in  bex-ameter  verse,  that 
has  agitated  the  opiiuons  of  the  learned  to  little 
purpose  in  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  real 
name  of  the  compiler  or  versifier.    He  has  been 
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called  Romulus,  Accius  and  Salo.  Nor  is  the 
time  when  he  lived  at  all  known.  These  fables- 
are  sometimes  called  anonymous,  and  have  been 
published  in  various  forms.  An  excellent  edition 
by  Nilant  appeared  in  1703,  ]2mo.  Many  of 
them  were  translated  into  French  verse  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  a  French  lady  who  calls  her- 
self Marie  de  France,  in  which  form  they  have 
been  happily  preserved  with  many  other6  ex- 
tremely curious  composed  by  the  same  ingenious 
person,  on  whose  life  and  writings  a  most  valuable 
memoir  has  been  communicated  to  ibe  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  by  the  author's  truly  learned  and 
amiable  friend  ihc  Abbe'  Gervase  de  la  Rue,  pro- 
fessor of  history  in  the  university  of  Caen.  William 
Herman  of  Gouda,  in  Holland,  reduced  them  into 
Latin  prose  about  the  \v;ir  1,500,  omitting  some, 
and  adding  others.  The  works  of  Romulus  and 
Herman  of  Gouda,  have  been  published  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms  and  languages,  and  con- 
stitute the  set  oL~iv.-";.:-i.ui  l^bk-s  which  commences 
with  that  of  the  cock  and  the  precious  stone; 
in  all  which  the  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the 
members  is  to  be  found,  and  sometimes  with  con- 
siderable variation.  What  Camden  has  given  is 
from  John  of  Salisbury,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  and  professes  to  have  received  it 
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from  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  Sec  his  Polt/cralicm, 
tive  de  nugii  atrial'mm,  1.  vi.  c.  34.  Cam- 
den has  omitted  the  latter  part ;  and  the  learned 
reader  will  do  well  to  consult  the  original,  where 
he  will  find  some  verses  by  Q.  Serenus  Sammo- 
nicus,  a  physician  in  she  !vi  ;ti  of  Caracalla,  that 
allude  to  the  fable.  John  of  Salisbury  has  him- 
self composed  two  hundred  Latin  lines  Ds  mem- 
brix  eompirantibas,  which  are  in  ^it  first  edition 
of  his  Polycraticon  primed  at  Brussels,  without 
date,  about  1470.  These  were  reprinted  by  An- 
dreas Rivinus  at  I.eipsic,  I65.J,  Bvo;  and  likewise 
at  the  end  ofthe  fourth  volume  ofFabricius's  Sib- 
liolheca  media  i  t  ii.fi ma'  irUdis,  Hamburg,  1 735, 
Bvo.  They  are,  most  probably,  the  lines  which  are. 
called  in  Sinner's  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  at  Berne, 
"  Carmen  Otitlii  de  altcrcitiorie  ventris  et  ar- 
tuum,"  vol.  iii.  p.  Uti.  Nor  was  this  fable  un- 
known in  the  Eastern  wor  ld,  fiyntipas,  a  Persian 
fabulist,  has  placed  it  in  his  work,  published,  for 
the  iirst  time,  from  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  by  Mat- 
thieus.  Lips.  1781,  avo.  Lafontainc  has  related 
it  in  his  own  inimitable  manner  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
editor  of  Baskerville  and  Dodsley's  Mso\>  has 
given  it  in  a  style  not  inferior  perhaps  to  that  of 
any  of  his  predecessors. 
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Sc.  4.    p.  35. 
M«,  All  the  ci)[]T:L';"-n  .ifi!;::  isn/i  light  on  yon. 
See  the  note  on  Caliban's  similar  wish,  "A 
»owA-west  blow  on  you,"  in  vol.  i.  p.  9. 


Acrn. 

Scene  1.    Page  11.  ' 

iJsu,  Tlic  naplai  vesture  of  humility. 

"  The  players  read  the  Naples,"  says  Mr. 
Steevens;  bur  the  players  are  right,  and  the  fault 
was  with  the  printer  in  giving  the  word  with  a 
capital  letter.  The  termination  less  in  old  books 
is  very  frequently  spelled  with  a  single  i ;  so  that 
Mr.  Rowe's  change  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  a  correction. 


ACT  IV. 
Sc.  1.    Page  159. 
Cos.  I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  tadt'i 
Thus  Cssar  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ActE 
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Sc.  4,  "  And  the  ebb'd  man  comes  dcar'd  by 
being  lack'd."  We  have  still  preserved  this  pro- 
verbial saying  in  another  form.  Mother  Colo 
says,  "  when  people  are  miss'd,  then  they  are 
muurn'd."  It  is,  in  fact,  Horace's  " 
amabitiir  idem." 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  2.    Pngc  2.5*. 
C.  K».  i,  >i  «™  M.rf.  ,.d  ™  lrasb. 
Th,.  jingle  of  »orf.  i,  deKrving  of  notice  on 
no  other  account  than  as  it  shows  the  pronuncia- 
tion  of  Rome  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

Sc.  3.   p.  266. 

Cls.  Why  gld  men  fouls,  and  children  calculate. 

In  this  manner  has  the  former  punctuation  of 
the  line,  which  had  a  comma  after  men,  been 
disturbed  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  W.  IS  Lick  stone, 
and  thereby  ri'nJL-iv'.l  extri-mdy  uncouth  if  not 
unintelligible.  He  observes  that  there  is  no  pro- 
digy in  old  men's  calculating  from  their  past  ex- 
perience ;  but  the  poet  means  old  dotards  in  a 
second  state  of  childhood.  With  the  supposed 
power  of  divination  in  foots,  few  are  unacquaim- 

vol.  u.  c 
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ed.  He  that  happens  10  be  so  may  consult  the 
popular  history  of  Nixon,  the  Cheshire  prophet. 


ACT  II. 
Scene  2.    Page  299. 

C»L.  When  beggars  die,  tliere  are  no  comets  seen  ; 

The  lieavcns  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

This  might  have  been  suggested  by  what  Sue- 
tonius has  related  of  the  blazing  star  which  ap- 
peared for  seven  days  together,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  games  instituted  by  Augustus  in  honour 
of  Julius.  The  common  people  believed  that  this 
comet  indicated  his  reception  among  the  gods ; 
and  not  only  his  statues  were  accordingly  or- 
njuiemeJ  with  its  figure,  hut  medals  were  srruck 
on  which  it  was  represented.  One  of  these, 
struck  by  Augustus,  is  here  exhibited. 
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Pliny  relates  that  a  comet  appeared  before  the 
death  of  Claudius,  lib.  ii.  c.  25 ;  and  Geffrey  of 
Monmouth  speaks  of  one  that  preceded  the 
death  of  Aurelius  Ambrosius  ;  but  the  comets 
would  have  appeared  though  ihc  men  had  not 
died,  and  the  men  tvould  not  have  lived  longer 
had  the  comets  never  been  seen. 

Sc.  2.    p.  300. 
Seb.  Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth 

They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 
Ces.  The  gods  do  ihi'  in  Finnic  nf  cowardice  : 
Cisar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
Jf  he  should  stay  at  home  to  day,  fcr  fear. 
Dr.  Johnson  remarks  on  this  occasion,  that 
"  the  ancients  did  not  place  courage  in  the  heart." 
He  had  forgotten  his  classics  strangely. 
"  None  animis  opus,  jEncs,  nunc pulorejirmo." 

Mn.fi.  361. 

Pectom  ."  Ma.  ii.  263. 

■'  Teucium  minantur  inirfu  tvrda."    Ma.  a.  55. 

Confcmetum  ■"  Ovid.  Metma.  lib.  iii.  68g. 

"  Cordapwenl  camitum,  roihi  mens  interrita  mansit." 

Otid.  Mttm.  lib.  xv.sm, 

o  2 
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"  Cor  pavil  admunilu 


i  sanguine  noctis." 

Olid.  Epiii.  xtr.  16. 


Nesdo  qna  patiA™  frigora  fecial  babeM." 


Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water. 
We  have  a  similar  expression  in  The  tempest, 
Act  v.  Sc.  I .,  where  Prospero  says, 

"  Holy  Goozalo,  honourable  man. 
Mine  eyes  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  iellowh/  drops.'' 


Ovid.  Episi.  xii.  19a.. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  1.    Page  329. 
 for  mine  eyes, 
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ACT  L 
Scene  1.    Page  410. 
Ami.  Let  Home  in  Tiber  raell !  and  the  midt  arc* 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fell !  Here  is  my  space. 

As  range  signifies  compass,  extent,  so  the  verb 
seems  to  be  used,  rather  licentiously,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  in  the  sense  of  spread,  extended. 
It  may  be  doubted,  at  least,  whether  there  be 
any  allusion  to  a  triumphal  arch,  as  Dr.  Warbur- 
ton  supposed,  or  even  of  a  fabric  standing  on 
pillars,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson.  The  wide 
arch  may  refer  to  the  vast  concave  of  the  Roman 
world,  its  wide  domains  covered  by  the  arch  qf 
heaven,  which  has  been  beautifully  styled  by 
some  oriental  writer  "  the  star-built  arch  of  hea- 
ven." See  The  tales  of  Inatulla  by  Dow, 
vol.  i.  p.  78. 
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Sc.  3.  p.  HO. 

Clio.  O  my  oblivion  fa  a  very  Antoiiy 
And  I  jm  a#  forgotten. 

She  compares  her  memory  to  Antony,  and 
says  she  is  treacherously  abandoned  and  neglected 
by  both.  Mr.  Stecvens's  explanation  of  the  first 
line  is  satisfactory;  but  one  cannot  well  agree 
with  him  or  Mason,  that  "I  am  all  forgotten" 
can  possibly  mean,  "  I  forget  myself,  or  every 


ACT  IL 

Scene  *.    Page  490. 

Ant.  and  his  quails 

Ever  bEatmine,  miaip'd  at  odds. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  quail-fighting  was 
practised  in  Shakspeare's  time,  though  Dr.  Far- 
mer appears  to  have  thought  so ;  but  when  our 
poet  speaks  of  their  being  inhoop'd,  he  might 
suppose  that  Csesar's  or  Antony's  quails,  which 
he  found  in  Plutarch,  were  trained  to  battle  like 
game  cocks  in  a  ring  or  circle.  Hannier  plau- 
sibly reads  incoop'd,  but  no  change  is  necessary. 
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Quail  combats  were  well  known  among  ihc 
ancients,  and  especially  at  Athens.  Julius  Pollux 
relates  that  a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds 
were  placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  driven  out 
of  this  circle  lost  the  stake,  which  was  sometimes 
money,  and  occasionally  the  quails  themselves. 
Another  practice  was  to  produce  one  of  these 
birds,  which  being  first  smitten  or  filliped  with 
the  middle  finger,  a  feather  was  then  plucked 
from  its  head:  if  the  quail  bore  this  operation 
without  flinching,  his  master  gained  the  stake, 
but  lost  it  if  he  ran  away.  The  Chinese  have 
been  always  extremely  fond  of  quail -fighting,  as 
appears  from  most  of  the  accounts  of  that  people, 
and  particularly  in  Mr.  Bell's  excellent  relation 
of  his  travels  to  China,  where  the  reader  will  find 
much  curious  matter  on  the  subject.  See  vol.  i. 
p.  424,  edit,  in  8vo.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Mars- 
den  that  the  Sumatrans  likewise  use  these  birds 
in  the  manner  of  game  cocks.  The  annexed 
copy  from  an  elegant  Chinese  miniature  painting 
represents  some  ladies  engaged  at  this  amusement, 
where  the  quails  are  actually  inhoop'd. 

Sc.  5.    p.  493. 

Caw.   1  Twas  merry,  wlien 

YouwBgeiMoajooriinglinE;  wbeq  your  direr 
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Did  bang  a  salt-fish  on  bit  book,  which  be 

This  incident,  which,  as  Mr,  Steevens  has  al- 
ready remarked,  was  borrowed  from  Plutarch, 
probably  suggested  a  story  related  by  Nashe, 
"  of  a  scholler  in  Cambridge,  that  standing  an- 
gling on  the  towne  bridge  there,  as  the  country 
people  on  the  market  day  passed  by,  secretly 
bayted  liis  hooke  wyth  a  red  herring  wyth  a'  bell 
about  the  necke,  and  so  conveying  it  into  the 
water  that  no  man  perceived  it,  all  on  the  sudayn, 
when  he  had  a  competent  throng  gathered  about 
hym,  up  he  twicht  it  agayne,  and  layd  it  openly 
before  them,  whereat  the  gaping  rurall  fooles, 
driven  into  no  lesse  admiration  than  the  common 
people  about  London  some  few  yeares  since  were 
at  the  bubbling  of  Moore-ditch,  sware  by  their 
chrisiendomes  that  as  many  dayee  and  yeeres  as 
they  had  lived,  they  never  saw  such  a  myracle  of 
a  red  herring  taken  in  the  fresh  water  before," 
Lenten  sluffe,  or  praise  qf  the  red  herring,  1599, 
4to,  p.  60.  But  Cleopatra's  trick  was  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature.  Antony  had  fished  unsuccessfully 
in  her  presence,  and  she  had  laughed  at  him. 
The  next  time  therefore  he  directed  the  boatman 
to  dive  under  the  water  and  attach  a  fish  to  his 
hook.    The  queen  perceived  the  stratagem,  but 
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affecting  not  to  notice  it,  congratulated  him  on  hie 
success.  Another  time,  however,  she  determined 
to  laugh  at  him  once  more,  and  gave  orders  to 
her  own  people  to  get  the  start  of  his  divers,  and 
put  some  dried  salt-fish  on  his  hook. 

Sc.  5.    p.  499. 

Cliq,  fame  innoccnti  "wape  not  the  thunder  bull. 

This  alludes  to  a  superstitious  notion  among 
the  ancients,  that  they  who  were  stricken  w  ith 
lightning  were  honoured  by  Jupiter  and  therefore 
to  be  accounted  holy.  Their  bodies  were  sup- 
posed not  to  putrify;and  after  having  been 
shown  for  a  certain  time  to  the  people,  were  not 
burned  in  the  usual  manner,  but  buried  on  the 
spot  where  the  lightning  fell,  and  a  monument 
erected  over  them.  Some,  however,  held  a  con. 
trary  opinion.  See  the  various  notes  on  the  line 
in  Persius, 

•'  Triste  jacnlucii,  evltanJiiraque bidental,"  Sal.  ii. 
The  ground  also  that  had  been  smitten  by  a  thun- 
derbolt was  accounted  sacred,  and  afterwards 
inclosed :  nor  did  any  one  presume  to  walk  on 
it.  This  we  iearn  from  Festus,  "  fulguritum,  id 
quod  est  fulmine  ictum ;  qui  locus  statim  fieri 
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putabatur  religiosus,  quod  cum  Deus  sibi  dicasse 
videretur."  These  plates  were,  therefore  con- 
secrated [o  the  gods,  ami  could  not  in  future 
become  the  property  of  any  one. 

Sc.  7.    p.  512. 

2.  San.  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me  no  jer- 
vide,  as  a  partaaii  I  could  not  Leave. 

Dr.  Johnson  says  the  partizan  is  a  pike,  and  so 
say  many  of  our  dictionaries ;  but  it  was  in  reality 
a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a  halbert.  Not 
being  so  long  as  the  former,  it  was  made  use  of 
in  trenches,  in  mounting  a  breach,  and  in  attack- 
ing or  defending  a  lodgment;  on  all  which  occa- 
sions the  pike  would  have  been  unmanageable. 
Its  upper  extremity  resembled  that  of  a  halbert, 
but  was  longer  and  broader.  In  more  modern 
times  it  wanted  the  cutting  axe  which  belongs  to 
the  halbert,  though  in  that  used  by  the  old 
Switzers  and  Germans  it  seems  to  have  had  it. 
The  etymology  of  the  word  has  been  much  con- 
troverted, but  appears  to  lie  between  the  Latin 
pertica  and  the  German  bart,  an  axe,  whence 
bardike,  a  little  axe.  Shakspeare  himself  has 
distinguished  it  from  the  pike,  "  Let  us  make 
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hirh  with  our  pikes  and  parthaat  a  grave."  Cym- 
beline,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 


Here  is  some  corruption,  and  unless  it  was 
originally  revels,  the  sense  is  irretrievable.  In  all 
events  Mr.  Steevens  has  erred  in  saying  that 
"  reel  was  not  in  our  author's  time,  employed  to 
signify  a  dance."  The  following  passage  in  » 
book  with  which  the  learned  editor  was  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  had  escaped  his  excellent 
memory,  proves  the  contrary.  "  Agnis  Tompson 
was  alter  brought  againe  before  the  king's  ma- 
jestic and  confessed  that  upon  the  night  of  AH- 
hollon  even  last,  she  was  accompanied  with  a 
great  many  witches  to  the  number  of  two  hun- 
drcth  ;  and  that  all  they  together  went  by  sea  each 
one  in  a  riddle  or  cive,  and  went  in  the  same  very 
substantially  wirh  ih;rgon~  of  making  merrie 
and  drinking  by  the  waye  in  [lie  same  riddles  or 
cives,  to  thekcrke  of  North  Uarrkk  in  Loivthian, 
and  that  after  they  had  landed,  tooke  hands  on 
the  land,  and  daunced  this  reitl  or  short  daunce, 
ringing  all  with  one  voice, 

"  Commer  goe  ye  before,  rammer  goe  ye, 
Gif  ye  will  uot  goe  before,  cummer  lei  me." 
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At  which  time  she  confessed,  that  Grilles 
Duncane  did  goe  before  them  playing  this  reill 
or  datmce  upon  a  small  trump,  call  a  Jewes 
trump,  untill  they  entered  into  the  kerk  of  North 
Barrick."  Naues  from  Scotland  declaring  the 
da  mnable  life  and  death  of  doctor  Fian,  a  nota- 
ble sorcerer,  who  was  turned  at  Edenbrotigh  in 
January  last,  159),  sign,  Biij. 


ACT  III. 
Scene  6.    Page  5*3. 

CiI.   The  wife  of  Antony 

Should  have  an  army  fur  an  tahrr. 

An  inker  is  3  person  who  introduces  others 
ceremoniously,  though  originally  a  door-keeper, 
from  the  French  huissier,  and  that  from  huit, 
ostium.  This  is  no  otherwise  worth  the  mention, 
than  to  mark  the  corrupt  orthography  of  the 
w  ord,  which  ought  to  be  written  father.  Thus 

Mado  rooms,  and  passage  for  them  did  prepare." 

fairy  qarea,  B.  i.  Canto.  4.  St.  13. 

Cavendish  the  servant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
speaking  of  his  master's  arrest  by  the  Earl  of 
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Northumberland,  says,  "  he  toke  the  Earlc  by 
the  hande,  and  led  him  in  to  his  bed-chamber. 
And  they  being  there  all  alone,  save  onely  I  who 
kept  the  dure  accorttiitf;  tu  my  tttttye,  being  geji- 
tleman  usshcr,  &c."    Life  of  Wolsey,  MS. 

Sc.  6.    p.  544. 

Cat.   and  have  prevented 

The  oitt/tt  of  our  love. 

Mr.Steevens,  in  claiming  the  merit  of  this  neces- 
sary change  from  ostentation,  had  forgotten  that 
it  had  been  already  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 

Sc.  6.    p.  544. 

Cu.    Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  utilrucl  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

The  change  was  made  by  Dr.  Warburton  from 
abstract,  which  he  declares  to  be  absurd ;  but, 
as  an  eminent  critic  has  remarked,  it  has  been 
made  very  unnecessarily.  The  canon  somewhere 
laid  down,  viz.  that  where  [he  old  text  is  capa- 
ble of  a  meaning,  no  alteration  should  be  ha- 
zarded, ought  to  have  been  observed  in  this  in- 
stance.   The  sense  is  obviously,  "  Octavia  drew 
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away  or  abstracted  Cleopatra  from  Antony,** 
and  she  might  therefore  be  very  properly  called 
in  Shakspeare's  bold  language,  an  abstract. 

Another  reason  for  retaining  the  old  reading 
is,  (hat,  generally  speaking,  Dr.  Warburton's 
rihi-^iLlii::'..-,  arc  inadmissible. 

Sc.  II.    p.  587. 
Asr.  If  from  the  field  I  sball  relura  ooce  more 
To  kiss  tliese  lips,  I  will  appenr  io  blood— 
I  nil]  be  treble-si  newd,  hearted,  breathM, 
And  light  malicinnsly  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Wore  nici  and  lucliy.  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  mo  fcrjeils — 
The  word  nice,  sometimes  used  by  Shakspeare 
;n  a  sense  bordering  on  that  of  amorous  or  wan- 
ton, seems  in  the  presr-M  m-'-unce  to  have  pre- 
cisely that  meaning.  Antony  says  that  his  former 
luxurious  hours  with  Cleopatra  were  fortunate  fo 
those  who  asked  his  favours,  but  that  now  he 
will  appear  in  blood.  The  historian  Stowe,  in  re- 
cording an  accident  that  happened  to  one  Mary 
Ereame  in  the  year  IJ83,  says  that  she  "had 
beene  accrued  by  her  husband  to  bee  a  nice  wo- 
man of  h?r  body."    We  have  also  an  old  play 
entitled  The  nice  wanton. 
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Sc.  11.  p.  589. 

Eso.   and  in  that  mood. 

The  dote  will  |>eck  the  tstridgt. 
i.  e,  the  falcon.  See  the  note  in  vol.  i.  p. 435,  &c. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  9.    Page  611. 


3.  Sold.  Gost  to  him. 

In  the  old  copy  sleep.  The  alteration  is  by 
Mr.  Sreevens,  and,  as  he  says,  for  the  sake  of 
measure ;  but  that  was  already  complete.  The 
harmony  is  certainly  improved,  as  the  accenl  is 
to  be  laid  on  In  in  the  ensuing  line. 

Sc.  12.    p.  6S4. 
A»t.  My  good  ban,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  ii 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  1  am  Antony ; 

I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queix, — 
Whose  hearl,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine; 
 she,  Eros,  has 
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On?  should  really  suppose  thai  Shakspeare 
had  written  [his  speech  just  after  having  lost  a 
game  at  cards,  and  before  the  manner  in  which 
it  had  been  played  was  out  of  his  mind.  Dr. 
Warburton's  explanation  is  too  superficial  to  merit 
the  commendation  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  be- 
stowed on  it.  That  of  Mr.  Malone  is  much  more 
judicious  and  satisfactory ;  but  it  has  not  been 
perceived  that  a  marked  and  particular  allusion 
is  intended.  This  is  to  the  old  rard  game  of 
trump,  which  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
our  modem  whist.  It  was  played  by  two  against 
two,  and  sometimes  by  three  against  three.  Ilia 
thus  mentioned  in  Gammer  Gurton's  needle. 
Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  "  We  be  fast  set  at  trump  man, 
hard  by  the  fire ;"  and  likewise  in  Dekkar's  Bel- 
man  of  London,  among  other  card  games.  In 
Eliot's  FruiCsfor  the  French,  1593,  p.  53,  It  is 
called  11  a  veiie  common  alehouse  game  in  Eng. 
land ;"  and  Rice,  in  his  Invective  against 
vices,  l2mo,  b.  1.  n.  d.  but  printed  before  1600, 
speaking  of  sharpers'  tricks  at  cards,  mentions 
"renouncyng  the  iromjieznd  comming  in  again  e." 
The  Italians  call  it  trhmplietto  ;  see  Florio's  dic- 
tionary. In  Capitolo's  poem  on  Ptimero,  another 
card  game,  Svo,  it  is  called  trionfi,  and 

consigned  to  the  peasants.    Minsheu,  in  his 
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Spanish  dialogues,  p.  25,  makes  it  a  game  for 
old  men.  We,  in  all  probability,  received  it 
from  the  French  triompke,  which  occurs  in  Ra- 
belais as  one  of  Gargantua's  games.  The  term 
indicates  a  winning  or  triumphant  card ;  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  pretence  for  deriving  it 
from  tromper,  whatever  Ben  Jonson  might  have 
thought  to  the  contrary,  who,  in  reality,  seems 
only  to  indulge  in  a  pun  upon  the  word. 

Sc.  IS.   p.  627. 

An,  I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 

Weep  for  my  pardon.    So  it  mult  be,  for  now 
All  length  a  torture. 
Mr.  Steevens  suspects  that  the  author  wrote 
life;  surely  without  reason.  Length  is  exttm'fm 
or  protraction  of  life. 


THE  CLOWN. 

He  is  a  mere  Country  fellow  ;  but  Shakspeare, 
in  compliance  with  the  usual  expectations  of  the 
audience,  has  bestowed  on  him  a  due  portion  of 
wit  and  satire. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  2.    Page  18. 

A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almoit  Ihe  sum  he  payi. 

This  has  already  been  so  ingeniously  interpreted, 
that  there  is  considerable  hazard  in  the  offer  of 
any  other  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  yet,  may 
not  Imogen  mean,  "  the  possession  of  me  is 
much  too  dearly  bought  by  the  banishment  to 
which  you  sentence  him;  he  has  almost  nothing 
for  so  large  a  price." 

Sc.  5.    p.  27. 

Enter  F]iiLi»m,  Iachimq  Sic. 

Mr.  Malone  having  shown  that  this  name  is 
borrowed  from  the  Italian  Giacomn,  it  should  be 
printed  Jackimc,  in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake 
in  the  pronunciation. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  2.    Page  65. 

Imo.  From  fairies  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye ' 

See  vol.  i.  p.  207. 

Sc.  3.    p.  72. 
Hark,  lurk,  thm  krk  at  heaven' l  gate  iingt. 
The  frequent  mention  of  the  lark,  especially 
among  our  older  poets,  has  bcsri  ah'cady  cxem^ 
plified  in  a  variety  of  corresponding  passages  with 
the  above,  which  either  Shakspeare  might  have 
imitated,  or  which  are  imitations  from  him.  To 
these  the  following  may  be  added. 
"  On  mot-owe  tho  the  dai  sprung 
Acid  the  Jarke  bigan  hur  song." 

Romance  of  Sir  Qlltwt.  MS. 
"  Even  at  the  tivclyjhl  In  the  daivnyn^c 
Whan  thehirkc  of  customs  gynnelb  <yoga 
Fur  to  salue  in  her  heavenly  laye 
The  lusty  goddesse  of  the  raartnre  grave." 

Lydgate's  Stgc  of  Treyi,  B.i. 
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"  Whan  the  larke  messager  of  day 
Of  customs  aye  Aurora  doth  salue, 
With  sondry  notes  liir  sorowe  to  talWK, 
Or  Phcbuj  ryse  io  joye  and  gladncsse." 

Lydgate*s  Sep  o/Tiayt,  B.  iii. 

"  Upaprang  the  golden  candle  matutyne, 
Willi  i-k-ir  flVpnrit  ivniy.  iliiMaiU-in-, 
Gliding  the  mirry  foivlis  in  thair  nest : 
Or  Phebus  was  in  purpour  kaip  revest 
Upsprang  (be  lark,  the  herene'i  mynstnd  syne 
In  may  inlill  a,  morrow  mirth  fullest." 

Diiubar*s  Gotten  Itrgt. 

"  With  men?  note  her  loud  salutes  the  mounting  lark." 

Spenser's  Fairy  peat,  B.  I.  Canto  it.  si.  51. 

"Early,  cheerful,  mounting  Ink, 

Stint  awhile  thy  song,  and  hark. 
And  learn  my  new  inditing 
'"  Bear  up  this  hymn,  to  heair'n  it  bear 
E'enup  to  heav'n,  and  sing  it  there,"  S:c. 

Da.vies'1  AcmAci  hymns,  lsr©. 

"  and  then  my  suite, 

(Like  to  the  lark,  at  break  of  day  arising 

l'loin  z. 1 1 !.!-.■  i "i  f:'r[li)  .-.i:L'>  hyi::,-  ::<  !,.:ii,;Lr-;  gate." 

"The  hike  lliat  left  her  food,  her  nest,  heryong,  , 

Saluted  heaven.*1  ' 

Niccolls's  LWm  mtU/ery,  IfilO,  41c 
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■'  And  the  lark  from  out  [lie  film™', 
Soars  upright,  on  matin  wings 
And  it  (he  gale  of  heaven  singi" 

PeaikUTsl,  In  Dodsley'i  colieclion,  vol.  iv. 


Sc.  4.    p.  83. 
Iach.  The  roofo1  the  chamber 

With  goHiB  chrruHms  is  fretted ;  hor  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Ofiilver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  niceJv 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Mr.  Steevens  calls  the  golden  cherubintt  a  taw- 
dry image,  and  proceeds,  justly  enough,  to  ridi- 
cule an  idle  representation  of  the  heavenly  choirs; 
but  the  poet  must  he  cleared  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  blame.  He  is  not  accountable  for  the 
fashions  or  follies  of  his  age,  and  has,  in  this 
instance,  given  a  faithful  description  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  rooms  in  great  houses  were  some- 
times ornamented.  That  brands  were  those  parts 
of  the  andirons  which  supporled  the  wood,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Whalley,  remains  to  be  proved; 
The  Cupids  would  not  lean  or  hang  over  these 
bars,  but  rather  stand  with  their  faces  turned 
from  them,  and  opposite  to  the  spectator.  The 
brartds  are  more  likely  to  have  been  the  inverted 
torches  mentioned  by  Mr.  Steevens. 


10J  •  CYMBELINE. 


Sc.  5.    p.  94. 
Post.  Me  of  my  lawfiil  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance :  did  it 
"Willi  a  pudency  to  rosy,  Jic, 

A  useless  note  on  (his  speech,  which  would 
make  our  poet  equally  vulgar  and  obscene,  when 
he  was  expressing  a  sentiment  of  the  most  refined 
delicacy,  may  be  well  dispensed  with  in  any  fu- 


ACT  III. 
Scene  1.    Page  99. 
Cim.  Oui  ancestor  was  thatMulmutiii!,  which 
Ordfjn'd  our  laws  

Who  was  the  first  of  Britain,  kc. 
The  judicious  and  necessary  omission  of  tha 
words  "  made  our  laws,"  after  the  second  Mul. 
mutius,  originally  belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  who  would  have  deserved  more  thanks 
from  his  readers  for  his  regulations  of  Shakspeare's 
metre,  if  they  had  not  been  too  frequently  made 
without  a  proper  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  tho 
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Sc.  I.  p.  100. 

Cm.  Thy  CanarA^iifime. 

Although  our  old  writers  frequently  make 
mention  of  Roman  knights,  that  is,  military 
chieftains,  it  is  very  much  to  be  apprehended  that 
the  present  expression  must  be  regarded  as  a 
downright  anachronism,  as  well  as  another  simi- 
lar passage  in  p.  213,  where  Cymbeline  addresses 
Belarius  and  his  sons:  "  Bow  your  knees  ;  arise, 
my  knights  of  thcbattle,  &c."  The  word  knight 
was  formerly  used  with  great  latitude.  Dr.  Bul- 
lein  calls  Dioscorides  "  that  olde  famous  Egyp- 
tian kmjghtt." 

Sc.  2.    p.  105. 
Iho.  (Some  griefs  are  med  era  able;)  that  is  ooeof  ihem. 

For  it  doth  physick  kne  | — 
The  whole  of  this  should  be  included  in  the 
parenthesis,  as  in  Mr.  Malone's  edition.  No  rea- 
son has  been  assigned  by  Mr.  Steevens  for  the 
variation,  which  may  be  an  error  of  the  press. 

Sc.  3.   p.  117. 

Bui..   Exriphilc, 

Thou  wait  their  nunc— 
The  above  name  might  have,  been  borrowed 
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from  the  story  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphile,  in 
Pettie's  Petite  palace,  1598,  4to. 

Sc.  4.    p.  120. 

Pii.   whose  tongue 

OutvenomsiU  the  worms  of  Nils. 
So  in  the  anonymous  play  of  Wily  beguilde, 
"  Whose  tongue  more  venom  than  the  serpent's  jling," 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  imitation. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  2.    Page  154. 

Gui,  But  hie  neat  cookery. 

This  speech  has  exercised  the  talents  of  a  cer- 
tain ingenious  female  illustrator  of  Shakspeare, 
who  has  endeavoured  to  ridicule  the  character  of 
Imogen,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  play.  She 
degrades  our  heroine  into  a  mere  kitchen  wench, 
and  adverts  to  what  she  calls  her  (Economical 
education.  Now  what  is  this  but  to  expose  her 
own  ignorance  of  ancient  manners?  If  she  had 
missed  the  advantage  of  qualifying  herself  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspeare's  plots  by  a  perusal 
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of  our  old  romances,  she  ought  at  least  to  have 
remembered,  what  every  well  informed  woman 
of  the  present  age  is  acquainted  with,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  princesses  in  Homer's  Odyssey.  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  judge  of  ancient  simplicity  by  a 
mere  knowledge  of  modem  manners ;  and  such 
fastidious  critics  had  belter  ciose  the  book  of 
Shakspeare  for  ever.  In  another  part  of  her  cri- 
tique on  this  play,  she  condemns  the  giving  of  the 
drug  to  Imogen  which  Pisanio  had  received  from 
the  queen,  from  an  idea  that  he  was  sufficiently 
warned  of  its  soporific  quality ;  and  she  positively 
states  that  the  physician  had,  by  a  whisper,  in- 
formed Pisanio  of  ils  property ;  not  one  word  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Shakspeare.  So  much 
for  the  criticism  and  accuracy  of  a  work  to  which 
Dr.  Johnson  condescended  to  write  a  dedication. 
He  has  likewise  too  often  confided  in  its  opinions 
in  the  course  of  several  of  his  remarks  on  Shale 
speare's  plays. 

Sc.  2.  p.  156. 

Clo.  Know 'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  > 
Got.  No,  nor  Ihy  tailor,  rascal. 

Mr,  Steevens's  correct  ear  has  on  this,  perhaps 
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single,  occasion,  been  deceived.  He  objects  to 
the  negation  no,  as  "  at  once  superfluous  and 
injurious  to  the  metre ;"  yet  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  line  harmoniously  without  it.  Nor 
docs  it  constitute  the  superfluity  of  the  metre, 
which  has,  exclusively,  two  redundant  syllables. 
If  any  alteration  were  allowable,  it  might  be  the 
following, 

"  Know'st  not  my  clothes !    No,  nor  thy  tlilor,  rascal." 

Sc.  2.    p.  164. 
Bil.  O  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  nature,  how  thyself  thoo  blaion'«  

This  judicious  emendation  from  thou  thyself 
&c,  claimed  by  one  learned  gentleman  and 
adopted  by  another,  is  the  original  properly  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer. 


Sc.  2.    p.  168. 
Got.  Wlih/wmJe  feiries  will  his  tomb  be  haunted. 

L  e.  harmless  and  protecting  spirits,  not  fairies 
of  a  mischievous  nature. 
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Sc.  2.  p.  169. 


Gvi.  And  ■ 


will  not  come  to  the?. 


Mr.  Sleevens  imputes  great  violence  to  this 
change  of  person,  and  would  read  "  come  to 
him ;"  but  there  is  no  impropriety  in  Guiderius's 
sudden  address  to  the  l-ody  itself.  It  might  in- 
deed be  ascribed  to  our  author's  careless  manner, 
of  which  an  instance  like  the  present  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  act,  where  Posthumus 
says, 


Musi  murder  wiles  much  better  tbau  thcmtlUlft." 


A«v.   the  ruddock  would. 

With  charitable  bill, — bring  thueall  thilj 

Yea  and  fiirr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none 


The  question  made  by  Dr.  Percy,  whether  the 
notion  of  the  redbreast  coveting  dead  bodies  be 
older  than  the  celebrated  ballad  of  the  babes  of 
the  wood,  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  in  the 
affirmative  by  Mr.  Reed's  note.  In  Dckker's' 
Filtamet  discovered  by  lanthom  and  candle 


Sc.  2.   p.  169. 
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light,  1616,  4to,  it  is  said:  "  They  that  cheer* 
gp  a  prisoner  but  with  their  right,  are  Robin  red 
breasts  that  bring  strawes  in  their  bils  to  cover  a 
dead  man  in  extremitie."    See  chap.  xv. 

With  respect  to  winter-ground;  until  some 
other  example  of  the  use  of  this  word  be  pro- 
duced, there  will  be  no  impropriety  in  offering  a 
substitute  in  winter-green,  that  is,  "  to  preserve 
thy  tomb  green  with  moss  in  the  winter  season, 
when  there  will  be  no  flowers  wherewith  to  deck 
it."  Such  a  verb  might  have  been  suggested  to 
Shakspeare,  who  often  coins  in  this  way,  by  the 
piant  winter-green,  the  pyrola. 

Ruddock  was  the  Saxon  name,  nubbuc,  for 
the  redbreast,  and  long  continued  to  be  so.  In 
BuIIokar's  Msop,  1585,  12mo,  there  is  a  fable 
"  Of  a  fowlor  and  the  bird  cale'd  Robin-red- 
brest,"  which  concludes  in  these  words:  "  Then 
the  fowlor,  hop  of-taklng  many  being  lost,  when 
it  waz  now  tym  too-rest,  drawing  the  netz,  he 
cauht  only  on  Robin-ruddoh,  which  being  un. 
happy  fjunluckyj  had  abydd  stil  in  the  shrap." 

Sc.  2.   pA  1 75. 

Imo.  'Oi't  pitliklni ! 

JSl.  Steevens's  derivation  from  God's  my  pity. 
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Is  not  quite  comet.  It  is  rather  from  God's 
pity,  diminutively  used  by  the  addition  of  kin. 
In  this  manner  we  have  'od's  todiiirts. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAY. 

For  the  plot  of  Cymbelitie,  Shakspeare  has 
been  almost  exclusively  indebted  to  Boccaccio's 
novel  of  Bemabo  Lomellin,  Day  2,  novel  9,  as 
Mr.  Malone  has  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt.  Unless  we  suppose,  what  is  not  probable, 
that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian 
language,  or  that  he  had  heard  the  above  novel 
read  by  some  person  in  English,  a  difficulty  arises 
in  accounting  for  the  manner  in  which  he  got 
access  to  it.  The  earliest  English  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  Decameron,  was  first  printed 
in  1620,  by  Isaac  Jaggard,  in  folio,  and  in  two 
parts,  the  first  of  which  was  republished  under 
the  title  of  The  modell  of  wit,  mirth,  eloquence 
and  conversation,  framed  in  ten  days  of  an  hun- 
dred curious  pieces,  by  seven  honourable  ladies, 
and  three  noble  gentlemen,  preserved  to  posterity 
by  the  renowned  John  Boccacio  the  first  refiner 
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of  Italian  prose,  and  now  translated  into  English, 
1&'.rj,  in  folio.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  x 
preceding  note  vol.  i.  p.  165.  Had  Shakspeare 
been  intimately  acquainted  with  Boccaccio's  De- 
cameron, one  should  have  expected  that  he  would 
have  made  considerable  use  of  that  work;  but 
this  is  the  only  play  in  which  the  most  material 
part  of  the  plot  has  been  extracted  from  it.  There 
are  indeed  one  or  two  instances  in  which  a  very 
slight  use  has  been  made  of  it,  but  then  evidently 
through  the  medium  of  an  English  translation. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  our  author  might  have 
known  French  enough  to  have  occasionally  read 
the  Decameron  in  that  language  i  ' 
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\  ACT  n. 

Scene  I.    Page  276. 
Ami.  And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  chtirming  eyes. 

commending  [he  beauty  of  his 
eyes,  bur  advening  to  their  power  of fascination. 
'ITiis  was  anciently  supposed  a  peculiar  quality  of 
the  eye,  and  many  remedies  or  amulets  were 
used  to  charm  away  its  power. 


Sc.  3.    p.  287. 

Tt  M.  While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  s»eet  melodious  birds. 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  lo  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

We  have  here  a  curious  lullaby  note,  which, 
as  well  as  the  present,  may  possibly  have  a  drowsy 
effect  on  all  readers  but  staunch  antiquaries  and 
etymologists.  For  the  benefit  therefore  of  the 
latter  it  may  be  observed,  that  Dr.  Johnson  is 
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probably  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  nurse's 
word  by  signifies  sleep,  otherwise  than  as  a  con- 
traction of  lullaby.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  Mr. 
Holt  White  had  favoured  us  with  some  proof  that 
to  lull  originally  signified  to  sleep,  and  that  its 
present  sense,  to  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 
tound,  is  but  a  secondary  one,  retained  after  the 
primitive  import  had  become  obsolete.  The  same 
ingenious  critic  proceeds  to  state  that  by  means 
house,  and  therefore  lullaby  is  to  go  to  house  or 
cradle.  There  is  so  much  plausibility  in  ihis  con- 
jecture that  it  is  almost  a  pity  to  be  obliged  to 
dissent  from  it.  Though  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  by  signifies  a  dwelling,  it  is  presumed  that 
this  sense  is  as  unconnected  with  the  word  in 
question  as  Dr.  Johnson's  sleep.  It  would  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  northern 
verb  to  lull,  which  means  to  sing  gently ;  but  it 
is  evidently  connected  with  the  Greek.  XaXtw, 
loquor,  or  XaXXij,  the  sound  made  by  the  beach 
at  sea.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  Roman 
nurses  used  the  word  lalla  to  quiet  their  children, 
and  that  they  feigned  a  deity  called  Lallus,  whom 
they  invoked  on  that  occasion ;  the  lullaby  or  tune 
itself  was  called  by  the  same  name.  As  lallate 
meant  to  ting  lalla,  to  lull  might  in  like  manner 
denote  the  singing  of  the  nurse's  lullaby  to  in- 
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dure  the  child  to  sleep.  Thus  in  an  ancient 
carol  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  pre- 
served among  the  Sloane  MSS.  No.  2593 : 

"  che  song  a  slepe  wl,  her  faUyngt 
here  dere  sone  our  savyoure." 

In  another  old  ballad  printed  by  Mr.  Hitson  in 
bis  Ancient  tongs,  p.  198,  the  burden  is  "  lully, 
lully,  lullaby,  lullyby,  sweete  baby,  &c.;"  from 
which  it  seems  probable  that  lullaby  is  only  a 
comparatively  modern  contraction  of  lully  baby, 
the  first  word  lu;;iui  nate  offspring  of 

the  Roman  Mia.  In  another  of  these  pieces  still 
more  ancient,  and  printed  in  the  same  collection, 
we  have,  "  lull  ay,  lullow,  lully,  bewy,  lullabaw 
baw."  The  'Welsh  appear  to  have  been  famous 
for  their  lullaby  songs.  Jones,  in  Ills  Arte  and 
science  of  preserving  bodie  and  soule,  1579,  4to, 
says,  "  The  best  nurses,  but  especially  the  trim 
and  skilfull  Welch  women,  doe  use  to  sing  some 
preaiy  sonets,  wherwith  their  copious  tong  is 
plentifully  stoared  of  divers  pretie  tunes  and  plea- 
saunt  ditties,  that  the  children  disquieted  might 
be  brought  to  reste :  but  translated  ncverso  well, 
they  want  their  grace  in  Englishe,  for  lacke  of 
proper  words  :  so  that  I  will  omit  them,  as  I  wishe 
they  would  theyr  lascivious  Dytnes,  wanton  Lid- 
lies,  and  amorous  Englins," 
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Mr.  White,  in  reviewing  his  opinion  of  the  ety- 
mology of  good-by,  will  perhaps  incline  to  think 
it  a  contraction,  when  properly  written  good  b'ye, 
of  God  be  with  you,  and  not  "may  your  house 

To  add  to  the  stock  of  our  old  lullaby  songs, 
two  are  here  subjoined.  The  first  is  from  a  pa- 
geant of  The  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  acted  at 
Coventry  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  by 
the  taylors  and  shearers  of  that  city,  and  most 
obligingly  communicated  by  Mr.  Sharpe.  The 
other  is  from  the  curious  volume  of  songs  men- 
tioned before  in  vol.  L  p.  426.  Both  exhibit  the 
simplicity  of  ancient  manners. 

"  Lully.  lulla,  thou  litlell  tine  childe, 
By  by  Idly  lullay, 
Lully  lullay  thou  liltell  tyne  child, 
By  by  lully  lullay. 

O  sisters  too,  how  may  *t  do, 

in  prL'sirve  this  day 
This  (jure  yongUng,  for  wbora  wo  do  singe 
By  by  lully  lullay. 

Herod  the  king,  in  his  raging, 

Chargid  he  halh  this  day; 
Hii  men  of  might,  in  his  owne  sight. 

All  yonge  children  to  slay. 
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That  wo  is  me,  pore  child  for  thee. 
And  ever  morne  anil  say ; 

For  {hi  parting,  nether  say  nor  sing, 
By  by  tolly  lullay." 


"  By  by  lullaby 
Rockyd  I  my  cbyld 
In  idle  hie  as  I  lay 
Me  tbopghl  I  hard  a  maydyn  aay 
And  spak  ihes  wordy!  myldc, 
My  lylil  none  with  [he  I  play 
And  em  she  son*  by  iulhy. 
Hus  roekyd  .he  hyr  chyld 
Byhylullabi, 
Rockidlmychildbyby. 
Then  merveld  I  ryghl  sore  of  thyi 
A  niayde  lo  have  a  chyld  I  wys, 
Sy  by  lullay. 

Thus  roekyd  she  her  chyld 

By  by  lullaby,  roekyd  1  my  chyld."  Fink 


Sc.  3.    p.  290. 

T*«.  Overcome  with  moss  and  baleful  roideice. 

This  epithet  is  extremely  appropriate  either 
conformably  to  an  ancient,  but  erroneous,  opi- 
nion, that  the  berries  of  the  misletoe  were  poi- 
sonous ;  or  on  account  of  the  use  made  of  this 
plant  by  the  Druids  during  their  detestable  hu. 
man  sacrifices. 

12 
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ACT  HL 

Scene  1.    Page  305. 

Tit.  Speak  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 

Hath  made  tliee  handliss  in  Ihy  father's  light  t 

Dr.Warburton  says,  "we  should  read  spighl;" 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  a  change  for  the  worse. 
Titus  had  made  no  attempt  to  prevent  the  muti- 
lation of  his  unhappy  daughter,  nor  had  it  taken 
place  in  despite,  i.  e.  contempt  or  hatred  of  him. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  3.    Page  338. 
Tit.  Ami  rftfa  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  move  the  Gods. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  arrangement, 
it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  author  is 
here  indebted  to  Virgil's 

"  Flectero  si  ncquco  suporos,  Acheronla  mc-vebo." 
This  may  be  added  to  the  list  of  classical  allusions 
at  the  end  of  the  play. 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  1.    Page  351. 

A*«.  An  idiot  holds  bis  laulile  fur  i  God, 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  thai  God  lie  swean. 

Even  though  ihe  bauble  here  mentioned  had 
been  actually  of  that  kind  which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  a  note  in  AU's  well  that  entls  well. 
Act  iv,,  hi-.;  irii;;:.;!n;;ii<j:i  v. .  ■■,;],'■.  !h.'  deemed  not  a 
little  fanciful,  who  would  connect  it  with  the  ob- 
ject of  the  singular  oath  in  Genesis,  xxiv.  9. 
There  cannot  however  be  a  doubt  that  Aaron 
refers  to  that  sort  of  bauble  or  sceptre  which  was 
usually  carried  in  the  hand  by  natural  idiots  and 
allowed  jesters,  and  by  which,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, they  would  sometimes  swear.  The  re- 
semblance which  it  bore  to  an  image  or  idol 
suggested  the  poet's  comparison. 

Sc.  2.    p.  363, 
Tit.  So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
This  redundant  line  ought  to  be  thus  arranged 
and  printed. 
So, 

Now  bring  tliem  In,  for  1  will  play  the  coot. 
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Sc.  3.    p.  364. 
Mm.  Home' b  emperor,  and  nsplicw,  beak  theparle. 

Dr.  Johnson  makes  the  sense  "  begin  the 
parley."  Is  it  not  rather  "  breah  off  this  sort  of 
discourse!"?  for  Lucius  and  Saturninua  had  al- 
ready begun  the  parley  by  sparring  language :  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  it  Marcus  interferes, 
by  declaring  that  their  quarrels  must  be  adjusted 
by  gentle  words. 

Throughout  this  play  the  name  Andronicu.% 
is  improperly  accented.  It  should  have  been 
Androniais, 


THE  CLOWN. 

He  is  nothing  more  than  a  shrewd  rustic,  per- 
forming the  office  of  a  messenger. 
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Page  388. 

PenlapoHi.] 

This,"  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "  is  an  imaginary 
city,  and  its  name  might  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  romance.  We  meet,  indeed,  in  history 
with  PentapoHtana  regio,  a  country  in  Africa, 
and  from  thence  perhaps  some  novelist  furnished 
the  sounding  title  of  PentapoUt,"  &c.  But  there 
was  no  absolute  reason  for  supposing  it  a  city  in 
this  play,  as  Gower  in  the  Confessio  amantis  had 
done,  a  circumstance  which  had  probably  misled 
Mr.  Steevens.  In  the  original  Larin  romance  of 
Apollonius  Tyrius  it  is  most  accurately  called 
Pentapolis  Cyrenorum,  and  was,  as  both  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  inform  us,  a  district  of  Cyrenaica 
in  Africa,  comprising,^  cities,  of  which  Cyrene 
was  one. 
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ACT  I. 

Guweh.  Tosingawng^oMw,  sung. 

The  edilor  having  very  properly  adopted  Mr. 
Tvlalone's  amendment  in  the  test,  has  forgotten 
to  mention  that  the  former  reading  was  that  old, 
and  the  note  is  consequently  rendered  obscure. 


Sc.  1.  p.  397. 

Pin.  See  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  

A  transposition  of  spring  and  king  has  been 
suggested,  but  on  no  solid  foundation  ;  nor,  it  is 
presumed,  is  the  passage  incurably  depraved,  or 
even  any  change  necessary.  Mr.  Steevens  asks 
"  With  what  propriety  can  a  lady's  thoughts  be 
styled  the  king  of  every  virtue?"  For  this  the 
poet  must  answer,  who  evidently  designed  an 
T'.i/iitlicsis  in  king  and  subjects. 
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Sc.  I.  p.  402. 

Am.  Read  the  conclusion  then ; 

Which  nad  and  not  cxpuundcd,  'lis  decreed. 
As  these  before,  thee,  thou  thyself  shak  bleed. 
Cniichtsia-i,  which  fofi'ii-riy  signified  a  trial  or 
experiment,  is  here  put  lor  rith'.k;  itself  a  trial  of 
skill  The  practice  of  proposing  such  riddles,  with 
the  penalty  for  not  expounding  them,  is  borrowed 
from  ancient  romances,  In  that  of  Trulan  dc 
Ztfoimaix,  there  is  a  giant  who  detains  ail  pa;  -cn- 
gers  that  he  meets,  and  puts  them  to  the  test  of 
unfolding  a  riddle.  If  they  fail,  he  kills  them. 
A  hero  at  length  presents  himself,  who,  after  ex- 
plaining the  riddle,  proposes  one  in  his  turn  ;  the 
giant  not  being  able  to  expound  it,  is  himself 
put  to  death.  The  construction  of  these  riddles 
is  the  same  as  that  in  the  play,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  specimen : 

"  Je  d'un  arbrejouyjadis 
Quej'uimois  miuux  que  paradise 
C'est  arW  bel  frtlict  nVapporla 
Qui?  sa  grand'  beautd  m'entorta 
Tcllement  que  la  fleur  en  pris: 
Et  puis  du  fiuist  tant  je  raespris 
Qu'a  Is  manger  fa  irrile. 
Dy  moy  du  cas  la  verite, 
I,i  iii'-  ul^uh  fa  vie  auras; 
Si  non  ioi<  seur  que  tu  mourrae." 
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Sc.  1.  p.  402. 

DflUGii.  In  all  mk  that,  may'st  thou  prove  prosperous ! 
This  reading  has  been  adopted  in  preference  to 
that  of  the  old  copy,  which  was,  of  all  said  yet ; 
and  in  support  of  it  Mr.  Mason  has  offered  the 
following  argument. 

She  cannot  with  him  more  prosperous  in  ex- 
pounding the  riddle  than  those  who  had  preceded 
him  ;  because  his  success  would  cause  the  publica- 
tion of  her  own  shame.  Feeling  a  regard  for 
the  prince,  she  deprecates  his  fate,  and  whites 
he  may  not  succeed  in  soil  ing  the  riddle;  but 
that  Ar'.t  failure  inrni  lr:  niteiulerl  with  prosperous 
consequences.  Now  she  must  have  very  well 
known  that  the  failure  in  question  could  .be 
attended  with  no  other  consequences  than  the 
forfeiture  of  his  life,  a  condition  that  had  been 
just  before  expressly  declared.  Nor  was  such  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  lady  likely  to  operate  as 
an  inducement  to  the  prince  to  try  his  chance. 
The  wonts  "  save  that"  appear  to  have  no  regu- 
lar  antecedent.  Would  it  not  therefore  be  more 
chariiable  towards  the  lady  to  suppose  ihat  her 
mind  revoked  at  the  guilty  situation  she  was  placed 
in ;  and  that  a  sudden  affection  for  the  prince,  and 
a  desire  to  be  honourably  united  to  such  a  man, 
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might  take  possession  of  her  mind;  and  induce  her 
to  wish,  according  to  a  sense  which  may  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  old  reading,  that,  as  to  all  which 
had  been  uttered,  he  might  prove  successful  ?  It 
should  be  remembered  too,  that  this  idea  corre- 
sponds entirely  with  the  character  of  the  princess 
in  Gower.  Should  this  interpretation  be  thought 
just,  the  present  speech  must  be  supposed  to  be 
privately  addressed  to  the  prince. 

Sc.  I.  410. 
Pia.   for  wisdom  sees,  thoK  men 

Blush  not  in  aciinns  Wn.  fc.  v  ihnti  llic  night. 
Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 

The  old  reading  was  show  no  course,  which 
is  equivalent  with  take  no  weans  ;  and  the  con- 
struction is,  "  they  who  blush  not  for  bad  actions 
will  take  no  means  to  conceal  them." 

Sc.  2.    p.  413. 
Fbe.  Let  none  disturb  us :  why  this  charge  of  thoughts ! 
Both  the  old  editions  have  change,  which,  as 
Mr.  Mason  has  shown,  may  very  well  stand; 
and  even  the  redundant  word  should,  in  the  old 
copies,  might  be  retained  without  diminishing  the 
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harmony  of  the  line.  The  sense  would  then  be, 
"  Let  none  disturb  us  :  why  should  this  change 
of  sentiment  [disturb  us"]? 

Sc.  4.    p.  426. 
Ci_e.  If  heaven  slumber  while  Iheir  creatines  want, 
Thty  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 

As  these  lines  stand  they  are  ungrammatical. 
The  original  reading  was,  no  doubt,  if  the  Gods 
slumber,  which  was  altered  by  the  licencer  of 
the  press.  This  should  either  be  restored,  or  the 
whole  rendered  correct. 


act  rr. 

Page  4;S8. 

Sow.  what  jtbalL  be  next. 

Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  tongs  the  leit. 

Which  Mr.  Stcevens  thus  explains ;  "  Excuse 
old  Gower  from  telling  you  what  follows.  The 
very  text  to  it  has  proved  of  too  considerable  a 
length  already."  But  has  he  not  missed  the 
meaning  of  this  elliptical  mode  of  expression, 
which  seems  to  be, — "Excuse  old  Gower  front 
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relating  what  follows;  this  belongs  to  the  text, 
I,  e.  the  play  itself,  not  to  me  the  commentator?" 
In  the  third  act  he  uses  a  similar  speech, 

Conyenienily  iho  tesi  convey." 

Longs  should  be  printed  'longs,  as  we  have  'luted 
for  belated  in  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  S.  . 

Sc.  1.    p.  *JO. 

Pen.  1  yet  am  unprovided 

Of  a  pair  of  low. 
These  were  a  sort  of  petticoat  that  hung  down 
to  the  knees,  and  were  suggested  by  the  Roman 
military  dress,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  and  parallel  slips  of  cloth  or  leather. 
Gayton  in  his  Feslivous  notes  on  Don  Quixote, 
p.  218,  says,  that  "  all  heroick  persons  are  pic- 
lured  in  bases  and  buskins."  In  the  celebrated 
story  of  Friar  John  and  friar  Richard,  as  re- 
lated in  Heywood's  History  of  teemen,  p.  253, 
the  skirts  of  the  armed  friar's  gown  are  made  to 
serve  as  bases.  At  the  justs  that  were  held  in 
honour  of  Queen  Catherine  in  the  second  year 
of  Hen.  VIII.,  some  of  the  knights  had  "  their 
■  lasses  and  trappers  of  cloth  of  golde,  every  of 
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ihem  his  name  embroudered  on  his  baste  and 
trapper."  Halle's  Chronicle.  But  here  the  term 
seems  applied  to  the  furniture  of  the  horses.  The 
bases  appear  to  have  been  made  of  various  ma- 
terials. If  in  tilting  they  fell  to  the  ground,  the 
heralds  claimed  them  asafee,  unless  redeemed  by 
money ;  this  indeed  was  the  case  with  respect  to 
any  piece  of  armour  that  happened  to  be  detached 
from  the  owner.  Sometimes  bases  denoted  the 
hose  merely  ;  as  in  the  comedy  ol  Lingua  t  1607, 
where  Auditas,  one  of  the  characters,  is  dressed 
in  "  a  cloth  of  silver  mantle  upon  a  pair  of  saltin 
bases."  In  Rider's  Latin  dictionary,  1659,  bases 
are  rendered  paHiolum  curium.  The  term  seems 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  at 
a  very  early  period  used  baclte  for  a  woman's 
petticoat.    See  Carpentier  Glossar.  me&ii  urn". 

Sc.  2.    p.  454. 

Tliewotd,  Afe  pomp*  prevail  apex. 
Pompa,  and  not  Pompei,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  word  ;  and  the  whole  of  Mr.  Steevens's  rea- 
soning in  favour  of  the  latter  is  at  once  disposed 
of  by  referring  to  the  work  which  appears  to  have 
furnished  the  author  of  the  play  with  this  and  the 
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two  subsequent  devices  of  the  knights.  It  is  a 
scarce  little  volume  entitled.  The  herokal!  devises 
of  M.  Claudius  Paradin  canon  of  Bcatijeu, 
^hereunto  are  added  tlie  lord  Gabriel  $ijm<:t>n's 
and  others.  Translated  out  of  Latin  into  En- 
glish, by  P.  S.  1591,  24mo.  The  sixth  device, 
From  its  peculiar  reference  to  the  situation  of 
Pericles,  may  perhaps  have  been  altered  from  one 
in  the  same  collection  used  by  Diana  of  Poictiers. 
It  is  a  green  branch  issuing  from  a  tomb  with  the 
motto  sola  vjvit  in  illo.  The  following  are 
what  have  been  immediately  borrowed  from 
Paradin;  but  it  is  also  proper  to  state  that  the 
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'   ACT  in. 

Scene  2.    Page  438. 

1.  Gbxt.  Or  Ire  my  treasure  up  Id  silken  bags. 
To  please  Ihefwl  and  its! k. 

The  notes  on  [his  passage  having  got  into  some 
little  confusion  by  the  introduction  of  the  lines  in 
Measure  for  measure  which  relate  to  the  fool 
and  death  and  the  supplemental  remarks  on  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  in  all  future  editions  to  keep 
them  separate,  as  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they 
have  no  connexion  with  each  other. 

Cerimon  in  most  express  terms  declares  that  he 
feels  more  real  satisfaction  in  his  liberal  employ- 
ment as  a  physician,  than  he  should  in  the  un- 
certain pursuit  of  honour,  or  in  the  mere  accu- 
mulation of  wealth ;  which  wouid  assimilate  him 
to  a  miser,  the  result  of  whose  labour  is  merely 
to  entertain  the  fool  and  death.  But  how  was 
such  amusement  as  this  to  affect  those  personages 
in  the  oiAer  instance,  where  the  vain  attempts  of 
a  fool  to  escape  the  jaws  of  his  adversary  form 
the  whole  of  the  subject?  The  allusion  there- 
fore is  to  some  such  print  as  Mr.  Steevens  happily 

VOL.  II.  K 
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remembered  to  have  seen,  in  which  death  plun- 
ders the  miser  of  bis  money  bags,  whilst  the  fool 
Is  grinning  at  the  process.  It  may  be  presumed 
th;ii  these  subjects  were  common  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  They  mighr  Ikuv  oinjmented  the  poor 
man's  cottage  in. the  shape  of  rude  prints,  or 
have  been  introduced  into  halfpenny  ballads  long 
since  consigned  to  oblivion.    The  miser  is  at  all 

chimerical  opinion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
the  extensive  r.mg:'  <if  ihij  popr.hir  subject,  a  few 
prints  of  the  kind  shall  be  mentioned.  1 .  Death 
and  the  two  misers,  by  Michael  Pregel.  2.  An 
old  couple  counting  their  money,  dcalh  and  two 
devils  attending,  a  mezzotint  by  Vandcr  Biuggen. 
3.  A  similar  mezzotint  b;  MJicux  without  the 
devils.  4.  An  old  print  on  a  single  sheet  of  a  dance 
of  death,  on  which  both  the  miser  and  the  fool 
are  exhibited  in  the  clutches  of  the  grim  monarch. 

The  rear  may  be  closed  with  the  same  subject 
.is  represented  in  the  various  ditnt:e$  of  death  that 
still  remain.  Nor  should  it  be  concluded  that 
because  these  prints  exhibit  no  fool  to  grin  at  the 
impending  scene,  others  might  not  have  done  so. 
The  satirical  introduction  of  this  character  on 
many  occasions  supports  the  probability  that  they 
did.  Thus  in  a  painting  of  the  school  of  Holbein, 
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an  old  man  makes  love  to  a  girl,  attended  by  a 
fool  and  death,  to  show,  in  [he  first  instance,  the 
lolly  of  the  thing,  and  in  the  next,  iis  conse- 
quences. It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  ihe  argu- 
ment, as  every  print  of  the  above  kind  that  may 
in  future  occur,  will  itself  speak  much  more  for- 
cibly than  any  thing  which  can  hero  be  added. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  S.    Page  539. 
The  two  last  lines  in  ihe  quotation  front  The 
tejfe  for  a  month  should  be  printed  thus, 
Hung  up  my  picture  in  j  market  plate. 
And  sold  su  to  vile  bawds. 


"  There  is  here,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  perhaps, 
some  allusion  to  the  luei  venerea,  though  the 
words  French  crowns  in  their  literal  acceptation 
were  certainly  also  in  Boult's  thoughts."  Mr. 
Mason  sees  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  above 
disease.  That  a  French  crown  did  signify  the 
k  2 
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lues  venerea  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  Mr.  Mason's 
difference  of  opinion  might  he  further  supported 
by  reflecting  that  if  the  Frenchman  came  lo  reno- 
vate* his  malady,  he  could  not  well  be  said  to 
scatter  it.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  he 
was  to  scatter  nothing  but  his  money.  As  Mr. 
Mason  has  not  favoured  us  with  an  explanation 
of  the  coins  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  state 
that  they  were  crowns  of  the  sun,  specifically 
so  called,  ecus  da  sole/1 ;  and  in  this  instance, 
for  the  sake  of  antithesis,  termed  crowns  in  the 
sun.  They  were  of  gold,  originally  coined  by 
Louis  XI.  Their  name  was  derived  from  the 
mint  n  ark  of  a  sun  ;  and  they  were  current  in 
this  kingdom  by  weight,  in  the  same  manner  its 
certain  English  coins  were  in  France. 


Sc.  3.    p.  541. 
Boolt.   we  should  lodge  them  with  Ihh  sign. 

This  sign  is  properly  referred  by  Mr  Malone 
to  the  person  of  Marina,  and  cannot,  for  the  rea- 
sons in  the  last  note,  allude  to  the  sun,  according 


*  II  ii  necessary  tint  tlie  reader  should  review  Mr.  Ma- 
ine's preftdiug  and  iatisfiiLlur/  oole. 
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to  Mr.  Mason's  second  explanation.  Nor  is  this 
gentleman's  argument  supported  by  the  instance 
adduced  of  the  sun  having  been  used  as  the  sign, 
of  a  brothel.  It  was  by  no  means  exclusively, 
or  even  particularly  so.  The  following  passage 
from  Dekker's  I  'LUnuici,  d-.tro^rrM,  or  the  be!- 
man's  night  watts,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
subject  before  us.  "  He  saw  the  doores  of  noto- 
rious carted  baicdes  (like  hell  gates)  stand  night 
and  day  wide  open,  with  a  pake  of  harlots  in 
taffata  gownes  (like  two  painted  posts)  garnishing 
out  those  doores,  being  better  to  the  house  then  a 
double  signs." 

Sc.  6.    p.  567. 
M*b.  Thou'rt  the  damn'U  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  TO  a  contraction  of  Tabi- 
tha  ;  but  qufere  if  not  of  Isabel  ?  In  all  events 
it  was  a  name  given  to  any  lewd  woman.  In 
Pasquil's  mad  coppe,  1626,  4io,  an  excellent 
satire,  mention  is  made  of  a  tinker  and  his  tibbe. 
Why  this  name  was  exclusively  applied  to  a  loose 
woman,  or  how  it  got  into  the  game  of  gletk, 
does  not  appear. 
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ACT  V. 
Scene  3.    Page  607- 
Feb.  Heav'nsmakcai/orofiiim! 

So  in  I  Henry  VI.  Act  i. 

"  A.  fir  more  glorious  star  Ihy  soul  will  make 
Tba.i  Julius  Casar— " 
This  notion  is  borrowed  from  the  ancients, 
who  expressed  their  modi'  of  conferring  divine 
honours  and  immortality  on  men,  by  placing 
them  among  the  stars.  Thus  on  a  medal  of  Ha- 
drian the  adopted  son  of  Trajan  and  Fiorina, 
the  divinity  of  his  parents  is  expressed  by  pla- 
cing a  star  over  their  heads ;  and  in  like  manner 
the  consecration  medals  of  Faustina  the  elder  ex- 
hibit her  on  an  eagle,  her  head  surrounded  with 
stars.  Other  similar  medals  have  the  moon  and 
stars ;  and  sonic  of  Faustina  the  younger  the  in- 
scription SIDERinVa  RECEPTA. 


THE  CLOWN. 

Although  Boult,  the  servant  to  the  panriar 
and  his  wife,  is  not  termed  a  cluwit  in  the  dra- 
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matis  per&om?,  it  should  seem  [hat  he  has  an 
equal  claim  to  the  appellation  with  several  oilier 
low  characters  that  have  been  introduced  into 
plays  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  the  audience. 
He  bears  some  affinity  to  the  tapster  in  Measure 
for  measure;  but  there. is  nothing  that  imme- 
diately constitutes  him  the  jester  to  a  brothel. 
See  what  has  been  said  on  such  a  character  in  the 
article  relating  to  the  clown  in  Measure  fur  mea- 
iure. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  FF.RICLES. 

As  the  very  great  popularity  of  this  play  in 
former  times  may  be  supposed  to  have  originated 
gather  from  the  interest  which  the  rfory,  replete 
with  incident,  must  have  excited,  than  from  any 
intrinsic  merit  as  a  dramatic  composition  ;  it  may 
be  worth  while,  and  even  interesting  to  many, 
to  give  the  subject  more  ample  discussion.  To 
trace  it  beyond  the  period  in  which  the  favourite 
romance  of  jjjmllrmias  Tip-ins  was  composed, 
would  be  a  vain  attempt.  That  was  the  probable 
original ;  but  of  its  author  nothing  decisive  has 
been  discovered.    The  following  circumstance, 
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however,  has  led  to  a  conjecture  concerning  him, 
which  shall  be  stated  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible.  When  Tarsia,  the  Marina  of  Pericles, 
has  finished  the  song  which  she  addresses  to  her 
unknown  father  Apolbnius,  she  receives  from 
him  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  with  a  command 
to  leave  him.  Athenagoras,  the  Lysimachus  of 
Pericles,  afterwards  meets  her,  gives  her  two 
hundred  pieces,  and  prevails  on  her  to  make 
another  effort  to  sooth  the  melancholy  of  Apol- 
lonius.    She  returns  to  him,  requests  permis- 

his  taking  back  his  money,  unless  he  can  expound 
certain  riddles  which  she  proceeds  to  state.  Now 
these  riddles,  three  in  number,  are  to  be  found  in  a 
work  entitled  Si/mpnsii  anigmata.  The  original 
editor  of  this  book,  Pierre  Pithou,  thought  fit, 
without  the  smallest  authority,  to  entitle  the  Sup- 
posed author  Cadius  Firmianus  Symposius.  Ilcu- 
man,  a  subsequent  editor,  placing  implicit  con- 
fidence in  this  name,  maintained  .that  this  person 
could  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  father  of 
the  church  Ca:lius  Firmianus  I.actantius ;  for 
having  found  that  he  had  written  a  work,  now 
lost,  under  the  tiile  of  S.piijiiruiim,  he  concluded 
that  the  name  of  Symposius,  which  occurs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  aaiigmas,  was  a  mistake,  and 
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that  he  had  therefore  proved  his  point.  But  this 
futile  reasoning  was  easily  subverted  by  the  su- 
perior critical  talents  of  the  truly  learned  Fabri- 
cius,  who  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  such 
an  error,  and  that  Heuman  had  even  miscon- 
ceived the  meaning  of  the  word  Symposium, 
which  could  not  apply  to  a  work  like  the  ienig- 
mas.  Besides,  the  evidence  of  Saint  Jerome  re- 
mained to  show  that  the  symposium  was  not 
written,  like  the  scrtigtnas,  in  hexameter  verses. 
Lactanrius  is  therefore  out  of  the  question  ;  and 
though  there  is  no  immediate  proof  respecting 
the  time  in  which  Symposius  lived,  it  appears 
that  it  must  have  been  before  the  eighth  century, 
as  bishop  Aldhelm,  who  died  in  709,  quotes  the 
{enigmas  as  composed  by  Symposius  ike  poet. 
This,  and  many  other  circumstances,  sufficiently 
identify  him  against  the  ill-founded  assertions  of 
Heuman,  who  regarded  him  as  a  non-entity. 
Aldhelm  himself  wrote  aaligmas  so  much  in  the 
manner  of  Symposius,  that  one  might  reasonably 
enough  infer  there  was  no  great  difference  in  their 
respective  ages.  The  learned  Barthius  (see  his 
Adversaria,  lib.  lviii.  c.  ].),  fully  persuaded  of 
the  reality  of  Symposius,  and  acquainted  with  the 
occurrence  of  the  riddles  in  the  history  of  Apol- 
lonius  Tyrius,  concluded,  with  other  learned  men, 
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that  Symposius  wrote  the  latter;  and  he  justly 
terms  the  author  dukis  scriptor  et  eruditus,  as 
will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  reading  it  in  Velser's  edition,  which  ts 
printed  from  a  better  manuscript  than  those  used 
in  the  Gesla  RomariBram.  If,  as  Velser  main- 
tains, and  Barthius  admits,  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  a  difficulty  arises  with  respect  to 
Symposius,  unlesshe  be  regarded  as  the  translator. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  solid  reason  for  supposing  him  the  author, 
or  even  translator.  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
in  either  character  he  would  have  introduced  his 
own  matter  from  another  work  ;  and  therefore, 
until  some  more  fortunate  discovery  shall  occur, 
the  romance  of  Apollonius  Tyrius  must  remain 

With  respect  to  the  language  in  which  it  was 
composed,  Velser  was  of  opinion,  from  certain 
Graco-Larin  words  which  it  contains,  that  this 
was  Greek  ;  and  he  speaks,  rather  obscurely,  of 
a  manuscript  of  it  in  that  language  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  seems  to  think  that  the  translator  was 
a  Cbrisda!),  li'.  nij.  ;i!>mt  M.:  period  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire.  lSarthius  conceived  him 
to  have  been  a  monk  ;i  tin-  ;iith  century.  The 
So.  eo  n  translation  mentioned  in  Wan  ley's  list*  of 
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manuscripts,  and  now  in  Bennett  College  Cam- 
bridge, is  doubtless  from  ihe  Latin,  and  is  alone 
a  sufficient  testimony  of  the  antiquity  of  the  work. 
At  what  time  it  was  made  must  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  those  who  are  critically  skilled  in  the 
Saxon  language.  One  Consrantine  is  said  to 
have  translated  it  into  modern  Greek  verse  about 
the  year  1500;  and  this  is  probably  the  manu- 
script mentioned  in  Dufresne's  index  of  authors, 
and  afterwards  printed  at  Venice  in  1563.  Mr. 
Tyrwhiit  has  observed  that  Wiser  was  not  aware 
of  its  having  been  already  published  in  the  Gesta 
Romuntinim;  and  it  may  h-i  added  that  it  had 
been  printed  separately  at  Augsburg  in  1*71, 

fact  that  cannot  well  be  ascertained,  because 
there  arc  editions  of  the  latter  without  date  which 
might  have  been  printed  before.  Mr.  Warton 
has  committed  a  slight  mistake  in  supposing  that 
Alamannus  Rinucinus  made  a  Latin  translation 
corrected  by  Beroaldus  about  the  year  1590*. 
Vossius,  whom  he  had  misconceived,  was  speaking 
of  a  translation  of  Philostratus's  life  of  Apollonius 
Tyanws.  What  Mr.  Malone  has  said  of  the 
English  translations  precludes  the  necessity  of 


"  Hist,  of  Engl,  poetry,  III.  Ijiiv. 
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any  further  notice  of  them;  but  with  respect  to 
that  gentleman's  supposition,  that  there  might 
have  been  an  early  prose  translation  from  the 
Geita  Romanorum,  in  u  kich  the  name  of  Jpol- 
lon'ms  was  changed  to  1'erictes,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  state  tha;  there  are  very  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that  the  story  of  Apollonius  Tyrius, 
from  the  Gala  Romano-nan,  never  was  trans- 
lated into  English ;  and  even  that  the  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum  in  ijiteslion.  did  not  appear  in  our  lan- 
guage till  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  then  but  a  small  portion  of  it*.  The  name 
of  Pericles  has  been  very  well  accounted  for  by 
Mr.  Steevens.  . 

To  render  this  article  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  to  facilitate  the  reference  to  a  story  once  so 
celebrated,  a  list  of  the  various  manuscripts  and 
printed  copies  is  subjoined. 

Those  in  Latin  are,  two  in,  Bennett  Coll. 
Cambridge ;  see  Nasmith's  Catai.  Nos.  ccexviii. 
ccccli. — Two  in  the  Bodleian  libr.  Nos.  2435, 
2540;  see  Catal.  MSS.  Jnglite,  pp.  134. 
Mr.  Warton  mentions  a  third,  in  H.  E.  Poetry, 


«  See  the  subsequent  Dissertation  dp  the  Gesla  Eomanorum. 
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vol.  i.  p.  350,  note  h.  A  fourth  Is  in  the  same 
library  among  Arehh.  Laud's  MSS.  No.  ISO/, 
Calat.  MSS.  Angiiie,  p.  70 ;  on  what  authority 
this  is  said  to  have  b"en  translated  from  the 
Greek,  remains  to  be  examined. 

In  Magdal.  Coll.  Ox.  No.  '2191,  Catal,  MSS. 
Anglix,  p.  72. — In  Vossius's  collection,  No.  2409, 
Catal.  MSS.  Anglue,  p.  64.— In  the  Norfolk 
'  collection,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society, 
No.  3181,  Catal.  MSS.  Angus,  p.  80.— Two 
in  the  Sloanian  library ;  see  Ascough's  Catal. 
p.  H5*. — Two  in  the  Vatican.  See  Montfaucon 
flit/,  bitliothecarum,  i.  20,  Nos.  275,  28+. — 
In  the  Medicean  library,  Montfaucon  BihI.  tiki,  i, 
372,  No.  si. — In  the  royal  library  at  Paris; 
Montfaucon  Bib/,  bibl.  ii.  756,  No.  5251. 

A  Saxon  translation.  Bennett  Coll.  Camb. 
See  Nasmith's  Catal.  No.  cci.  and  Wanley, 
Libmr.  vett.  septentrional,  catal.  apud  Hickesij 
Thesaur.  p.  146. 

A  French  translation  is  among  the  royal  MSS. 
in  the  British  museum,  20  c.  ii.  evidently  made 
from  the  Latin  about  the  15lh  century. 

A  fragment  in  old  English  verse,  probably  by 
Thomas  Vicary  of  Wimborn  minster  in  Dorset- 
shire, on  the  story  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  late  reverend  and  learned 
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Dr.  Fanner  of  Cambridge.  See  it  noticed  in 
the  present  vol.  of  Mr.  Ssceveiis's  Shakspeare, 
pp.  381,  609. 

Apollonii  Tijrii  historia,  no  date,  but  before 
1500,  8vo. 

The  same  published  by  Velser,  1595,  4to. 

In  modem  Greek  verse.  Venice  1563,  1601, 
1696,  8vo. 

In  Italian  rime.  Venice  I486,  and  without 
place  1480,  4to. 

In  Italian  prose,  reformed;  anil  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  people,  per  piacer  del 
papolo,  Milan  1492,  4to. 

In  Spanish,  in  the  Patranas  of  luan  Timo- 
neda,  Akala  1.576,  and  Bilbao  IJ80,  8vo.  This 
translation  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  made 
from  the  Gefta  Itamanorum,  as  Other  Stories 
from  it  are  in  the  same  work. 

In  German,  Augsburg  1471,  folio,  and 
1475,  4to. 

In  Dutch,  Delft,  1493,  4to. 

In  French,  b.  I.  Geneva,  4to.  n.  d.  Again, 
transl.  by  Gilles  Corrozet,  Paris  1530.  8vo. 
Again,  Amst.  1710,  Paris  17)1,  12mo,  mo- 
dernised by  M.  Le  Brun.    It  is  abridged  in  Me- 
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langei  tiriet  d'une  grands  hihliatheque,  vol.  lxiv. 
p.  265.  It  is  also  among  [he  Hist,  tragieptt*  de 
Belleforest,  lorn.  vii.  160*,  12mo. 

In  English,  transl.  by  Rob.  Copland  from 
the  French,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Words, 
LSia 

The  patterns  of  painful  adventures  fife,  that 
hefeli  unto  Prince  AppoLotJius,  &c.  translated 
by  T.  Twine,  1607.  Originally  published  by 
W.  Howe,  !576. 

In  Gower's  Confesiio  amantis,  1+83,  1532, 
and  ]J54,  folio,  from  Godfrey  of  Viterbo. 

In  tile  Pantheon  or  universal  chronicle  of 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  compiled  in  Latin  in  the 
ISth  century.  1'irst  printed  at  U;isil,  1,5(19,  folio, 
and  afterwards  in  Piiti>riub';i  cullection  of  German 
historians. 

And  lastly,  in  most  of  the  editions  of  the 
Gesta  RomiDiorum,  in  which  ii  makes  the  153d 
chapter.  In  comparing  this  with  Velser's  work, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  the  same,  making 
allowance  for  the  usual  difference  of  manuscripts. 
In  short,  there  is  but  one  story. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  this  play, 
there  appeared  on  the  French  stage  a  tragi-comedy 
on  the  same  story,  entitled  Let  heureute)  infar- 
tunes.    It  is  in  two  parts,  each  of  rive  acts,  and 
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composed  by  Francois  Bernier  de  la  Brousie.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  he  had 
made  any  use  of  the  English  Pericles. 

However  unworthy  of  Shakspeare's  pen  this 
drama,  as  an  entire  composition,  may  be  consi- 
dered, many  will  be  of  opinion  that  it  contains 
more  that  he  might  have  written  than  either  Love's 
labour 's  lost,  or  All's  well  that  ends  well. 
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ACT  I. 
Scene  1.    Page  1  \. 

pOg,    I  am  sure,  my  love's 

More  richer  than  mi/  tongue. 

Dr.  Warburton  would  have  it  their  tongue, 
meaning  her  sisters',  which  would  be  very  good 
sense.  Dr.  Johnson  is  content  with  the  present 
reading,  but  gives  no  explanation.  Cordelia 
means  to  say,  "  My  love  is  greater  than  my  powers 
of  language  can  express."  In  like  manner  she 
soon  afterwards  says,  "  I  cannot  heave  my  heart 
into  my  mouth." 

Sc.  1.    p.  12. 

Ls*B,  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing. 

In  the  Fourth  scene  of  this  act,  Lear  uses  the 
same  expression  in"  answer  to  the  fool,  who  had 
asked  him  if  he  could  "  make  no  use  of  nothing." 
For  this  ancient  saying  of  one  of  the  philosophers, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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Shakspeare  might  have  been  indebted  to  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  The  prayse  of  nothing,  by 
E.  D.  1585,  4to.  "  The  prophane  antiquitie 
therefore,  unlesse  by  casual!  meanes,  entreated 
little  hereof,  as  of  that  which  by  their  rule,  that 
nihil  ex  nihilo  fit,  concerned  not  matter  of  profit 
or  commendation :  for  which  those  philosophers 
hunted,  as  ambicious  men  for  dominion  and  em- 
pire." 

Sc.  4-.  p.  60. 
Foot.  That  suth  a  king  should  play  lo-ptep, 

Mr.  Sieevens  remarks  that  little  more  of  this 
game  than  its  mere  denomination  remains.  He 
had  forgotten  the  amusements  of  his  nursery.  In 
Sherwood's  Dictionary  it  is  defined,  "  Jeu  d'en- 
fant;  ou  (plustost)  des  noun-ices  aux  petits  en- 

The  Italians  vxjfar  baa  ban,  or  baco  baco,  and 
bauceare  ;  which  shows  that  there  must  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  a  connexion  between  the 
nurse's  terriculniii-.-nln/n,  the  higgle  or  buggy  bo, 
and  the  present  expression.  See  the  note  in  vol.  i. 
p.  328.  Minsheu's  derivation  of  bo-peep  from 
the  noise  which  chickens  make  when  they  come 
out  of  the  shell,  is  more  whimsical  than  just. 
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Sc.  t.  p.  65. 

Lear.  Lear's  shadow! 

We  are  told  that  "  the  folio  has  given  these 
words  to  the  fool."  And  so  they  certainly  should 
be,  without  the  mark  of  interrogation.  They  arc 
of  no  use  whatever  in  Lear's  speech ;  and 
without  this  arrangement,  the  fool's  next  words, 
"  which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father," 
are  unintelligible.  It  will  likewise  dispose  of  Mr. 
Steevetls's  subsequent  charge  against  Shakspeare, 
of  inattention  to  the  rules  of  grammar. 


Scene  2.    Page  92. 
Kest.  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  iht  moonshine  of  )-ou. 

It  is  certain  that  an  equivoque  is  here  intended 
by  an  allusion  to  the  old  dish  of  eggs  i?i  moon- 
shins,  which  was  eggs  broken  and  boiled  in  salad 
oil  till  the  yolks  became  hard.  They  were  eaten 
with  slices  of  onions  fried  in  oil,  butter,  verjuice, 
nutmeg  and  salt. 

l  2 
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Sc.  S.  p.  10D. 

Edg,  Pins,  wwUn  pricks  &c. 
Rightly  explained  skewers.  Greene,  in  his 
admirable  satire,  A  quip  for  an  upstart  courtier, 
speaking  of  the  tricks  played  by  (he  butchers  in 
his  time,  makes  one  of  his  characters  exclaim, 
"  I  pray  you,  goodman  Kilcalfe,  have  you  not 
your  artificial  knaveries  to  stt  out  your  meate 
with  pricks  t"  The  brewers  and  bakers  come  in 
also  for  their  share  of  abuse. 


Sc.  3.    p.  110, 
Edgah.  FoorTurlygood! 

Warburton  would  read  Turlupin,  and  Hammer 

viz.  that  Tur/ijgont!  is  the  currnjilud  word  in  our 
language.  The  Turlupins  were  a  fanatical  sect 
that  over-ran  l'rance,  Italy,  and  Germany,  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  They  were 
at  first  known  by  the  names  of  Beghards  or 
Beghins,  and  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free 
spirit,    Their  manners  and  appearance  exhibited 
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ihe  strongest  indications  of  lunacy  and  distraction. 
The  common  piv.pl,'  ,:a)L\]  thtm  Turlupins; 
a  name,  which,  though  it  has  excited  much 
doubt  and  controversy,  seems  obviously  to  be 
connected  with  the  n  <<Insh  holdings  which  these 
people  in  all  probability  would  make  when  in. 
(lucnced  by  their  religious  ravings.  Their  sub- 
sequent appellation  o[  th,  fraternity  of poor  men 
might  have  been  the  cause  why  the  wandering 
rogues  called  /;■■,/,■'<,■  <j;  i-v^vnrs.  and  one  of  whom 
Edgar  personates,  assumed  or  obtained  the  title 
of  Turlupins  or  Turhjgooth,  especially  if  their 
mode  of  asking  alius  Has  accompanied  by  the 
gesticulations  nf  madmen.  Turtap'mo  and  7'ur- 
liiru  are  oiil  Italian  terms  for  a  fool  or  madman  ; 
and  the  Flemings  had  a  proverb,  jfs  unfortunate 
ns  Ttniupni  and  his  children. 


Explained  by  Dr.  Johnson,  "  to  violate  the 
character  of  a  messenger  from  the  king."  It  is 
rather  "  to  do  outrage  to  that  respect  which  is 
due  to  the  king,"  This,  in  part,  agrees  with  tha 
ensuing  note. 
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Kekt.  They  sumroon'd  up  their  many. 

Mi-/;n/,  signifying  a  fiimih/,  household,  or  rfl- 
tiime  of  servants,  is  certainly  from  the  French 
mchtie,  or,  as  it  was  anciently  and  more  properly 
written,  mesnie  ;  which  word  has  been  regarded, 
with  great  probability,  by  a  celebrated  French 
glossarist  and  antiquary,  as  equivalent  with  mcso- 
me  or  maisonie,  from  maison ,-  in  modem  French 
mfnage.  See  glossary  to  Villehardouin,  edit. 
1657,  folio.  ■ 

Mr.  Holt  White  has  cited  Dryden's  line, 
"  The  many  tend  the  ikies  with  loud  applause," 
as  supplying  the  use  of  many  in  Kent's  sense  of 
train  or  rctintte.  With  great  deference,  the  word 
is  quite  unconnected  with  meiny,  and  simply  de- 
notes any  multitude  or  collection  of  people.  It 
is  not  only  used  at  present  in  iis  common  adjec- 
tive form  for  several,  divers,  mvtli,  but  even 
substantively:  for  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Eng- 
land they  still  say  a  many,  and  a  many  people, 
S.  e.  of  people.  In  this  sense  it  is  never  found  in 
the  French  language;  but  we  have  received  it 
directly,  as  an  adjective,  From  the  Saxon  mam 
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manij,  and  as  a  substantive,  from  memu,  miE- 
mjeo,  menijo,  &c.  &c. ;  for  in  that  language 
the  word  is  found  written  not  less  than  twenty 
different  ways.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  mantm : 
Horace  uses  manus  poelaricm  ;  and  Quintilian 
of  oralurum  mgeru  manus.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  Saxons  used  mart!/  for  a  family  or  household. 

Sc.  i.    p.  121. 

Foot.  Cry  to  it  nuncle,  as  the  coclnty  did  to  the  eels. 

The  difficulties  that  have  attended  all  inquiries 
concerning  this  term,  have  been  not  a  little  aug- 
mented by  an  expectation  of  rinding  an  unifor- 
mity which  it  does  not  possess,  and  by  not  re- 
fleeting  that  it  is  in  reality  susceptible  of  very 
different  explanations. 

There  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  it  originates  in  an 
Utopian  region  of  indolence  and  luxury,  formerly 
denominated  the  country  of  cacaigne',  which, 


*  This  country  has  been  humorously  described  by  an  old 
French  fablier,  from  whose  work  an  extract  may  be  found 
ill  Moris.  Legrand's  entertaining  collection  of  Fbi&UO, 
tan.  i.  p.  251  ;  and  which  verifies  Mr.  Tyr'vliUi's  ^iiiijol:- 
ture,  that  the  old  Engliih  poem  first  published  by  Hiekes, 
G.  A.  Sax.  p,  23 1 ,  was  a  translation  from  the  French.  See 
Oml.  lala,  vol.  iv.  p.  234. 
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as  some  have  thought,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  art  of  cookery  ;  whilst  others,  with  equal 
plausibility,  relate  that  the  little  pellets  of  woad, 
a  commodity  in  which  Languedoc  was  remark- 
ably fertile,  being  c.tlled  by  the  above  name,  the 
province  itself  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
kingdom  of  cocaigne  or  of  plenty,  where  the  in- 
habitants lived  in  the  Ulir.iVt  !l;i|ipmi.-;;-,  iJllii 

empt  from  every  sort  of  care  and  anxiety.  Hence 
the  name  came  to  be  applied  to  any  rich  country. 
Boileau  calls  Paris  un  /iays  He  cocagne.  The 
French  have  likewise  some  theatrical  pieces  under 
this  title.  The  Italians  have  many  allusions  to  it ; 
and  there  is  said  to  be  a  small  district  between 
Rome  and  Loretto  so  called  from  its  cheapn?ss 
and  fertility.  With  us  the  lines  cited  by  Camden 
in  his  Britannia,  vol.  i.  col.  431, 
f.  \yerel  in  my  castle  of  Bungey 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveiiey 
I  would  ne  care  lor  the  king  of  Cocimty" 

whencesoever  they  come,  indicate  that  London 
was  formerly  known  by  this  satirical  name;  and 
hence  a  Londoner  mine  to  !•':  filled  a  cockney. 
The  French  have  an  equivalent  word,  coqueliner, 
to  pamper,  cherish,  or  dandle,  whence  our  coder. 

From  the  above  circumstances  it  is  probable 
that  a  cockney  became  at  length  a  term  of  con- 
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tempt ;  one  of  the  earliest  proofs  of  which  is 
Chaucer's  use  of  it  in  the  Reve't  lrr?e,  v.  4206 : 
"  I  thai!  be  halden  a  dalfe  or  a.  cokenai/,"  In 
the  Promptuarium  panmlorum,  151G,  4to,  it  is 
explained  to  be  a  term  of  derision.  In  Shak- 
speare'a  time  it  signified  a  child  tenderly  brought 
up,  a  dearling,  a  wanton.  S'^e  Barret's  Atvearie\ 
and  a  little  before  it  bid  hen  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
from  an  obvious  corruption.    Sec  Hoist's  Abce- 

vens's  quotations  from  Merea  and  Deckar  might 
be  introduced. 

The  next  sense  in  which  cockney  was  used 
seems  to  be  conveyed  in  the  line  cited  by  Mr. 
Tyrwhittfrom  Pierce  Plowman's  Pistons; 

"  And  yet  T  say  liy  my  souli;  I  Inn'  no  'alt  bacon, 
Na  no  tofexfi/  bj  Chrittc  cokrppa  to  moke:" 

as  well  as  in  those  from  the  tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham ; 

»  Ai  thai  faist  were  they  served  in  rich  array, 
Every  live  and  five  bad  a  cote^:" 

where  in  both  instances,  with  deference  to  the 
respectable  authorities  of  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  it  signifies  a  tittle  cock.  In  the  latter 
quotation  it  might  mean  a  peacock,  a  favourite 
dish  among  our  ancestors  ;  and  this  conjecture  is 
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countenanced  by  ihe  words  served  in  rich  array. 
This  mode  of  forming  a  diminutive  with  respect 
to  animals  is  not  unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  Can- 
terbury talis,  !.  3267  :  "  She  was  a  primerole, 
a  piggemie."  And  here  again  some  apology 
jnay  be  necessary  for  differing  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt, 
who  supposes  that  Chaucer  "  meant  no  more 
than  ocellus,  the  eyes  of  that  animal  being  re- 
markably small,  and  the  Romans  using  ocuhis 
as  a  term  of  endearment."  But  the  objection  to 
this  ingenious  explanation  is,  that  nie  cannot  well 
be  put  for  eye ;  that  in  this  case  the  word  would 
have  been  pigseye,  and  that  it  is  rather  formed 
from  the  A.  S,  pija,  a  girl.  See  Lye*s  Saxon  diet. 
Similar  words  were  afterwards  constructed,  bat 
without  due  regard  to  the  above  etymology.  For 
example,  "  Prythee  sweet  birdsnye,  be  content." 
Davenport's  City  night  cap,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. — 
"  lella,  why  frownst  thou  ?  say  sweet  biddiesnie?" 
Davies's  Scourge  of  folly. — "  Ay  L-irdmeys,  she's 
a  quean."  Shad  well's  Virtuoso,  Act  iii. — And 
in  Congreve's  Old  bachelor,  Fondlewife  calls  his 
mate  cochey. 

It  is  observable  that  in  all  the  above  instances 
these  appellations  are  only  used  to  females.  It  is 
not  improbable  therefore,  that,  in  an  abstract 
sense,  cockney  might  sometimes  be  used  in  speak- 
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ing  to  male  children  as  a  term  of  Endearment; 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  this  remark 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  any  sugges- 


tion that  it  is  connected  with  the  present  subject. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  the  cockneys  or  sugar 
pelhts  which  Mr.  Steevens's  old  lady  remembered 
to  have  eaten  in  her  childhood.  The  French 
formerly  used  a  kind  of  perfumed  pastry  made  of 
the  powdered  Iris  Bower,  sugar,  musk,  and  rose- 
water  ;  these  were  called  pastilles;  and  from 
the  similitude  of  the  word  to  pastel,  or  the  Lan- 
guedoc  woad  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 

not  improbable  that  some  latent  affinity  may 
exist.  The  animal  involved  in  the  English  term 
might  indeed  be  thought  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
form.  Had  the  old  lady,  happily  for  us,  described 
the  shape  of  these  comlils,  and  which  motives  of 
delicacy  might  have  prevented,  we  could  possibly 
have  traced  them  from  our  Gallic  neighbours  in 
another  descent  of  a  very  singular  nature.  The 
following  extract  from  Legrand's  Fie  prieie  des 
Francois,  torn.  ii.  p.  268,  will  explain  this : 
''  Croira-t-on  qu'il  a  exists  en  France  un  terns  ou 
l'on  a  donne  aux  menues  patisseries  de  table  les 
formes  les  plus  obscene,  et  les  noms  les  plus  in- 
fimes  f    Croira  t-on  que  cet  incroyable  execs  de 
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depravation  a  dure  plus  de  dens  siecles  ?  Aussi 
sunt  ce  moins  Its  noma  de  ces  patisseries  qui! 
faut  bi.um.-r  que  les  formes  qu'on  leur  donnait. 
Champier,  apres  avoir  di'crit  les  different  ea  patis. 
furies  usitcra  de  sou  rvnips,  dit,  Qu<cdam  pudenda 
mulicbria,  alia:  viriiia  (ti  diis  placet)  repre- 
sent.   Sunt  quos  c  saccharato,  appd- 

litent.  Adeh  degeneravere  boni  mores,  at  eliam 
Christians obscana  et pudendum  cibUplaceant." 

Minsheu's  tale  of  (he  cock  neighing,  and 
Casaubon's  derivation  of  cockney  from  oiwyiinif, 
i.  e.  domi  natus,  may  serve  to  increase  those 
smiles  of  compassion  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
some  of  the  present  remarks  may  have  already 
excited. 

It  is  worth  remarking,  although  not  immediately 
connected  with  ihe  present  subject,  that  in  the 
Celtic  languages  cneg,  and  huh,  signified  any 
thing  foolish  or  gojd  lor  1101:1:1  l;;.  They  seem  con- 
nected with  the  radical  word  for  a  anion;,  a  silly 
bird,  which  has  thus  transmitted  its  appellation 
to  persons  of  a  similar  nature.  See  the  words 
cog  in  the  Weltii  ilk-'ioujiio..,  and  edit  in  Pryce's 
Cornish  vocabulary,  hi  the  North  they  call  the 
cuckow  a  gowk,  whence  genkit,  foolish,  and 
gawky.  Our  term  cokes,  for  a  fool,  is  of  the 
same  family,  and,  perhaps,  cuckold. 
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Sc.  4.    p.  132. 
Lisr.  Hion  art  a  £otf. 

The  note  on  this  word  states  that  it  was  written 
lijle  in  the  old  copies,  which  all  the  modern  editors 
have  too  strictly  followed  ;  that  the  mistake  arose 
from  jhe  word  boil  being  often  pronounced  as  if 
written  tile;  and  that  in  the  folio  we  find  in 
Coritilaim*  the  saint'  jn \r  i-.usrlliiiff  as  here. — But 
ihis  charge  against  th.-  editors  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  a  misconcrp:k>n.  The  ancient  and 
true  orthography  is  iyli-  and  I  iIk,  and  such  was 
the  common  pronunciation.  The  modem  ho'jl 
and  boii  ire  crmiptions.  Thus  in  the  I'romp. 
tuarium  parvulorum,  I5IG,  we  have  "  H'jle 
sore, — Pustula."  In  Mathews's  bible,  1551, 
"  Satan  smote  Job  with  marvelous  soore  hjle.s." 
In  Whetstone's  Mirour  for  mageslra/cs  of  cy- 
ties,  1584,  4to,  "  Dicyng  houses  are  of  the  sub- 
stance of  other  buildinges,  but  within  are  the 
botches  and  iy/' 1  "1  iil'liomituuinn."  Bile  is  pure 
Saxon,  and  is  so  given  in  roost  of  the  old  die- 


Sc.  *.    p.  135. 
Leah.   but  this  heart 

On  the  word  gait's  we  have  the  following  note : 
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"  A  frttc,  signifying  a  crack  or  other  similar  im- 
perfection ;  our  author,  with  his  accustomed  li. 
cense,  uses  the  word  here  for  a  small  broken  par- 
tide.    So  again  in  the  fifth  act, 

"  — . — —  but  liis^nH.-'^  heart 

Now  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
Jlaiv  might  signify  a  fragment  in  Shakspeare's 
lime,  as  well  as  a  mere  crack ;  because  among 
the  Saxons  it  certainly  had  that  meaning,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Somner's  Diction.  Saxon,  voce  ploh. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  quartos  read  fotnes, 
approaching  neater  to  the  original.  In  the  above 
quotation  fate 'd  seems  to  be  used  in  the  modern 
sense. 

ACT  III. 
Scene  2.    Page  147. 
Fool.  Many,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece ;  that's  a  wise 
man  and  ifiol. 

Shakspeare  has  with  some  humour  applied  the 
above  name  to  the  fool,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  usually  provided  with  this  unseemly  part  of 
dress  in  a  more  remarkable  manner  than  other 
persons.  To  the  custom  Gayton  thus  alludes,  when 
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speaking  of  the  decline  of  the  stage :  "  No  fooles 
with  Harry  codpieces  appeare,"  Ftttiveus  notei 
upon  Don  Quixote,  p.  "10. 

Sc'2.  p.  ISO. 

Tool.  No  I.erelicks  hlm'J  but  wenches  suitors. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  well  explained  why 
n-eneliti  .iititvrs  wore  turned;  bur  Mr.  Sleevens's 
quotation  from  Isaiah  lit.  24,  " — and  turning 
instead  of  beauty,''  has  not  been  applied  on  this 
occasion  with  his  usual  discernment.  Not  to 
mention  the  impiiilj^liiliiv  skit  1 1n:  hinting  in 
question  should  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
the  expression  iisoifia  involved  in  the  deepest  ob- 
scurity. Saint  Jerome  has  entirely  omitted  it; 
and  if  the  Hebrew  word  which  in  some  transla- 
tions has  been  rendered  adustio,  be  susceptible  of 
any  fair  meaning,  it  is  i!sat  of  ilint-e/led  or  dried 
up  by  heat.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  bishops'  bible 
and  some  foreign  translations  paraph  rastically 
given,  "  and  for  their  bewty  wiihercdnesse  and 
eunne  burning."  The  manuscript  regulations  for 
the  stews  in  Southwark,  printed  but  abridged  in 
Stowe's  Annals,  would  have  furnished  the  learned 
commentator  with  a  far  more  apposite  illustration. 
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In  these  it  is  said,  "  no  stewholder  shall  keep  any 
woman  tliat  hath  the  perilous  infirmity  of  burning ." 


Sc.  4.    p.  160. 
Edo.  PUHcoci  fat  on  pillicock's  hill. 

In  the  metrical  romance  of  Sir  Gawain  and 
Sir  Galaron,  there  is  this  line, 

"  His  polcmc.i-  with  p,-l'::r„-:if  «tve  poadivd  to  pay." 

Pinkerttm's  Scolhh  potvu,  vol,  iii.  214. 

In  the  comedy  of  Ignoramus  by  Ruggles, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  6,  Cupes  talks  of  "  quhnbihlos,  in- 
dentures, pilicoccos,  calimancas ;"  where  it  is 
perhaps  a  new-fangled  term  for  any  kind  of  stuff 
or  cloth.  There  is  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
word  in  Warner's  Letter  to  Garrick,  p.  30 ;  but 
whoever  would  be  certain  of  finding  the  exact 
meaning,  may  consult,  besides  the  article  in  Min- 
sheu,  9209,  the  following  books — Durfey's 
Pills  to  purge  melancholy,  iv.  311— The  Night- 
ingale,  (a  collection  of  songs)  1738,  p.  3SO— 
Lyndsay's  fFvrfo,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Chal- 
mers, ii.  145,  and  the  excellent  glossary. — 
Florio's  Italian  dictionary,  1611,  under  the  ar- 
ticles piviolo,  and  rozionc. 
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Edo.  Keep  thy  pen  from  /(mfV.rj  f-.j.-,.(j. 
When  spendthrifts  and  distresses 

raising  money  by  means  of  shop-go. 
paper  commodities,  ihey  usually  . 


books  kept  for  that  purpose.  It  is  to  this  practice 
that  Edgar  alludes. 

In  Lodge's  Loo/iing-gtasse  for  London  and 
Englanik,  1.598,  4to,  a  usurer  says  to  a  gentle- 
man, ,;  I  have  thy  hand  set  to  my  book,  that 
thou  rcccivcd'st  fbrtie  pounds  of  me  in  money." 
To  which  the  other  answers,  "  It  was  your  device, 
to  colour  the  statute,  but  your  conscience  knowea 
what  I  had."  Parke,  in  his  Ctcrtame-drawer  tif 
the  world,  speaking  of  a  country  gentleman, 
alludes  to  the  extravagance  of  his  back,  which 
had  got  him  into  the  mercer*  booh. 


This  was  the  burden  of  many  old  songs.  One 
of  these,  being  connected  with  Mr.  Henley's  cu- 
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rious  note,  is  here  presented  to  the  reader.  It  is 
taken  from  a  scarce  collection,  entitled  Me/ismata. 
Musical!  jihansies,  Jilting  the  court,  citie  and 
ctmnlrey  humours,  To  3,  %  and  5  voyces,  1611, 
4to.  In  Playford's  Musical  companion,  p.  55, 
the  words  are  set  to  a  different  tune. 


poor,  bare,  farkcd  animal  as  thou  art. 

Forked  is  a  very  strange  epithet,  but  must  be 
taken  literally.  See  a  note  by  Mr.  Stcevens  in 
Act  iv.  Sc.  6,  of  this  play.    The  Chinese  in  their 
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written  language  represent  a  man  by  the  fol- 
lowing character. 


Fool.  He's  mad  that  ttusti  in  tiae  lameness  of  a  wolf,  a 
horse's  health,  ::  boy's  love,  ur  a  wiiuie's  u;il!i. 

Though  health  will  certainly  do,  it  has  proba- 
bly been  substituted  for  Aee/i,  by  some  person 
who  regarded  it  as  an  improved  reading.  There 
are  several  proverbs  of  this  kind.  That  in  the 
text  has  not  been  found  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
the  invention  of  Shakspcare.  The  Italians  say, 
Of  a  woman  betvare  before,  of  a  mule  beware 
behind,  and  of  a  monh  beware  on  all  sides ;  the 
French,  Beware  of  a  bull's  front,  of  a  mule'j 
hinder  parts,  and  of  all  tides  of  a  woman.  In 
Samuel  Rowland's  excellent  and  amusing  work, 
entitled  The  choke  of  change,  containing  the 
tripliciti/  of  dhinihe,  p/iilauipliir,  and  pot-trie, 
1585,  4to,  we  meet  with  this  proverbial  saying, 
"  Trust  not  3  thinges,  dogs  teeth,  horses  feete, 
womens  protestations." 


Sc.  6.    p.  176. 
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i  remarked  that 

■  it  through  the 

the  lunatics  in 
o  drink  out  of, 


fc 


ths 


which  seems  preferable  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Stecvens,  that  these  words  are  "  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression, introduced  when  a  man  has  nothing 
further  to  offer,  when  he  has  said  all  he  has  to 
say,"  the  learned  commentator  not  having  ad- 
duced any  example  of  its  use.  An  opportunity 
here  presents  its-.-tr  ot  suggesting  a  more  correct 

Handle  Holme  in  his  most  curious  and  useful 
work.  Tin:  ac/;'':'/:::/  <{}'«>  ni.uri/,  book  111.  eh.  iii, 
p;  161,  where  lie  says  that  the  lindhim  has  "  a 
long  stall'  and  a  cow  or  ox-horn  by  his  side  ;  his 
cloathing  fantastic  and  ridiculous;  for  being  a 
madman,  he  is  madly  decked  and  dressed  all 
over  with  rubiut,  feathers,  tuilmgs  of  cloth,  and 
what  not,  to  make  him  seem  a  madman  or  one 
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distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  dissembling 
knave."  It  is  said  that  about  the  year  1760  a 
poor  idiot  called  Cttde  Yiddi/,  went  about  the 
Btreets  of  Hawick  in  Scotland  habited  much  in 
the  above  manner,  and  rattling  a  cow's  horn 
against  his  teem.  .Soiiiethin^  like  this  costume 
may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  that  precious  knave 
Mall'd  Sack,  who  carries  a  drinking  horn  on  his 
staff.  See  Canlfield's  Portraits,  memoirs'  and 
clmraclcrs  of  rcnuirhubk  pcrnAH,  vol.  ii. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.    Page  209. 

"  Fishes,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "  are  the  onto 
animals  that  are  known  to  prey  upon  their  own 
species."  Bui  Shakspeare  did  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate  this ;  for  he  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
"  cannibals  that  each  other  eat."  He  only  want- 
ed a  comparison.  Many  of  the  insect  tribes  prey 
on  their  own  species,  as  spiders,  scorpions,  'bee 
ties,  earwigs,  blattic,  &c. 
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Sc.  4.  p.  233. 
Ls»n.  That  fclbw  handles  his  bow  like  a  enu  iiepcr. 
The  notes  on  [his  passage  serve  only  ro  identify 
the  character  of  a  crow-keeper;  but  the  com- 
parison still  remains  to  be  explained.  On  this 
occasion  we  must  consult  our  sole  preceptor  in 
the  manly  arid  too  much  neglected  science  of 
archery,  the  venerable  Ascham.  In  speaking  of 
awkward  shooters  he  says,  "  Another  couteth 
downe  and  layeth  out  his  butiockes,  as  thoughc 
hee  should  shoole  at  crowes." 

Sc.  4.    p.  234, 
Lbar,  O -well-flown  bird ! 

The  notes  are  at  variance  as  to  whether  Lear 
allude  to  archery  or  falconry.  Certainly  to  the 
latter.  In  an  old  song  on  hawking  set  for  four 
voices  by  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  0  well  flown,  is 
a  frequent  address  to  the  hawk. 

Sc.  4.  p.  289. 
Liu.  Hark,  in  Ihine  ear:  change  places ;  and  hmHy- 
thmdt,,  wliidi  ii  flic  j;-,.l;tv,  whidi  is  clip  ihiet? 

Mr.  Malone's  explanation  of  this  children's 
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sport  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from 
yljifciii.icnurn:  tmu-hiiis;  tin:  miirmurers  of  the 
lymes,  MS.  "  They  hoold  safe  your  childrens 
patrymony,  and  play  with  your  tiKij.'Stie  as  men 
play  with  little  children  at  handye  dandye,  which 

keep  any  thinge  from  them."  The  above  discourse 
is  a  very  bold  and  libellous  address  to  King 
James  I.  on  his  pacific  character,  written,  anony- 
mously, with  great  powers  of  composition. 

Sc.  4.    /;.  240. 
Lead.  There  thou  might 'st  hehi.ld  ibe  gran  image  of 
authority:  a  dog's  obcy'd  in  office, — 
'J'hou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  hloodj  hand : 
Why  dost  thou  lasb  that  whore!  Strip  thins  own 
back; 

Thou  hotly  lust' st  to  use  her  in  that  kind. 

For  which  thou  whip'al  licr.    The  uiurer  hangs 

This  admirable  speech  has  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence with  the  following  passage  from  "  Parke's 
Curtaiue-dratuer  of  the  world,"  teiU,  4to,p.  16", 
a  work  of  very  cou^iik'i'aliie  mi:rit.  "The  po- 
tency and  power  of  magnificence  and  greatnesse. 
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dare  lookc  sinne  openly  in  the  face  in  the  very 
market  place,  and  the  eye  of  authority  never 
takes  notice  thereof :  the  pcore  harlot  must  be 
stript  and  whipt  for  the  crime  that  the  courtly 
wanton  and  the  dtie-sinner  ruffle  out,  and  passe 
over  and  glory  in,  and  account  as  nothing.  The 
poore  thiefe  is  hanged  many  times  that  hath 
stolnc  but  the  prise  of  a  dinner,  when  sometimes 
hee  that  robbes  both  church  and  commonwealth 
is  secne  to  ride  on  his  footecloth."  If  [his  book 
was  written  according  to  its  date,  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone  be  right  as  to  that  of  Lear,  a  fact  which  is 
not  meant  to  be  controverted,  the  merit  of  origi- 
nality will  rest  with  Sllakspeare. 

Sc.  4.  £.241. 

T,nc.  O,  matter  and  imprrl'moity  mis'd. 

This  word  was  not  used  in  its  modern  and 
corrupted  sense  of  saucrncss  or  intrusion,  but 
merely  to  expruss  so  air  thing  not  Monging  to  the 
subject.  Thus,  an  old  collection  of  domestic  re- 
cipes &c.  entitled,  The  treasarie  of  commodious 
conceits,  1594,  is  said  to  be  "not  impertinent 
for  every  good  huswife  to  use  in  her  house 
amongst  her  own  familic."  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  used  in  the  sense  of  rude  or  unman- 
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nerty  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  j 
nor  in  that  of  saucy  till  a  considerable  time  after- 
wards. 

Sc.  4.    p.  3*1. 
Lea*.   wo  came  crying  hillier. 

Evidently  taken  from  Pliny  as  translated  by 
Philemon  Holland.  "  Man  alone,  poor  wretch 
[nature]  hath  laid  all  naked  upon  the  bare  earth, 
even  on  his  birth  day  to  cry  and  aramle  presently 
from  the  very  first  houre  that  he  is  borne  into 
this  world."    Pracme  to  book  7- 


THE  FOOL. 

The  fool  in  this  play  is  the  genuine  domestic 
buffoon ;  but  notwithstanding  his  sarcastical 
flashes  of  wit,  for  which  we  must  give  the  poet 
credit,  and  ascribe  them  in  some  degree  to  what 
is  called  stage  effect,  he  is  a  mere  natural  with  a 
considerable  share  of  cunning,  Thus  Edgar  calls 
him  an  innocent,  and  every  one  will  immediately 
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distinguish  him  from  such  a  character  as  Touch- 
stone.  His  dress  on  the  stage  should  be  parti- 
coloured ;  his  hood  crested  either  with  a  cock's- 
comb  to  which  he  often  alludes,  or  with  the 
cock's  head  and  neck.  His  bauble  should  have 
a  head  like  his  own  with  a  grinning  countenance, 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  mirth  in  those  to  whom 
he  occasionally  presents  it. 

The  kindness  which  Lear  manifests  towards  his 
fool,  and  the  latter's  extreme  familiarity  with  his 
master  in  the  midst  of  the  most  poignant  grief 
and  affliction,  may  excite  surprise  in  those  who 
are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  simple 
manners  of  our  Forefathers.  An  almost  contem- 
porary writer  has  preserved  to  us  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  William  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
William  I.  oi  England,  whose  life  was  saved  by 
the  attachment  and  address  of  his  fool.  An  an- 
cient Flemish  chronicle  among  the  royal  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum,  16,  F.  iii.,  commences  with 
the  exile  of  Salvard  lord  of  Roussillon  and  his 
family  from  Burgundy.  In  passing  through  a 
forest,  they  are  attacked  by  a  cruel  giant,  who 
kills  Salvard  and  several  of  his  people;  his  wife 
Emergard  and  a  few  others  only  escaping.  This 
scene  the  illuminator  of  the  manuscript,  which  is 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  chosen  to  exhibit. 
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He  has  represented  Emergard  as  driven  away  in 
a  covered  cart  or  waggon  by  one  of  the  servants. 
She  is  attended  by  a  female,  and  in  the  front  of 
the  cart  is  placed  her  fool,  with  a  countenance 
expressive  of  the  utmost  alarm  at  the  impending 
danger.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  adduce,  if 
necessary,  similar  instances  of  the  reciprocal  af- 
fection beween  these  singular  personages  and 
those  who  retained  them. 


ON  THE  STORY  OF  THIS  PLAY. 

To  the  account  already  given  of  the  materials 
which  Shakspeare  used,  nothing  perhaps  of  any 
moment  can  be  added  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  ren- 
dering this  article  more  complete,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  add  that  the  wipuhUsIied  Latin  Getta 
Romanm-UTit  contains  the  history  of  Lear  and  his 
daughters  under  different  names,  and  with  some 
little  variety  of  circumstance.  As  it  is  not  tedious, 
and  has  never  been  printed,  at  least  as  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  it  is  here  subjoined  in  its  English 
form.  The  manuscript  used  on  this  occasion  is 
No.  7333,  in  the  Harleian  collection. 
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"  Theodosius  regned,  a  wys  emperour  in  (he 
cite  of  Rome  and  myghti  he  was  of  power ;  the 
whiche  emperour  had  thre  doughters.  So  hit 
liked  to  this  emperour  to  knowe  which  of  his 
doughters  lovid  him  bett.  And  tho  he  seid  to 
the  eldest  dougliter,  how  moche  lovist  thou  me  ? 
flbrsoth,  quod  she,  more  than  I  do  myself,  ther- 
forc,  quod  he,  thou  shalt  be  hily  avaunsed,  and 
marled  her  to  a  riche  and  myghti  kyng.  Tho 
he  cam  to  the  secund,  and  seid  to  her,  doughter, 
how  moche  lovist  thou  me  f  As  moche  forsoth, 
she  seid,  as  I  do  myself.  So  the  emperour  maried 
her  to  a  due.  And  tho  he  seid  to  the  thrid 
doughter,  how  moche  lovist  thou  me.'  fforsoth, 
quod  she,  as  moche  as  ye  beth  worlhi,  and  no 
more.  Tho  seid  the  emperour,  doughter,  sith 
thou  lovist  me  no  more,  thou  shall  not  be  maried 
so  richely  as  thi  susters  beth.  And  tho  he  maried 
her  to  an  erle.  Afar  this  it  happid  that  the  em- 
perour held  bataile  ayend  the  king  of  Egypt. 
And  the  kyng  drove  the  emperour  oute  of  the 
empire,  in  so  moche  that  the  emperour  had  no 
place  to  abide  ynne.  So  he  wrote  lettrcs  ensealed 
with  his  ryng  to  his  first  doughter  that  seid  that 
she  lovid  him  more  than  herself,  for  to  pray  her 
pf  socouryng  in  that  grete  nede,  by  cause  he  was 
put  oute  of  his  empire.    And  when  the  doughter 
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had  red  thes  leltres,  she  told  hit  to  the  kyng  her 
husbond.  Tho,  quod  the  kyng,  it  is  good  that 
we  socour  him  in  this  ncde.  I  aha],  quod  he, 
gadern  an  host  and  help  him  in  all  that  I  can  or 
may,  and  that  will  not  be  do  withoute  grete 
costage.  Yee,  quod  she,  hit  were  sufficiant  if 
that  we  wold  graunt  him  V  knyghra  10  be  in  fe- 
lashyp  w'  him  while  he  is  oute  of  his  empire.  And 
so  hit  was  ydo  indede.  And  die  doughter  wrote 
ayen  to  the  fader,  that  other  help  myght  he  not 
have  but  V  knyghts  of  the  kyng  to  be  in  his  fela- 
shyp  at  the  cost  of  the  kyng  her  husbond.  And 
when  the  cmperour  herd  this,  he  was  bevy  in  his 
hert,  and  seid,  alas  !  alas  !  all  my  trust  was  in  her, 
for  she  seid  she  lovid  me  more  than  herself,  and 
therfore  I  avaunced  her  so  hye. 

"  Then  he  wrote  to  the  seconde  that  seid  she 
iovid  him  as  mothe  as  hirself,  and  when  she  had 
herd  his  lettres,  she  shewid  his  erand  to  hir  hus- 
bond, and  yaf  him  in  counseil  that  heshuld  fynde 
him  mete  and  drink  and  clothing  honestly,  as 
for  the  state  of  such  a  lorde  during  tyme  of  his 
nede.  And  when  this  was  graunted,  she  wrote 
lettres  agein  to  hir  fadir.  The  emperour  was 
hevy  w'  this  answere,  and  seid,  sith  my  two 
douglucrs  have  thus  yhevid  me,  stxhely  1  shal 
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preve  the  third.  And  so  he  wrote  to  the  thriJ 
that  seid  she  lovid  him  as  moche  as  he  was  worthf, 
and  praied  her  of  socour  in  his  nede,  and  tolde 
her  the  answere  of  her  two  sustris.  So  the  thrid 
doughter  when  she  had  considered  the  myschief 
of  her  ffader,  she  told  her  husbond  in  this  fourme: 
my  worshipfull  lord  do  socour  me  now  in  this 
grete  nede,  my  fadir  is  put  oute  of  his  empire 
and  his  heritage.  Then  spake  he,  what  were  thi 
will  I  did  therto.  That  ye  gadre  a  grete  oste, 
quod  she,  and  hclpe  him  to  fight  ayens  his  ene- 
mys.  I  shal  fulfill  thi  will,  seide  the  erle,  and 
gaderid  a  grete  oste  and  yede  with  the  emperoure 
at  his  owne  costage  to  the  bataile,  and  had  the 
victorye,  and  set  the  emperour  ayen  in  his  heri- 
tage. And  then  seid  the  emperour,  blessed  be 
the  hour  1  gate  my  yongist  doughter :  I  lovid  her 
lesse  than  eni  of  the  orhir,  and  now  in  my  nede 
she  hath  socoured  me,  and  the  othir  have  yfailed 
me;  and  therefore  aftir  my  deih  she  shal  have 
myn  empire.  And  so  hit  was  ydo  in  dede  ;  for 
aftir  the  deth  of  the  emperour,  the  yongist  dough- 
ter regned  in  his  sted  and  ended  pesibly." 

The  same  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  formerly 
celebrated  English  chronicle  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  have  been  written  by  Caxton,  the  early 
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part  of  which  was  copied  from  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
primed  by  Caxton  more  than  once,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  his  own  time,  probably  by  himself, 
seems  to  have  occasioned  the  mistake.  See  what 
has  been  said  of  it  before,  in  vol.  i.  p.  423,  424. 


ROMEO  A  N  D  JULIET. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  1.    Page  32.5. 
SiM.  Gregory,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  tarry  mafc. 
Gbe,  No,  for  then  we  should  be  collien. 

Of  the  various  conjectures  on  [he  origin  and  real 
meaning  of  [his  phrase,  (ha[  by  Mr.  Steevens 
seems  deserving  of  the  preference.  In  a  rare  little 
pamphlet,  entitled.  The  eo!d  years,  1614,  4to, 
being  a  dialogue  in  which  the  casualties  that 
happened  in  the  great  fall  of  snow  are  enumerated, 
one  of  the  interlocutors,  a  North-country  man, 
relates  that  on  his  approach  to  London  lie  over- 
tookc  a  collier  and  his  team,  "  walking  as  stately 
as  if  they  scorned  to  carry  coalet."  It  was  there- 
fore a  term  of  reproach  to  be  called  a  collier;  and 
thence,  to  carry  (on!x  was  metaphorically  used 
for  any  low  or  servile  action.  Barnaby  Gouge, 
in  his  New  yeares  gift  la  the  Pajie's  kolinesse, 
1579,  4to,  savs  ho  "  IiluI  rarher  he  a  callyer  at 
Croydon  than  a  l'ope  at  Rome." 
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A  hint  had  been  given,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
opinions  are  on  all  occasions  entitled  to  the  high- 
est respect  and  attention,  that  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion might  have  originated  from  Proverbs,  xxv.  22. 
"  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to 
eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink ; 
for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head." 
But  this  is  a  metaphor  expressive  of  the  pain 
which  a  man  shall  suffer  from  the  reproaches  of 
his  conscience,  and  as  such,  has  been  adopted 
into  our  language.  Thus,  in  Newes  from  the 
North,  otherwise  called  The  conference  between 
Simon  Certain  and  Pierce  Plowman,  1579,  4to, 
"Now  God  forbid  that  ever  a  lawyer  should 
heap  coales  upon  a  merchant's  head,  or  that  a 
merchant  should  not  be  as  willing  and  as  ready 
to  doo  a  goodly  deed  as  a  lawyer." 

Sc.  2.  p.  347. 

Cjp.  Such  comfort,  as  do  lash/  young  men  /eel 
When  wdl-apparell'd  Jpril  on  the  heel 
Oftimptng  winter  treads. 
Two  of  the  commentators  would  read  lusty 
yeomen,  and  make  the  passage  refer  to  the  sen- 
sations of  the  farmer  on  the  return  of  spring. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  Johnson,  to  render  the  present 
text  objectionable,  has  been  obliged  to  invert  the 

VOL,  II.  N 
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comparison.  Capulet,  in  speaking  of  the  deligh 
which  Paris  is  to  receive  in  the  society  of  the 
young  ladies  invited  to  his  house,  compares  it  to 
that  which  the  month  of  April  usually  afforded  to 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  when  assembled  in  the 
green  fields  to  enjoy  their  accustomed  recreations. 
Independently  of  the  frequent  allusions  in  the 
writings  of  our  old  poets  to  April  as  the  season  of 
yourhfu!  pleasures,  and  which  probably  occurred 
to  Shakspeare'B  recollection,  he  might  besides 
have  had  tn  view  the  decorations  which  accom- 
pany the  above  month  in  some  of  the  manuscript 
and  printed  calendars,  where  the  young  folks  are 
represented  as  sitting  together  on  the  grass  ;  the 
men  ornamenting  the  girls  with  cliaplets  of  flowers. 
From  the  following  lines  in  one  of  these,  the 
passage  in  question  seems  to  derive  considerable 
illustration. 

"  The  nest  VI.  yae  aaktjh  fours  and  twenty 
And  fygured  is  lojofy  jtprt/U 
Thai  tjrme  of  pleasures  man  hath  moost  plenty 
Fresshe  and  lcvynS  bis  bites  10  fulfylL" 

Sc.  4.    pp.  mi.  367. 

I'll  be  a  candle- holder,  and  look  nn. 
Froiisart,  describing  a  dinner  on  Christmas  day 
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in  the  hall  of  the  castle  oi'  Gaston  Earl  of  Foix  at 
Often),  in  the  year  1SS8,  has  these  words  :  "At 
mydnyght  when  he  came  out  of  his  chambre  into 
the  halle  to  supper,  he  had  ever  be/ore  hym 
twelve  torches  brennyng,  borne  by  twelve  var- 
ieties standyng  before  his  table  all  supper."  In 
Rankin's  Mirrour  of  monsters,  1587,  4to,  is 
the  following  passage:  "  This  mashe  thus  ended, 
wyth  visardes  accordingly  appointed,  there  were 
certain  petty  fellows  ready,  as  the  custotne  is,  in 
masks  to  carry  torches,  &c."  In  the  IVeiss 
huiis,  being  a  collection  of  wood  engravings  re- 
presenting the  actions  of  Maximilian  the  First, 
there  is  a  very  curious  exhibition  of  a  masque 
before  the  emperor,  in  which  the  performers  ap- 
pear with  their  visards,  and  one  of  them  holds  a 
torch  in  his  hand.  There  is  another  print  on  the 
same  subject  by  Albert  Durer.  The  practice  of 
carrying  torch  lights  a(  entertainments  continued 
even  after  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  See  a  future 
note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  4.   p.  368. 
Meh.  Ifthouartdun,  we'll  draw  fee  from  the  mi™. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  allusion  to 
some  now  forgotten  sport  or  game,  which  gave 
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r»e  lo  a  proverbial  expression,  D,un  is  in  the 
mire,  used  when  a  person  was  at  a  stand,  or 
plunged  into  any  difficulty.  We  find  it  as  early  as 
Chaucer's  time  in  the  Manciple's  prologue, 

"  Ther  gn  our  Irate  lo  jape  and  to  play, 

AndOfde;  sires,  what  I  Dan  is  in  the  mire." 

How  the  above  sport  was  practised  wc  have 
still  to  learn.  Dun  is,  no  doubt,  the  name  of  a 
horse  or  an  ass.  There  is  an  equivalent  phrase, 
Nothing  is  bolder  than  blynde  Bayard  which 
fatteth  oft  in  the  mire.  See  Dr.  Billion's  dialogue 
between  soarencsse  and  ehirurgi,  fo.  10;  and 
there  is  also  a  proverb,  At  dull  at  Dun  in  the  mire. 

Sc.  4.    p.  376. 

Mb«.   Thiii?  that  very  Mab 

Thai  plats  the  manes  of  hirsts  in  lite  night. 

No  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  explain 
this  line,  which  alludes  to  a  very  singular  super- 
stition not  yet  forgotten  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  It  was  believed  that  certain  malignant 
spirits,  whose  delight  was  to  wander  in  groves 
and  pleasant  places,  assumed  occasionally  the 
likenesses  of  women  clothed  in  white ;  that  in 
this  character  they  sometimes  haunted  stables  in 
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the  night-time,  carrying  in  their  hands  tapers  of 
wax,  which  they  dropped  on  [he  horses'  manes, 
thereby  plaiting  them  in  inextricable  knots,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  poor  animals  and  vexation 
of  their  masters.  These  hags  are  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  William  of  Auvergne,  bishop  of 
Paris  in  the  1 3th  century.  There  is  a  very  un- 
common old  print  by  Hans  Burgmair  relating  to 
this  subject.  A  witch  enters  the  stable  with  a 
lighted  torch  ;  and  previously  to  the  operation  of 
entangling  the  horse's  mane,  practises  her  en- 
chantments on  the  groom,  who  is  lying  asleep  on 
his  back,  and  apparently  influenced  by  the  night- 
mare. The  Beiemmtet,  or  elf-stones,  were  re- 
garded  as  charms  against  the  last -mentioned  dis- 
ease and  against  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
the  ctrauni/e  or  Itetuli,  and  all  perforated  flint- 
stones,  were  not  only  used  lor  the  same  purpose, 
but  more  particularly  for  the  protection  of  horses 
and  other  cattle,  by  suspending  them  in  stables, 
or  tying  them  round  the  necks  of  the  animals. 
The  next  line, 

"  And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  b^r*,*' 

seems  to  be  unconnected  with  the  preceding,  and 
to  mark  a  superstition  which,  as  Dr.  Warburton 
has  observed,  may  have  originated  from  the  plica 
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Polonica,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  opera- 
tion of  wicked  elves ;  whence  the  clotted  hair 
was  called  elf-lochs  and  elf-hnoU.  Thus  Edgar 
talks  of  "  effing  all  his  hair  in  knots."  Lodge, 
in  his  Wit's  miserie,  1599,  Ho,  describing  a 
devil  whom  he  names  BramUng-contention,  says; 
"  his  ordinary  apparel!  is  a  little  low-crown'd  hat 
with  a  fether  in  it  like  a  forehorse  ;  his  haires  are 
curld,  and  full  of  elves  lochs  and  nitty  for  want 
of  kernbirtg,'* 


ACT  n. 

Scene  2.    Page  398. 

Rom.  It  is  the  last,  and  Juliet  is  the  inn. 

This  line  in  particular,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
of  the  scene,  has  been  imitated  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Latin  comedy  of  Labyrmthut.  In 
Act  )ii.  Sc.  4,  two  lovers  meet  at  night,  and  the 
Romeo  of  the  pitce  says  to  his  mistress,  "  Quid 
mihi  uoctem  com  me  moras,  mea  salus?  Spletidens 
nunc  subito  illuxit  dies,  ubi  tu  primum,  mea  lux, 
oculorum  radiis  baste  dispulisti  tenebras."  This 
excellent  play  was  acted  before  King  James  I.  at 
Cambridge,  and  for  busile  and  contrivance  has 
perhaps  never  been  exceeded. 
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Sc.  2,    p.  398. 

Jul.  Thou  nrUtiyseh  though,  noi  a  Montagu. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  substituted  then  for 
(iorigft ;  but  without  necessity,  because  in  thai 
sense  the  latter  word  was  anciently  written  tho  : 
unskilful  printers,  deceived  by  sound,  substituted 
though  ;  whence  the  ambiguity  has  arisen.  Thus 
Chaucer  in  his  Cantnlunj  tales,  v.  2214, 


And  again,  v.  2392, 

Thus  much  in  explanation  of  though,  if  pur 
here  for  then,  which  is  by  no  means  clear.  Mr. 
Malone's  quotations  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion carry  great  weight  with  them. 


On  this  occasion  Shakspcare  recollected  the 
104lh  psalm,  "  Who  maketh  the  clouds  his 
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charet,   who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the 

wjnde." 

Sc.  2.    p.  405. 


This  Shakspeare  found  in  Ovid's  Art  of  love ; 
perhaps  in  Marlow's  translation ;  book  I. 
For  Jove  himself  si  Is  in  the  azure  skies, 
And  laughs  below  at  /overs  perjuries." 

With  (he  following  beautiful  antithesis  to  the 
above  lines,  every  reader  of  taste  will  be  gratified. 
It  is  given  memoriter  from  some  old  play,  tho 
name  of  which  is  forgotten  ; 

"  H'u'i;  wwi  swear  true  faith,  the  list'ning  angels 
Stand  on  the  golden  battlements  of  heaven, 
And  waft  their  vows  to  tha  eternal  throne." 

Sc.  2.    p.  410. 

Rom.  How  silver.swecl  sound  lovers  tongues  by  night. 

In  Pericles,  Act  v.,  we  have  sitver-voic'd. 
Perhaps  these  epithets  have  been  formed  from  the 
common  notion  that  silver  mined  with  bells  softens 
and  improves  their  tone.  We  say  likewise  that  a 
person  is  silver-tongued. 
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Sc.  3.  p.  414. 

Fai.  O  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  betbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qoalities : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  lice. 

Nor  aught  so  good,  bat  itrain'J  from  that  fair  use 

Thus  all  the  copies.  But  in  Swan's  Speculum 
munii,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
in  1635,  they  are  quoted  with  the  following 

"  O  micMe  is  the  powerful  garni  that  lies 
In  herbs,  trees,  atones,  and  their  true  qualifies: 
Foi  mmght  eovik  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  stall  good  doth  give. 
And  xeughl  sa  rich  an  either  roch  or  shelf; 
Bill,  if  wihnaum,  lies  uselesse  la  itself," 


Sc.  4.     p.  427. 
Men.  —  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural, 
thai  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hidt  Ms  iautlt 
aahth. 

When  the  physical  conformation  of  idiots  is 
considered,  the  latent  but  obscene  allusion  which 
this  speech  conveys  will  be  instantly  perceived. 
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What  follows  is  still  less  worthy  of  particular 
illustration.  Mercuric  riots  in  this  sort  of  lan- 
guage. The  epithet  driveling  is  applied  to  love  as 
2  slavering  iiliol ;  but  Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  made 
Cupid  an  old  drivell.  See  the  lines  quoted  from 
the  Arcadia  by  Dr.  Farmer,  Much  ado  about 
nothing,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

Sc.  4.    p.  431. 

that  ™  so  full  ofhisro/ierj? 
Mr.  Steevens  has  justly  observed  that  the  term 
merchant  was  anciently  used  in  contradistinction 
to  gentleman.  Ifhetsione,  in  his  Mtrour  for 
majestrates  of  cyties,  1584,  4to,  speaking  of  the 
usurious  practices  of  the  citizens  of  London  who 
attended  the  gaming-houses  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  gentlemen  players  with  money,  has 
the  following  remark  :  "  The  extremity  of  these 
mens  dealings  hath  beene  and  is  so  cruell  as  there 
is  a  natural  malice  generally  impressed  in  the 
hearts  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  towards  the 
citizens  of  London,  insomuch  as  if  they  odi- 
ously name  a  man,  they  foorthwith  call  him,  a 
iii-.tim-  :;:<  ■■■  /j  f  .  In  !ik'.'  Juspijiht  the  citizen 
callelh  every  rascall  a  joty  gentleman.  And 
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truely  this  mortall  envie  betweene  these  two  troor- 
thie  estates,  was  first  engendred  of  the  cruell 
usage  of  covetous  merchaunts  in  hard  bargaines 
gotten  of  gentlemen,  and  nourished  with  mali- 
tious  words  and  revenges  taken  of  both  parties." 

With  respect  to  ropery, — the  word  seems  to 
have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  in  our 
early  dictionaries,  and  was  probably  coined  in 
the  mint  of  the  slang  or  canting  crew.  It  savours 
strongly  of  the  halter,  and  appears  to  have  signi- 
fied a  low  kind  of  knavish  waggery.  From  some 
other  words  of  similar  import,  it  may  derive  illus- 
tration. Thus  a  ropo-rype  is  defined  in  Hutet's 
Abcedarhtm  to  be  "  an  ungracious  waghalter, 
nequa-m  ;"  and  in  Minshasu's  dictionary,  "one 
ripe  for  a  rope,  or  for  whom  the  gallowes  groncs." 
A  roper  has  nearly  the  same  definition  in  the 
English  vocabulary  at  the  end  of  Thomasii  Dic- 
tionarium,  1615,  4to;  but  the  word  occasionally 
denoted  a  crafty  fellow,  or  one  who  would  prac- 
tise a  fraud  against  another  (for  which  he  might 
deserve  hanging).  So  in  the  book  of  biasing  of 
arms  or  coat  armour,  ascribed  to  Dame  Juliana 
Bernes,  the  author  says,  "  which  crosse  I  saw  but 
late  in  tharmes  of  a  noble  man  :  the  whiche  in 
very  dede  was  somtyrae  a  crafty  man,  a  roper, 
as  he  himself  sayd,"  sig.  Aij.  b.    Rofler  had 
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also  another  sense,  which,  though  rather  foreign 
to  the  present  purpose,  is  so  quaintly  expressed  in 
one  of  our  old  dictionaries,  that  the  insertion  of  it 
will  doubtless  be  excused: — "  Roper,  restio,  is  he 
that  loketh  in  at  John  Roper's  window  by  trans- 
lation, he  that  hangeth  himselfe."  Hultet's 
Abcedaritim  Anglico-Latinum,  1552,  folio.  Rope- 
tricks,  elsewhere  used  by  Shakspeare,  belongs 
also  to  this  family. 

Sc.  4.    p.  431. 

Nuhji.  tarn  none  ofhis  skalns-matfs. 

This  has  been  explained  cat-throat  companions, 
and  frequenters  of  the  fencing-school,  from  r  icin, 
a  knife  or  dagger.  The  objection  to  this  inter- 
pretation is,  that  the  nurse  could  not  very  well 
compare  herself  with  characters  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed'would  scarcely  be  found  among  females 
of  any  description.  One  commentator  thinks 
that  she  uses  shains-mates  for  kins-mates,  and 
ropery  for  roguery ;  but  the  latter  words  have 
been  already  shown  to  be  synonymous,  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  term  as  kins-mate,  may  be 
questioned.  Besides,  the  nurse  blunders  only  in 
the  usl'  of  less  obvious  words. 

The  following  conjecture  is  therefore  offered. 
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but  not  with  entire  confidence  in  its  propriety.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  there  are  skains  of  thready 
so  that  the  good  nurse  may  perhaps  mean  nothing 
more  than  sempstresses,  a  word  not  always  used 
in  the  most  honourable  acceptation.  She  had 
before  slated  that  she  was  "  none  of  his  flirt-gills." 


ACT  III. 
Scene  1.    Page  452. 

HoH.  O!  I  am  fortune's  fool! 

"  I  am  always  running  in  the  way  of  evil  for- 
tune, like  the  fool  in  the  play,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son. There  is  certainly  no  allusion  to  any  play. 
See  the  note  in  vol.  i,  p.  238. 


Sc.  2.   p.  456. 
int.  That  run-away's  eyes  may  wmk. 

A  great  deal  of  ingenious  criticism  has  been 
expended  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  mean- 
ing of  this  expression.  Dr.  Warburton  thought 
the  runaway  in  quesdon  was  the  sun  ;  but  Mr. 
Heath  has  most  completely  disproved  this  opinion. 
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Mr.  Steevens  considers  the  passage  as  extremely 

retire  to  prevent  discovery.  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  can  perceive  nothing  optative  in  the  lines, 
but  simply  a  reason  for  Juliet's  wish  for  a  cloudy 
night;  yet  according  to  this  construction  of  the 
passage,  the  grammar  of  it  is  not  very  easily  to 
be  discovered. 

Whoever  attentively  reads  over  Juliet's  speech, 
will  be  inclined  to  think,  or  even  be  altogether 
satisfied,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  it  is  optative. 
With  respect  to  the  calling  night  a  runaway, 
one  might  surely  ask  how  it  can  possibly  be  so 
termed  in  an  abstract  point  of  view  ?  Is  it  a 
greater  fugitive  than  the  morning,  the  noon,  or 
the  evening  ?  Mr.  Steevens  lays  great  stress  on 
Shakspeare's  having  before  called  the  night  a  run* 
away  in  The  merchant  of  Fenice, 

"  For  the  close  night  Until  phy  the  muaicay,-" 

but  there  it  was  already  far  advanced,  and  might 
therefore  with  great  propriety  be  said  to  play  tlx 

remark  will  apply  to  the  other  passage  cited  by 
Mr.  Steevens  from  The  fair  maid  of  the  Ex- 
change.    Where  then  is  this  runaway  to  be 
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found  ?  or  can  it  be  Juliet  herself?  She  who  had 
just  been  secretly  married  to  the  enemy  of  her 
parents  might  with  some  propriety  be  termed  a 
runaway  from  her  dull/ ;  but  she  had  not  aban- 
doned her  native  pudency.  She  therefore  invokes 
the  night  to  veil  those  rites  which  she  was  about 
to  perforin,  and  to  bring  her  Romeo  to  her  arms 
in  darkness  and  in  silence.  The  lines  that  im- 
mediately follow  may  be  thought  to  favour  this 
interpretation ;  and  the  whole  scene  may  possibly 
bring  to  [he  reader's  recollection  an  interesting 
part  in  the  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

Sc.  5.  p.  4S3. 
Jul.  Hunting  thee  hence  with  kiini's-up  to  Ibe  day. 
Of  the  notes  on  this  line,  that  by  Mr.  Malonc 
is  most  to  the  point.  He  has  shown  from  Cot- 
grave,  that  the  hunt's-up  was  "  a  morning  song 
to  a  new  married  woman,  &c.;"  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  an  imitation  of  the  tune  to  wake  the  hun- 
ters, noticed  by  Mr.  Steevens,  as  was  that  in  the 
celebrated  Scotish  books  of  godly  and  spirituall 
songs,  beginning, 

"  With  hunt)  up,  with  huntis  up, 
It  is  now  perliteday  : 
Jesus  our  kiDg  i»  gane  in  hunting, 
Qobsi  likes  to  speed  they  nay." 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  following  was  the 
identical  song  composed  by  the  person  of  the 
name  of  Gray  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ritson's  note. 
It  occurs  in  a  collection  entitled  Hunting,  hawk- 
ing, &c,  already  cited  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
marks on  The  merry  wives  of  Windsor.  There 
was  likewise  a  country  dance  with  a  similar  title. 
Chd  (The  hunt  isup,  the  hunt  is  Up, 
'  t  Singroenily  w«,  the  hunt  is  up ; 
The  bird!  [hey  ling. 
The  Deare  Ihey  fling, 

Hey,  nony  neny-no : 
The  houndt  they  crye. 
The  boater!  flye. 


ISing  merrily  wee,  the  hunt  is  up. 
Then  hye  apace. 
Unto  the  rhase, 

Heynony,  nony-ng; 
Whilst  every  thing 
Doth  sweetly  sing, 
Heytroli]r>,  trolu'ilu. 
c      fThe  hunt  i)  up,  the  hunt  is  up, 
"  't  Sing  merrily  wee,  the  hunt  is  up. 
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Sc.  5.  p.  496. 

Besides  the  authorities  already  produced  in 
favour  of  green  eyes,  and  which  show  the  impro- 
priety of  Hanmer'«  alteration  to  keen,  a  hundred 
others  might,  if  necessary,  be  given.  The  early 
French  poets  are  extremely  fond  of  alluding  to 
thein  under  the  title  of  yeux  vers,  which  Mons. 
Le  Grand  has  in  vain  attempted  to  convert  into 
yeux  vairs,  or  grey  eyes*.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  scarcity,  if  not  total  absence  of  such  eyes 
in  modem  times,  might  well  have  excited  the 
doubts  of  the  above  intelligent  and  agreeable 
writer.  For  this  let  naturalists,  if  they  can,  ac- 
count. It  is  certain  that  green  eyes  were  found 
among  the  ancients.  Plautus  thus  alludes  to 
them  in  his  Curculio  : 

"  Qui  hie  e«t  homo 
Com  collativo  ventre  atque  oculii  hrrlai  f " 

Lord  Verulam  says:  "  Great  eyes  with  a  great 
circle  between  she  white  and  the  white  of  the 


•  Fabliau*  on  conlus,  loro.  iv.  p.  2IS. 
vol.  II.  o 
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eye,  signify  long  life."  Hitt.  of  life  and  death, 
p.  124.  Villa  real,  a  Portuguese,  has  written  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  them,  and  they  are  even  said 
to  exist  now  among  his  countrymen.  See  Pin- 
kerton"s  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  556,  and  Steevens'a 
Shakspeare,  vol.  v.  1G4.  203, 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  2.  Page  508. 
C«P.  Where  have  yog  been  gadding  f 
Mr.  Steevens  remarks  that  "  the  primitive 
sense  of  this  word  was  to  straggle  from  house  to 
house  and  collect  money  under  pretence  of  sing- 
ing carols  to  the  blessed  Virgin  ;"  and  he  quotes 
a  note  on  Milton's  Lycidas  by  Mr.  Warton  :  but 
this  derivation  seems  too  refined.  Mr.  Warton's 
authority  is  an  old  register  at  Gadderston,  in  these 
words,  "  Receyvid  at  the  gadijng  with  Saynte 
Mary  songe  at  Crismas."  If  the  original  were 
attentively  examined,  it  would  perhaps  turn  out 
that  the  word  in  question  has  some  mark  of  con- 
traction over  it,  which  \vrn:U  convert  it  into  ga- 
deryng-,  i.  e.  gathering  or  collecting  money,  and 
not  simply  going  about  from  house  to  house  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Warton's 
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Sc.  5.  p.  515. 

Phi.  and  slick  your  TOinnary 

On  this  fair  corie — 

This  plant  was  used  in  various  ways  ai  funerals. 
Being  an  evergreen,  it  was  regarded  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  soul's  immortality.  Thus  in  Cart- 
wright's  Ordinary,  Act  v.  Sc.  I. 

"  If  there  be 

Any  k  kind  as  to  accompany 

My  body  to  the  earth,  lei  thorn  no!  want 

Fill  ciuer<il:.ruik'iit  i  [:■-"■■  l': I. '0  «.■<.■  iV'y  tliivc 
A  sprig  of  rnseKOinj  l]l|>'.[  in  ruiuniini  utlUt 
To  unci!  to  as  they  walk  along  the  rimed." 

In  an  obituary  kept  by  Mr.  Smith,  secondary 
of  one  of  the  Compters,  and  preserved  among  the 
Sloanian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  886, 
is  the  following  entry:  "Jan'.  2.  1671.  Mr. 
Cornelius  Bee  bookseller  in  Little  Britain  died ; 
buried  Jan.  4.  at  Great  St.  Bartholomew's  with- 
out a  sermon,  without  wine  or  wafers,  only  gloves 
and  Tosmary." 

And  Mr.  Gay,  when  describing  Blouzelinda's 
funeral,  records  that 

"  Sprigg'd  loannary  ihe  lads  and  luiei  bora." 
o  1 
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Sc.  5.    p.  528. 
Pit.  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  Ihe  gltei;  I  will 

give  you  Ihe  mmlnl. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  vol.  i.  p.  191,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  so  much  of  a 
former  note  as  relates  to  the  game  of  gleek.  To 
give  the  mmttrel,  is  no  more  than  a  punning 
phrase  for  giving  the  gleek.  Minstrels  and  jesters 
were  anciently  called  gleehmen  or  gligmcit. 

Sc.  5.    p.  529. 

Tet.  When  griping  gritf  the  heart  doth  wound 
And  doitful  dumps  (he  mind  oppress. 

The  following  stanza  from  one  of  Whitney's 
Emblems,  1586,  4to,  is  not  very  dissimilar  from 
that  of  Richard  Edwards,  communicated  in  the 
note  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  may  serve  to 
confirm  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Steevens's  observa- 
tion, that  the  epithet  griping  was  not  calculated  to 
excite  laughter  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

"  If  griping  greites  have  hartriinr  In  thie  bresti? 

Then  chuow;  A  fremdc,  and  doe  his  compile  it- ly<*. 
I#ast  secret  sigbes,  doe  bringe  unlimelie  grare." 
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Griping  griefs  and  doleful  dumps  are  very 
thickly  interspersed  in  Grange's  Golden  Aphro- 
dite, 1577,  4to,  and  in  many  other  places. 
They  were  great  favourites  ;  but  griefs  were  not 
always  griping.  Thus  in  Turbervile's  translation 
of  Ovid's  epistle  from  Hero  to  Leander; 
"Which  iflheard,.  of  troth 


ACT  V. 
Scene  I.    Page  536. 
Rom.  Aq  alligator  Bluff  "d—  . 

Our  dictionaries  supply  no  materials  towards 
the  etymology  of  this  word,  which  was  probably 
introduced  into  the  language  by  some  of  our  early 
voyagers  to  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements 
in  the  newly  discovered  world.  They  would  hear 
the  Spaniards  discoursing  of  the  animal  by  the 
name  of  el  lagarto,  or  the  lizard  ;  Lat.  tactrta  ; 
and  on  their  return  home,  they  would  inform 
their  countrymen  that  this  sort  of  crocodile  was 
called  an  alligator.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
trace  other  corrupted  words  in  a  similar  manner. 
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STORY  OF  THE  PLAY. 


It  has  hitherto  remained  unnoticed,  that  one  of 
the  material  incidents  in  this  drama  is  to  be  found 
in  The  love  adventures  of  jibrocomas  and  Anthill, 
usually  called  the  Ephesioa  of  Xenophon  of 
Ephesus.  The  heroine  of  this  romance,  sepa- 
rated, by  a  series  of  misfortunes,  from  her  hus- 
band, falls  into  the  hands  of  robbers,  from  whom 
she  is  rescued  by  a  young  nobleman  called  Peri- 
laus.  He  becomes  enamoured  of  her  ;  and  she, 
feai-inj  violence,  :iiU:cts  to  consent  to  marry  him; 

a  poisonous  draught  which  she  had  procured 
from  Eudoxup,  an  old  physician  and  the  friend  of 
Perilaus,  to  whom  she  had  communicated  the 
secret  of  her  history.  Much  lamentation  is  made 
for  her  death,  and  she  is  conveyed  with  great 
pomp  to  a  sepulchre.  As  she  had  only  taken  a 
sleeping  potion,  she  soon  awakes  in  the  tomb, 
which,  on  account  of  the  riches  it  contained,  is 
plundered  by  some  thieves,  who  also  carry  her 
off.  This  work  was  certainly  not  published  nor 
translated  in  the  lime  of  Luigi  da  Porto,  the 
original  narrator  of  the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet; 
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but  there  is  no  reason  why  he  might  not  have 
seen  a  copy  of  the  cvi^iijii!  in  manuscript. 

Two  incidents  in  this  Greek  romance  are  like 
wise  to  be  found  in  Cinnt,  liar ;  one  of  which  is 
the  following.  Anthia  having  become  the  slave 
of  Manto  and  her  husband,  he  is  captivated  with 
her  beauty  ;  and  this  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  jealous  Manto,  she  orders  a  trusty  ser- 
vant to  carry  Anlhia  Inlo  a  wood  and  put  her 
to  death.  This  man,  like  the  servant  in  Boccaccio, 
and  Pisanio  in  Shak'peare,  comnriserates  the  si- 
tuation of  Anthia,  spares  her  life,  and  provides 
the  means  for  her  future  safely.  A  similar  oc- 
currence is  introduced  into  some  of  the  tales-of 
the  middle  ages.  The  other  is  the  above-men- 
tioned draught  of  poison  swallowed  by  Imogen, 
as  by  Anthia,  though  not  with  precisely  the  same 
effect.  As  it  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  Boc- 
caccio or  b  the  old  story-book  of  Westward  for 
smells,  one  might  suspect  that  some  novel,  imi- 
tated from  the  Epheiiacs,  was  existing  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare,  though  now  unknown. 
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ACT  L 
Scene  1.    Page  9. 
Ma*.  Thon  art  a  icholar,  speak  tg  it,  Horatio. 
The  reason  why  the  common  people  believed 
that  gliosis  were  only  to  be  addressed  by  scholars 
seems  to  have  been,  that  the  exorcisms  of  trouble- 
some spirits  were  usually  performed  in  Latin. 

Sc.  I.    p.  21. 
Hon.  Theiotl  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  men. 

Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Aub  the  God  of  dag ;  and  at  bis  warning. 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 

Besides  the  hymn  of  Pmdentius  referred  to  in 
Dr.  Farmer's  note,  there  is  another  said  to  have  - 
been  composed  by  Saint  Ambrose,  and  formerly 
used  in  the  Salisbury  service.    It  contains  the 
following  lines,  which  so  much  resemble  Horatio's 
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speech,  that  one  might  almost  suppose  Shak- 
speare  had  seen  them  : 

"  Prea  i&tijtna  sonat, 

Noctis  profunda  jwrtig1! ; 

Nncraroa  Im  viantibu*, 

A  itocip  noctem  segrFgans. 

tfsc  ucitaWi  Luafir, 

Snfcif  polum  pUipaei 

Hat  ammt  errorum  chana 

Vitm  nocevd':  desrril. 

GaJfomnrafespesrcilit,  Sc." 

See  Expositio  h/mnorum  secundum  usum  Sa- 
turn, pr.  by  R.  Pynson,  n.  d.  4to,  fo.  vii.  b. 
The  epithets  extravagant  and  erring  are  highly 
poetical  and  appropriate,  and  seem  to  prove  that 
Shakspeare  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language. 

Sc.  2.    p.  33. 
Ham.  Or  that  the  Everiailing  had  not  fi.'d 
Hia  ranoa  'gainst  »elf  slaughter. 

Mr.  Steevens  says,  "  there  are  yet  those  who 
suppose  the  old  reading  (cannon,  in  the  sense 
of  artillery)  to  be  the  true  one."  He  himself 
was  not  of  the  number.  It  must  be  owned  that 
^fixing  a  cunnon  is  an  odd  mode  of  vengeance  on 
the  part  of  the  Deity  ;  yet  it  is  still  more  difficult 
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to  conceive  in  what  manner  this  instrument  could 
operate  in  avenging  suicide.  The  pedants  of 
Hicrocles,  who  were  the  Gotham!  tes  of  their  time, 
might,  if  now  existing,  be  competent  to  explain  all 
this ;  or,  indeed,  we  might  ourselves  suppose  that 
suicides  could  be  blown  into  atoms  as  the  seapoya 
sometimes  are,  by  tying  them  to  the  cannon's 
mouth,  a  method  equally  humane  with  the  prac- 
tice of  driving  stakes  through  their  bodies.  Mr. 
Malone's  happy  quotation  has  for  everjixed  the 
proper  meaning. 


—  the  funeral  bak'd  meals 


Did  cuklly  lu~Lii[]  ft 

The  practice  of  making  entertainments  at  fu- 
nerals which  prevailed  in  this  and  other  countries, 
and  which  is  not  even  at  present  quite  disused  in 
some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  was 
certainly  borrowed  from  the  caena  feralis  of  the 
Romans,  alluded  to  in  Juvenal's  fifth  satire,  and 
in  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  It  consisted  of 
an  offering  of  a  small  plate  of  milk,  honey,  wine, 
flowers,  &c,  to  the  ghost  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  instances  of  heroes  and  other  great  characters, 
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the  same  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks.  With  us  the  appetites  of  the  living 
are  consulted  on  this  occasion.  In  the  North  ibis 
feast  is  called  at)  anal  or  arvil-supper;  and  the 
loaves  that  are  sometimes  distributed  among  the 
poor,  arvai  hread.  Not  many  years  since  one 
of  these  arvals  was  celebrated  in  a  village  in 
Yorkshire  at  a  public- house,  the  sign  of  which 
was  the  family  arms  uf  a  nobleman  whose  motto 
is  virtus  post  FUN  era  vivlT.  The  under- 
taker, who,  though  a  cierk,  was  no  scholar,  re- 
quested a  gentleman  present  to  explain  to  him 
the  meaning  of  these  Latin  words,  which  he  rea- 
dily and  faceilou'ly  did  in  the  following  manner: 
Virtus,  a  parish  clerk,  twil,  lives  well,  post 
funera,  at  an  arval.  The  latter  word  is  appa- 
rently derived  from  some  lost  Teutonic  term  that 
indicated  a  funeral  piie  on  which  the  hody  was 
burned  in  times  of  Paganism.  Thus  arill  in 
Islandic  signifies  the  inside  of  an  oven.  The 
common  parent  seems  to  have  been  ar,  tire; 
whence  ara,  an  altar  of  fire,  ardeo,  aridus,  &c. 
&c.  So  the  pile  itself  was  called  ara  by  Virgil, 
Ma.  vi.  ]  77  : 

"Haudmrcra,  fe.iinaiit  flentes;  Bram7ue  s  epilchri 
Congcrer^  arboribus,  ctrloqiM,  ed«Kr0  cerlant." 
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Sc.  1,  p.  41. 


H.«.  Hewai 
J  shall  j 


In  further  support  of  the  proposed  elegant 
emendation,  "  Bye  shall  not  look,  &c.,"  this  pas- 
sage  in  1  Corinth,  ch.  ii.  v.  9,  may  be  adduced, — 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  the  things 
which  he  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 
An  objection  of  some  weight  may  however  bemade 
to  this  change ;  which  is,  that  in  recitation  some 
ambiguity  might  arise,  or  at  least  the  force  of  it 
would  not  be  perceived  ;  whereas  the  other  read- 
ing could  not  be  mistaken. 


Pol.  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatcli'd,  iinfledg'd  comrade. 

In  Taverner's  Proverbes  or  Adagies,  gathered 
out  of  the  Chiliades  of  Erasmus,  1569,  12mo, 
is  the  following  adage :  "  JVe  ativis  porrigas 
dexteram.  Holde  not  forth  thy  hande  to  every 
man.  He  meaneth  wee  should  not  unadvisedlie 
admitte  every  body  into  our  frendship  and  fami- 


Sc.  3.    p.  51. 
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liaritie."  In  the  margin  of  the  copy  from  which 
this  extract  is  made,  some  person  has  yirittm 
the  above  lines  from  Hamlet,  on  which  the  whole 
serves  as  an  excellent  comment,  supporting  Dr. 
Johnson's  explanation  of  them  in  a  remarkable 

Sc.  4.    p.  59. 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  roast. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  various  significations  of 
a  riotous  noise,  a  drunken  debauch,  and  a  large 
portion  of  liquor.  We  had  it  probably  from  our 
Saxon  or  Danish  progenitors  ;  and  though  the 
original  word  is  lost,  it  remains  in  the  German 
ratach.  Hence  our  carouse  ;  roister  is  of  the 
same  family,  and  perhaps  the  word  row,  which 
was  very  much  used  a  few  years  since.  The 
Greeks  too  had  their  xapuri;,  nimla  ebrietas. 

Sc.  4.    p.  GO. 
Hah.  And  as  he  draini  his  draught!  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  brav  oat 
The  triumph  of  hh  pledge. 

Thus  Cleaveland  in  his  Futcara,  or  The  bet. 

As  Danrs  canwse  by  kcillt-<bvms." 
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Sc.  4.    p.  HO. 
Ham.  Keeps  wBssll  — 

As  the  whole  that  appertains  to  this  ancient, 
and,  as  connected  with  convivial  manners,  inter- 
esting word,  lies  scatti/ryJ  in  various  places,  and 
has  been  detailed  by  writers  whose  opinions  are 
extremely  discordant,  an  attempt  seemed  neces- 
sary lo  digest  within  a  reasonable  compass  the 
most  valuable  of  the  materials  on  the  subject. 
There  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  term 
itself  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  well-known  story 
of  Vortigem  and  Rowena,  or  Ronix,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hengist ;  the  earliest  authority  for  which 
is  that  of  Walter  Calenius,  who  supplied  the  ma- 
terials for  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  history.  He 

relates  that  on  Vorii^rr:i's  first  interview  with  the 
lady,  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  presenting  a 
cup  of  wine,  said  to  him,  "  Lord  king,  tvac/it 
foil,"  or  in  purer  Saxon  wtet  hid ;  literally,  be 
health,  or  health  be  to  you  !  As  the  king  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Saxon  language,  he  in- 
quired the  meaning  of  these  words;  and  being 
told  that  they  wished  him  health,  and  that  he 
should  answer  them  by  saying  drinc  keil,  he  did 
so,  and  commanded  Rowena  to  drink.  Then, 
taking  the  cup  from  her  hand,  he  kissed  the 
damsel  and  pledged  her.  The  historian  adds,  that 
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From  that  time  to  his  own  the  custom  remained 
in  Britain  that  whoever  drank  to  another  at  a 
feast  said  wacht  heil,  and  he  that  immediately 
after  received  the  cup  answered  drinc  heil.  Ro- 
bert of  Brunne,  in  translating  this  part  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  has  preserved  a  curious  addition  to 
it.  He  states  that  Vortigern,  not  comprehending 
the  words  of  Rowena,  demanded  their  meaning 
from  one  of  his  Britons,  who  immediately  ex- 
plained to  him  the  Saxon  custom  as  follows : 


DmhalU, 

f\  ii-.-ml  /:i:n 
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An  old  metrical  fragment  preserved  by  Heariie: 
in  his  glossary  lo  Robert  nf  Gloucester's  chro- 
nicle, canies  the  practice  of  wassailing  much 
higher,  even  to  the  time  of  Saint  Alban  in  ihc 
third  century  : 

"  In  that  tyme  wetelh  welte. 

Cam  ferst  wassaylc  and  drynkehayl 
In  to  this  londe,  withnwte  w-eue, 
Thurglie  a  mnjde,  brygh  mr.l  schena 
Sche  was  clcput  majda  Ynge." 

The  chronicler  proceeds  to  relate  a  story  of  this 
Ynge,  who  quitted  Saxony  with  several  others  of 
her  countrymen  on  account  of  hunger,  and,  ar- 
riving in  Britain,  obtained  of  the  king  as  much 
land  as  she  should  be  able  to  cover  with  a  bull's 
hide.  .  She  afterwards  invited  the  long  and  his 
nobles  to  a  fra^t,  ;i;id  gii.-ing  him  uassel,  treache- 
rously slew  him,  her  companions  .following  the  ex- 
ample by  murdering  the  nobles.  By  these  means 
she  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
which  was  from  her  afterwards  called  Yngland. 
This  statement  is  unworthy  of  notice  in  an  histo- 
rical point  of  view,  bting  manifestly  a  corrupt 
account  of  the  arrival  of  Hengist  as  related  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.  Hut  the  story  of  Vorti- 
gern  is  not  improbable,  and  has  at  least  furnished 
the  origin  of  the  words  ui<tj,  heel  and  drme  hiel,  as 
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used  at  convivial  meetings  in  this  country  ;  for 
whatever  may  have  been  said  or  ima"ined  con-" 
ceniing  any  previous  custom  of  health-drinking 
among  the  Saxons  or  other  German  nations,  it 
is  certain  that  no  equivalent  term  with  our  wassei 
is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Teutonic  dialects. 

Among  other  valuahle  remarks  that  have  already- 
been  made  in  some  notes  on  this  word  by  Messrs. 
Steevens  and  MaJone,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  wassei  bowl  was  particularly  used  at  the  season 
of  Christmas,  and  that  in  process  of  time  masse! 
came  to  signify  not  only  meetings  of  rustic  mirth, 
but  also  general  riot,  intemperance,  and  festivity. 
In  the  eleventh  volume  of  Archaologut,  the 
learned  Dr.  Milner  has  exhibited  and  described 

abbey  of  Glastonbury,  which  with  great  proba- 
bility he  supposes  to  be  of  Saxon  times,  and  to 
have  been  used  for  wasselling.  In  The  ami. 
quarian  repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  217,  there"  is  an 
account,  accompanied  with  an  engraving,  of  an 
oaken  chimney-piece  in  a  very  old  house  at  Ber- 
Ien  near  Snodland  in  Kent,  on  which  is  carved  a 
wassei  bowl  resting  on  the  branches  of  an  apple- 
tree,  alluding,  probably,  to  part  of  the  materials  of 
which  the  liquor  was  composed.  On  one  side  is 
the  word  toaSSbnl,  and  on  the  other  DrilUjjf  Of; 

VOL,  II.  p 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  great  curiosity  of  its  kind, 
and  at  least  as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Ear!  of  March,  in  his  will 
gave  to  Sir  John  Briddlewood  a  silver  cup  called 
wassail ;  and  it  appears  that  John  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  regent,  by  his  first  will  bequeathed  to 
John  Barton,  his  maitre  d'hotel,  a  silver  cup  and 
cover,  on  which  was  inscribed  wajhayl.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays  these  wassel-bowls  were 
often  carried  from  house  to  house  by  the  common 
people  with  a  view  to  collect  money.  There  are, 
besides,  oilier  significations  of  the  word  wassel that 
deserve  to  be.noticed.  These  are,  1.  Adrinking 
song  sung  on  the  eve  of  Twelfth-day.  2.  A  custom 
of  throwing  toast  to  apple-trees  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  fruitful  year  ;  which,  says  Mr.  Grose, 
who  has  mentioned  this  practice  b  his  provincial 
glossary,  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  heathen  sa- 
crifice to  Pomona.  3.  The  contents  of  the  wassel- 
cup,  which  were  of  different  materials,  as  spiced 
wine  or  ale,  with  roasted  apples  and  sugar, 
mead,  or  methegliu,  &c.  There  was  also  what 
was  called  wasst  1  or  more  properly  tvastel-  bread, 
which  may  be  deserving  of  particular  notice,  as 
there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  among  those 
who  have  mentioned  it.  Bishop  Lowth,  in  his 
Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,  had  supposed  that 
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the  term  was  derived  from  the  waslell,  veuell  or 
bashet'in  which  the  bread  was  mode,  or  comed 
er  weighed;  an  etymology  which  is  with  great 
reason  contested  by  Dr.  Milner  in  his  paper  on 
the  Glastonbury  cup.  The  latter  writer  is  of 
opinion,  that  during  the  rimes  of  wasselling  3 
finer  sort  of  bread  was  provided,  which  on  that 
account  was  called  wassel-bread ;  and  other  per- 
sons had  already  conceived  that  the  bread  in 
question  took  its  name  from  being  dipped  in 
the  wassel-bowl.  As  a  preliminary  objection  to 
these  conjectures,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
genuine  orthography  of  the  word  is  wastel,  and 
not  wassel,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption, 
and  has  led  to  much  misconception.  The  earliest 
instance  in  which  mention  is  made  of  wastel- 
bread  is  the  statute  51  Henry  111.,  entitled 
AssUa  panis  el  eerevisia? ;  where  it  is  coupled 
wilh  the  simnel  bread,  which  was  made  of  the 
very  finest  flour,  and  twice  baked.  It  appears 
from  the  same  statute  that  waslel-hread  was  next 
in  fineness  to  the  simnel,  and  is  described  as 
white  bread  well  baked.  There  does  not  seem 
therefore  any  reason  for  concluding  that  ihe 
wastel  bread  was  in  particular,  but  in  general 
use  at  all  seasons.  We  are  told  by  HoveJen  the 
historian,  that  at  an  interview  which  took  place 
p  2 
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between  William  king  of  Scotland  and  Richard 
the  First,  at  Northampton,  a  charter  was  granted 
to  the  Scotish  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed, 
that,  whenever  he  should  be  summoned  to  the 
English  court  For  the  performance  of  homage, 
his  daily  allowance,  among  other  things,  should 
consist  of  twelve  simnels  and  as  many  wastels. 
In  Matthew  Paris's  history  of  the  abbots  of  Saint 
Alban's,  p.  141,  it  is  said  of  the  abbot ;  "  Solus 
in  refectorio  prandebit  supremus,  habens  vastsi- 
hm."  It  is  surprising  how  Mr.  Watts  the  editor 
should  misconceive  the  meaning  of  this  word  so 
much  as  to  call  it  a  canopy ;  nor  is  it  indeed 
much  less  extraordinary  that  Dr.  Milner,  who  is 
so  well  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  should 
have  supposed  it  to  signify  a  wassel-bowl.  The 
regulation  is  general,  and  it  had  escaped  the 
learned  writer's  recollection  that  wassailing  was 
of  a  particular  season;  for  it  could  not  be  applied 
in  its  subordinate  sense  of  revelling  or  rioting,  lo 
so  grave  a  person  as  an  abbot.  The  Doctor  might 
have  been  misled  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Blount 
in  his  edition  of  Cowel's  law  dictionary,  where 
the  conjecture  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Somner,  that 
the  wastel  bread  might  have  been  derived  from 
pastithtt,  is  termed  unlucky;  but,  as  it  is  presumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  although  it  may  not  be 
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the  exact  origin  of  [he  expression.  Chaucer, 
speaking  of  his  Prioress,  says; 

"  Of  smale  houmlos  liailJc  slic,  (lint  die  fedde 
With  rusred  flesh,  and  milt,  and  wastet-braU." 

We  cannot  suppose  [hat  these  animals  would 
have  been  regaled  with  a  food  which  was  set  apart 
for  particular  festivities,  but  rather  with  what 
was  to  be  procured  at  all  times,  though  of  a  more 
delicate  and  expensive  nature.  In  short,  what 
eeems  to  bo  the  most  probable  original  of  this 
much  disputed  word  is  the  French  gasleitu,  an- 
ciently written  gastel,  in  the  Picard  language 
ouastel  or  watei,  and  signifying  a  cahe ;  3  name 
which  might  with  great  propriety  have  been  ap- 
plied to  this  sort  of  bread  on  account  of  its  su- 
perior quality,  in  like  manner  as  the  timtiel  bread 
was  so  termed  from  the  Latin  simila  the  finest 
part  of  the  flour.  The  cake- like  form,  too,  of  this 
kind  of  bread  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  register  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  which  hasbeen  quoted  by  Bishop  Lowth 
for  a  very  different,  but,  as  it  is  submitted,  inap- 
plicable purpose :  "  Octo  panes  in  watlellis,  pon- 
deriscujuslibet  wastelli  unius  miche  conventualis," 
/.  e.  eight  loaves  in  the  form  of  ivastets  or  cakes, 
the  weight  of  each  being  that  of  a  conventual 
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manchet.  And  to  conclude  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  the  old  French  language  the  term  was- 
telier  is  used  for  a  pastry-cook  or  maker  of  was- 
tiaux,  where  it  is  not  likely  that  there  could 
have  been  any  connexion  with  our  wassel  in  its 
Saxon  and  legitimate  construction.  What  the 
heralds  call  torteauxes,  in  reality  little  cakes, 
from  the  French  tourte,  were  likewise  termed 
wastels,  as  we  learn  from  the  old  book  on 
coat  armour  ascribed  to  Dame  Juliana  Bemes, 
the  celebrated  abbess  of  Sopewell  near  Saint 
Albans. 

The  wassel  songs  were  sung  during  the  festi- 
vities of  Christmas,  and,  in  earlier  times,  princi. 
pally  by  rhose  itinerant  minstrels  who  frequented 
the  houses  of  the  gentry,  where  they  were  always 
certain  of  the  most  welcome  reception.  It  has 
indeed  been  the  chief  purpose  in  discussing  the 
present  subject,  to  introduce  to  the  reader's  notice 
a  composition  of  this  kind,  which  is  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
drinking  song,  composed  in  England,  that  is  ex- 
tant. This  singular  curiosity  has  been  written 
on  a  spar.'  leaf  in  the  middle  of  a  valuable  miscel- 
laneous manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  Bibt.  Reg.  16, 
E.  viii.    It  is  probably  more  than  a  century  older 
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than  the  manuscript  itself,  and  must  have  been 
composed  at  a  rime  when  the  Norman  language 
was  very  familiar  in  England.  In  the  endeavour 
to  translate  it  some  difficulties  were  to  be  encoun- 
tered ;  but  it  has  been  an  object  to  preserve  the 
whole  and  sometimes  literal  sense  of  [he  original, 
whilst  From  the  nature  of  the  English  stanza  it 
was  impossible  to  dispense  with  amplification. 

AN  ANGLO-NORMAN  SONG. 


Seignori  ore  entendez  a  am. 

Pur  fjuere  NoaLj 
Car  lem  ma  dit  que  en  cesl  hostel 
Soleittenir  ■  fejteanuel 
A  hi  cesl  jur. 

Deu  doint  a  hra  ieelsjoie  d'amura 
Qi  a  Danz  Noel  feruoi  lionura. 

Seigtiorejovm  di  porveir 
Ke  DiNi  NojL  nerdi  awir 

E  repleni  sa  nwison, 
De  pern,  de  chat  &  de  peisou, 
Por  faire  honor 

Deu  doint  a  till  oa  joie  dam™ . 
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Seignon  il  at  eric  en  Inst, 


E  fet  kg  granz  honors  norent 
Deu  li  duble  ouanque  i]  dtspent 
For  faire  liooot. 


Kobl  bej-t  bien  li  vin  Engleis 
E  li  Gasccin  &  li  Franeeyi 

Noel  fait  bsivre  son  veisin. 
Si  quil  se  dort,  le  chief  enclin, 

I)eo  doinl  a  lui  col! 

Seii*nm-5  jo  vus  di  par  Noil, 
Epar  li  sires  de  test  hostel. 

Car  bevel  ben  ; 
E  jo  primes  beurai  le  men, 
Et  pois  aprss  deacon  le  soon. 

Par  mon  conseil. 
Si  jo  vus  di  treslo?  Wetngl 
Dehail  eit  qui  ne  diira  Driachqll 
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TRANSLATION. 


Lordings.  from  a  distant  home. 
To  seek  old  CnnrsT*us  we  are  come. 
Who  loves  our  minstrelsy : 
-  And  here,  unless  repot!  mis-say. 
The  grey-beard  dwells  |  and  OS  this  day 
Keeps  yearly  wane),  ever  gar, 
With  festive  mirth  and  glee. 

To  all  vim  linnnur  Chi!istihs,  slid  commend  our  lays, 
Love  will  his  blessing-  st-nd,  md  ci  in.n  v.ith  joy  their  days*. 

Lordings  list,  for  we  tell  you  true; 
Cukistmss  lopes  the  jolly  crew 

Thai  cloudy  care  defy  : 
His  liberal  board  fc  deftly  spread 
With  mancliet  luaies  and  ivaslel-brrad  ; 
His  guests  with  fish  and  He-h  are  fed. 

Nor  lack  the  slalely  pyef. 


t  These  two  lines  seem  intended,  in  Lhe  original,  as  a 
kind  of  burden  or  chums  a!  (he  end  of  eich  stanza  j  bul  ai 

perhaps  belter  without  them. 

-f  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  to  seri'e  up  at  entertain- 
ment peacock  and  pheasant  pies,  the  forms  of  those  elegant 
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Lordings,  yon  know  thai  far  and  n«r 
The  laying  is,     Who  gives  goad  cheer. 
And  freely  spends  bis  treasure; 

Twice  treble  blessings  bcre  below. 
His  happy  hours  shall  sweetly  flow 
In  never-ceasing  pleasure." 

Lordings,  believe  us,  knaves  abound  ( 
In  every  place  are  flatterers  found  : 

May  all  their  arts  be  vain  ! 
But  chiefly  from  these  seeneaof  joy 
Chase  sordid  souls  that  mirth  annoy. 
And  all  who  with  their  base  alloy 
Tarn  pleasure  into  pain. 

Cbsistmas  quaffs  our  English  wines*. 
Nor  Gascoigne  juice,  nor  French  declines. 

He  puts  th'  insidiuus  goblet  round. 
Till  all  the  guests  in  sleep  are  drown'd. 
Then  wakes  "em  with  the  tabor's  sound. 
And  plays  the  prank  anew. 


birds  being  externally  preserved,  and  much  pomp  bestowed 
on  their  appearance.  See  what  has  been  already  said  on 
this  subject  in  vol.  i.  p.  4?2. 

«  Thi;  is  a  stubborn  fact  against  the  opinion  of  these  who 
maintain  that  wine  was  not  made  in  England.  See  the  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  in  Archaotogia,  vol.  iii. 
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Lording),  it  is  our  host's  cnmmsnJ, 
And  Christmas  juim  hirn  liand  in  band. 

To  [train  the  brimming  bowl : 
And  I'll  be  foremost  to  obey; 
Then  pledge  mc  sirs,  and  drink  away. 
For  CnsisTMts  revels  here  10  day, 
And  sways  without  control. 
Nowvcusei  to  yon  all !  and  merry  mayyeba! 
Bui  fool  tbat  wight  befatl,  who  dkinks  not  health  tome ! 


Sc.  4.    p.  60. 
Hah.  This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  wear. 

Make*  us  traducd,  and  bu'd  of  olliernalioni  i 
They  clep'e  us  drunkards. 

Dr.  Jolruson  has  noticed  the  frequent  allusions 
in  this  play  to  the  king's  intemperance,  a  failing 
that  seems  to  have  been  too  common  among  the 
Danish  sovereigns  as  well  as  their  subjects..  A 
lively  French  traveller  being  asked  what  he  had 
seen  in  Denmark,  replied;  "rien  de  singulier, 
slnon  qu'on  y  chanle  tous  les  jours,  le  roy  l-oit;" 
alluding  to  the  French  mode  of  celebrating 
Twelfth-day.  See  De  Brieux,  Origines  de 
que/ques  coutilmes,  p.  56.  Heywood  in  his 
Pkilocolhimista,  or  The  drunkard  opened,  dis- 
meted,  and  anatomized,  J  635,  4to,  speaking  of 
what  he  calls  the  vinosity  of  nations,  says  of 
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the  Danes,  (hat  "  they  have  made  a  profession 
thereof  from  antiquitv,  and  are  the  firsl  upon 
record  that  brought  their  wassdl-bowles  and  el- 
bowe-deep  bcalthes  into  this  land." 

Sc.  4.    p.  68. 
Han.  That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  cfanpUtf  steel— 
This  word  is  accented  in  both  ways  by  our  old 
poets  as  suited  the  metre.    Thus  in  Sylvester's 
Du  Barlai,  edit,  folio,  1621,  p.  120: 

"  Who  arms  himself  jo  complete  every  way." 
But  in  King  John,  Act  ii.  we  have : 

"  Such  tt  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birtli. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin,  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete,  oh  say,  he  is  not  she." ' 

Sc.  4.  p.  68. 
Ham.  Soy  why  is  this  wherefore,  u-hal  should  wi  dot 
This  interrogation  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  opinions  entertained  by  our  forefathers  con- 
cerning ghosts,  which  they  believed  had  some 
particular  motive  for  quitting  the  mansions  of  the 
dead  ;  such  as  a  desire  that  their  bodies,  if  un- 
buried,  should  receive  Christian  rites  of  sepul- 
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ture ;  that  a  murderer  might  be  brought  to  due 
punishment,  as  in  the  present  instance ;  with  va- 
rious other  reasons.  On  this  account  Horatio 
had  already  thus  invoked  the  ghost ; 

"  If  there  be  any  good  tiling  to  be  done, 
That  may  in  rait  lo  /Acs  and  grace  to  me, 

Some  of  these  superstitions  have  been  trans- 
mitted from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  the  esta- 
blished opinion  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  that 
such  as  had  not  received  the  funeral  rites  would 
be  excluded  from  Elysium,  and  that  on  this  ac- 
count the  departed  spirits  continued  in  a  restless 
state  until  their  bodies  underwent  the  usual  cere- 
mony. Thus  the  wandering  and  rejected  shade 
of  Patroclus  appears  to  Achilles  in  his  sleep  and 
demands  the  performance  of  his  funeral.  The 
Hecuba  of  Euripides  supplies  another  instance  of 
a  troubled  ghost.  In  like  manner  the  unburied 
Falinurus  complains  to  jEneas*.    In  Plautus's 

*  The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Hole  of  Faringdon  In  Devonshire, 
whose  loss  is  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  has  left  an 
essay  on  the  thantti-r  of  I.:l;sws,  w  liidi  has  been  lecenlly 
published  by  mine  kind  and  praitfu]  friends.  In  this  elegant 
morsel  die  learned  author  has  noticed  the  aniiety  which 
Homer's  favourite  lie-rues  o>:iii.m iiunilest  to  give  their 
enemies  a  prey  to  dogs,  and  thereby  prevent  [he  advantage 
of  obtaining  admission  into  the  regions  of  happiness. 
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MoUdlaria,  the  cunning  servant  endeavour*  to 
persuade  his  master  that  the  house  is  haunted  by 
the"  ghost  of  a  man  who  had  been  murdered,  and 
whose  body  remained  without  sepulture.  Thtt 
younger  Pliny  has  a  story  of  a  haunted  house  at 
Athens,  in  which  a  ghost  played  many  pranks  on, 
account  of  hi-  fur.eral  rites  being  neglected.  Nor 
were  ghosts  supposed  to  be  less  turbulent,  even 
after  burial,  whenever  the  party  had  died  a  pre- 
mature death,  as  we  team  from  Tertullian  in  his 
treatise  De  anima,  cap.  5(i,  where  he  says, 
"  Aiunt  et  iminatura  marte  pnEventos  eousque 
vagari  isthic,  donee  reliquatio  compteatur  astatis  . 
qua  cum  pervtxisaent  si  non  intetnpestive  obus- 
sent." 

'  Sc.  5.   p.  72. 

Ham.  Speak,  1  am  bound  lo  hear. 

Ghost.  Soar!  [boo  io  revenge  when  thou  shall  hear. 

These  words  have  been  turned  into  ridicule  by 
Fletcher  in  his  Woman-hater,  Act  ii.  i 

*'  Ljvz,  Sjieah,  I  am  bound* 

"  Count.  So  art  thou  to  revenge  when  thou  shall  bear 
the  fati-head  is  gone,  and  we  know  not 
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Sc.  5.  p.  72. 

Ghost.  And  for  (he  day,  confin'd  to  fast  inftits. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  &c. 

A  member  of  the  church  of  Rome  might  be 
disposed  to  regard  this  expression  as  simply  re- 
ferring to  a  mental  privation  of  all  intercourse 
with  the  Deity.  Such  an  idea  would  remove  the 
inconsistency  of  ascribing  corporeal  sensations  to 
the  ghost,  and  might  derive  support  from  these 
lines  in  an  ancient  Christian  hymn.  See  Exjiositio 
hymnoTum,  sec.  u sura. S arum. 

"Sic  corpus  extra  conteri, 
Dona  per  <bslinentiam. 

The  whole  of  the  ghost's  speech  is  remarkable 
for  its  terrific  grandeur. 


Sc.  5.    p.  75. 
Ghost.  Anidullcr  sliouli'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
Thai  rots  itself  in  ease  on  IflUl  mharf. 

The  piant  here  alluded  to  might  have  been 
henbane,  of  which  Gerarde  says  that  it  causes 
drowsiness,  and  stjipefies  and  dulls  the  senses. 
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Sc.  5.   p.  76. 

Hah.  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  untie ! 
Copied,  perhaps  maliciously,  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Double  marriage,  Act  ii. 
"  Sis.    Oh  my  prophetique  soul!" 

Sc.  5.    p.  11. 

It  was  the  popular  belief  that  ghosts  could  no( 
endure  the  light,  and  conscquenlly  disappeared 
at  ihe  dawn  of  day.  This  superstition  is  derived 
from  our  northern  ancestors,  who  held  that  the 
sun  and  every  thing  containing  light  or  fire  had 
the  property  of  expelling  demons  and  spirits  of 
all  kinds.  With  them  it  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  stories  that  are  related  in  the  Edda  con- 
cerning the  biiiilt-;  of  Thor  against  the  giants  and 
evil  demons,  wherein  he  made  use  of  his  dreadful 
mallet  of  iron,  which  tic  hurled  against  them  as 
Jupiter  did  his  thunderbolts  against  the  Titans. 
Many  of  the  tramparffnl  precious  stones  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  expelling  evil 
spirits;  and  the  flint  and  other  stones  found  in 
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die  tombs  of  the  northern  nations,  and  from 
which  fire  might  be  extracted,  were  imagined,  in 
like  manner,  to  be  efficacious  in  confining  the 
manes  of  the  dead  to  their  proper  habitations. 
They  were  called  Thor's  hammers. 

Sc.  5.    p.  77. 

GaoiT.  WUh  juice  of  cursed  helinm  iii  a  vial, 

And  in  the  parches  of  mine  est  did  pour.  See. 

Dr.  Grey  had  ingeniously  supposed  this  word 
to  be  a  metathesis  for  henebon  or  henbane ;  but 
the  best  part  of  his  note  on  the  subject  has  been 
omitted,  which  is  his  reference  to  Pliny,  who  says 
that  the  oil  of  henbane  dropped  into  the  ears 
disturbs  the  brain.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  that 
henbane  was  ever  called  henebon.  The  line  cited 
by  Mr.  Steevelrs  from  Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta, 
shews  that  the  juice  of  hebon,  i.  e.  ebony,  was 
accounted  poisonous ;  and  in  the  English  edition 
by  Batman,  of  Bartholomteus  de  proprietatibus 
rerum,  so  often  cited  in  these  observations  as  a 
Shakspearean  book,  the  article  for  the  wood 
ebony  is  entitled,  "  Of  Ebeno,  chap.  52."  This 
comes  so  near  to  the  text,  that  it  is  presumed  very 
little  doubt  will  now  remain  on  the  occasion.  It 
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is  not  surprising  that  the  dropping  into  the  ears 
should  occur,  because  Shakspeare  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  the  supposed  properties  of 
henbane  as  recorded  in  Holland's  translation  of 
Pliny  and  elsewhere,  and  might  apply  this  mode 
of  use  to  any  other  poison. 


And  curd,  like  eager  droppingi  info  milk. 
Many  readers  may  require  to  be  told  that  Wger 
means  sour,  from  the  French  aigre.  In  the  pre- 
ceding scene  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  sharp,  and 
is  there  properly  so  explained ;  but  the  quotation 
of  the  present  p 
misapplied. 

Sc.  5.   p.  19. 


Heywood,  a  contemporary  writer,  has  imitated 
this  in  his  play  of  j4  woman  kill'd  with  kindness  j 

With  all  [heir  scarlet  sins  upon  their  tacks 
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Sc.  5.  p.  81. 
Hill.  V.y  table!,— meet  it  It,  I  set  it  doivn. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  public  nor  private 
museums  should  furnish  any  specimens  of  these 
table-books,  which  seem  to  have  been  very  com- 
mon in  the  time  of  Shakspeare  -,  nor  does  any 
attempt  appear  to  have  been  made  towards  as- 
certaining exactly  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they 
were  sometimes  made  of  slate  in  the  form  of  > 
small  portable  book  with  leaves  and  clasps.  Such 
■  one  is  fortunately  engraved  in  Gesner's  treatise 
De  remm  fossilium  Jiguris,  &c.  Tigur.  1565, 
1 2mo,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  folio  col- 
lection of  his  works  on  natural  history.  The 
learned  author  thus  describes  it :  11  Pugillaris 
e  laminis  saxi  nigri  fissilis,  cum  stylo  ex  eodem." 
His  figure  of  il  is  here  copied. 
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To  such  a  table-book  the  Archbishop  of  York 
seems  thus  to  allude  in  The  iecond  pari  of  King 
Hem;,  IF.  Act  w.  Sc.  I  : 

"  And  therefore  will  he  nipt  Sit  lallti  clean 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory — " 

.  In  the  middle  ages  the  leaves  of  these  table-books 
were  made  of  ivory.  Monifaucon  has  engraved 
one  of  them  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Anti- 
quities," plate  exciv,.,  the  subject  of  which  clearly 
shews  that  the  learned  writer  has  committed  an 
error  in  ascribing  them  to  remoter  times.  In 
Chaucer's  Sompnour's  tale  one  of  the  friars  is 
provided  with 

"  A  pair  of  tables  all  oflwry. 
And  a  nointel  ypolishod  fetishly. 
And  wrote  ahray  (lie  names,  as  he  stood. 
Of  allc  folk  that  yav«  hem  any  good." 

The  Roman  practice  of  writing  on  was  tablets 
with  a  stile  was  continued  also  during  the  middle 
ages.  In  several  of  the  monastic  libraries  in  France 
specimens  of  wooden  tables  filled  with  wax  and  con- 
structed in  the  fourtccnih  century  were  preserved. 
Some  of  these  cinit;;iiieJ  ihu  household  expenses 
of  the  sovereigns,  &C,  and  consisted  of  as  many 
as  twenty  pages,  formed  into  a  book  by  means  of 
parchment  bands  glued  to  the  backs  of  the  leaves. 
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One  remaining  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des 
prcz  at  Paris,  recorded  the  expenses  of  Philip  ie 
Bel,  during  a  journey  that  he  made  in  the  year 
1307,  on  a  visit  to  Pope  Clement  V.  A  single 
leaf  of  this  table  book  is  exhibited  in  the  Nouveau 
traile  tie  diplomatique,  torn.  i.  p.  468. 

Sc.  5.    p.  85. 
Ham,  Swear  by  my  sword. 

In  consequence  of  the  practice  of  occasionally 
swearing  by  a  sword,  or  rather  by  the  cross  or 
upper  end  of  it,  the  name  of  Jesus  was  some- 
times inscribed  on  the  handle  or  some  other  part. 
'  Such  an  instance  occurs  on  the  monument  of  a 
crusader  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  at  Winchel- 
aea.  See  likewise  the  tomb  of  John  duke  of 
Somerset  engraved  in  Sandford's  Genealogical 
history,  p.  31*,  and  Cough's  Sepulchral  monu- 
ments, Pref.  ccxiii.  Introd.  cxlviii.  vol.  i.  p.  Ifll, 
vol.  ii.  p.  362. 

ACT  1L 

Scene  2.    Page  US. 
Put.  Though  tliij  be  madness,  yet  ihere's  method  in  it. 
This  is  precisely  Horace's, 

"  Insanire  parct  certo  rutione  moduqu*,'" 
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Sc.  2.   p.  121. 

Hah.  The  down  shall  make  ihote  laugli  whote  hwgiaie 

foiled  a-  the  ItTl. 

Sere  is  dry.    Thus  in  Macbeth, 

"  He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old  and  jrre." 

Among  the  Saxons  June  was  called  the  sere 
month.  In  the  present  instance  sere  appears  la 
be  used  as  a  suhstantive.  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  Howard's  Defensative  against  the  poy. 
son  of  supposed  prophecies,  1620,  folio.  "Dis- 
covering the  moods  and  humors  of  the  vulgar 
sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  seure"  &c, 
fo.  SI.  Every  one  has  felt  that  dry  tickling  in 
the  throat  and  lungs  which  excites  coughing. 
Hamlet's  meaning  may  therefore  be,  the  clown, 
by  his  merriment  shall  convert  even  their  cougking 
into  laughter. 

Sc.  2.    p.  131. 

Hah.  Buz,  buz. 

Minsheu  says,  "  To  1'uzze,  or  hum  as  bees, 
buzze,  buzze  and  again,  in  his  Spanish  dic- 
tionary, "  when  two  standing  or  kneeling  to- 
gether, holding  their  hands  upon  their  cheekes 
and  ears,  and  so  cry,  buzze  buzze,  and  hitting 
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one  another  a  good  box  on  the  eare,  if  he  pull 
not  his  head  away  quickly."  Selden  in  his  Ta- 
ble talk,  speaking  of  witches,  says,  "If  any 
Bhould  profess  that  by  turning  his  hat  thrice,  and 
crying  buz,  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life, 
(though  in  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing)  yet 
this  were  a  just  law  made  by  thrstate,  that  who- 
soever should  rum  his  hat  thrice,  and  cry  buz, 
with  an  intention  to  take  away  a  man's  life,  shall 
be  put  to  death."  The  expression  has  already 
exercised  the  skill  of  the  critics,  and  may  continue 
to  do  so,  if  they  are  disposed  to  pursue  the  game 
through  the  following  mazes :  "  Anno  dcccxl 
Ludovicus  imperator  ad  mortem  inhrmatur,  cujus 
cibus  per  XL  dies  solummodo  die  dominica  do* 
minicum  corpus  fecit.  Cum  vidisset  dsemonem 
astare,  dixit  buez,  buez,  quod  significat  foraf, 
foras."  Alberici  monachi  trium  fontium  chro- 
nicon,  Leips.  J698.  Ducange  under  the  article 
Buzi,  says,  "  Interpretatur  despectus  vel  con- 
temptus.  Papias.  [Ab  Hebraico  Bus  vel  bottz, 
sprevit.J" 

Sc.  2.  p.  135. 

Hah.  Your  lariphip  is  nearer  to  beaten,  Ihan  when  I 

saw  you  las!,  by  [he  altitude  of  a  chopinr. 
In  Raymond's  Voyage  through  Italy,  1648, 
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12mo,  a  work  which  is  said  to  have  been  partly 
written  by  Dr.  Bargrave,  prebendary  of  Canter- 
bury, the  following  curious  account  of  the  chcpine 
occurs.  "  This  place  [Venice]  is  much  frequented 
by  the  walking  may  poles,  I  meane  the  women. 
They  weare  thdr  coats  halfe  too  long  for  their 
bodies,  being  mounted  on  their  ehippeau,  (which 
are  as  high  as  a  man's  leg)  they  walke  between 
two  handmaids,  majestickly  deliberating  of  every 
step  they  take.  Tin's  fashion  was  invented  and 
appropriated  to  the  noble  Venetians  wives,  to  bee 
constant  to  distinguish  them  from  the  courtesans, 
who  goe  covered  in  a  vaile  of  white  taffety." 

James  Howell,  speaking  of  the  Venetian  wo- 
men, says,  "  They  are  low  and  of  small  statures 
for  the  most  part,  which  makes  them  to  rayse 
their  bodies  upon  high  shoes  called  etiapms, 
which  gave  one  occasion  to  say  that  the  Venetian 
ladies  were  made  of  three  things,  one  part  of  them 
was  wood,  meaning  their  chapins,  another  part 
was  their  apparrell,  and  the  third  part  was  a 
woman  ;  The  Senat  hath  often  endeavour'd  to 
take  away  the  wearing  of  those  high  shooes,  but 
all  women  are  so  p^Monatety  delighted  with  this 
kind  of  stole  that  no  law  can  weane  them  from  it." 

Some  have  supposed  that  the  jealousy  of  Italian 
husbands  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  ekopme. 
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Limojon  de  Saint  Didier,  a  lively  French  writer 
on  ihe  republic  of  Venice,  mentions  a  conver- 
sation with  some  of  the  doge's  counsellors  of 
ttate  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  was  remarked 
that  smaller  shoes  would  certainly  be  found  more 
convenient ;  which  induced  one  of  the  counsel- 
lors to  say,  putting  on  at  the  same  lime  a  very 
austere  look,  pur  t.oppo  commodi,  pur  troppo. 
The  first  ladies  who  rejected  the  use  of  the  cho- 
pine  were  the  daughters  of  the  Doge  Dominico 
Conlareno,  about  the  year  1C70.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  set  one  foot  before  the  other  without 
leaning  on  the  shoulders  of  two  waiting  women, 
and  those  who  used  them  must  have  stalked 
along  like  boys  m  stilts. 

The  choppine  or  some  kind  of  high  shoe  was 
occasionally  used  in  England.  Bulwer  in  his 
Artificial  changeling,  p.  550,  complains  of  this 
fashion  as  a  monstrous  affectation,  and  says  that 
his  countrywomen  therein  imitated  the  Venetian 
and  Persian  ladies.  In  Sandys 's  travels,  1615, 
there  is  a  figure  of  a  Turkish  lady  with  chopines ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Venetians  might 
have  borrowed  them  from  the  Greek  islands  in 
ihe  Archipelago.  Wf  .know  that  something  si- 
milar was  in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Xenophon  in  his  ceconomics,  introduces  the  wife 
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of  Ischomachus,  as  having  high  shoes  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  her  stature.  They  are 
still  worn  by  the  women  in  many  parts  of  Turkey, 
but  more  particularly  at  Aleppo.  As  the  figure 
of  an  object  is  often  better  than  twenty  pages  of 
description,  one  is  here  given  from  a  real  Vene- 
tian chopine. 
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Sc.  2.    p.  135. 

H\u.  Pny  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncuneot 
gold,  be  Dot  crack'd  within  the  ring. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  was  a  ring  or 
circle  an  the  coin,  within  which  the  sovereign's 
head  was  placed ;  if  the  crack  extended  from  the 
edge  beyond  this  ring,  the  coin  was  rendered 
unfit  for  currency.  Such  pieces  were  hoarded 
by  the  usurers  of  the  time,  and  lent  out  as  law- 
ful money.  Of  this  we  are  informed  by  Roger 
Fenton  in  his  Treatise  of  usury,  1611,  4to, 
p.  23.  "  A  poore  man  desireth  a  goldsmith  to 
lend  him  such  a  summe,  but  he  is  not  able  to 
pay  him  interest.  If  such  as  I  can  spare  (saith 
the  goldsmith)  will  pleasure  you,  you  shall  have 
it  for  three  or  foure  moneths.  Now,  hee  hath  a 
number  of  light,  dipt,  cracht  peeces  (for  such 
he  useth  to  take  in  change  with  consideration  for 
their  defects:)  this  summe  of  money  is  repaid  by 
the  poore  man  at  the  time  appointed  in  good  and 
lawfull  money.  This  is  usurie."  And  again, 
"  It  is  a  common  custome  of  his  [ihe  usurer's  J 
to  buy  up  crackt  angels  at  nine  shillings  the 
piece.  Now  sir,  if  a  gentleman  (on  good  assu- 
rance) request  him  of  mony,  Good  sir  (uiiih  hee. 
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with  a  counterfait  sigh)  I  would  be  glad  to  please 
your  worship,  but  my  good  mony  is  abroad,  and 
that  I  have,  1  dare  not  put  in  your  hands.  The 
gentleman  thinking  this  conscience,  where  it  is 
subtilty,  and  being  Ix-miI:'  that  in  some  necessity, 
ventures  on  the  crackt  angeh,  some  of  which 
cannot  flie,  for  soldering,  and  paies  double  in- 
terest to  the  miser  under  the  cloake  of  honesty." 
Lodge's  Wit's  miseries  1506,  4to,  p.  28.  So 
much  for  the  cracked  gold.  The  cracking  of  the 
human  voice  proceeded  from  some  alteration  in 
the  iarynx  which  is  here  compared  to  a  ring. 

As  metaphors  are  sometimes  double,  the  pre- 
sent may  be  of  that  kind.  A  piece  of  cracked 
metal  is  spoiled  for  the  Tinging  of  ii  ;  so  the  hu- 
man Voice,  when  cracked,  may  be  said  to  lose  the 
clearness  of  its  lone.  All  Mr.  Steevens's  quota- 
tions, except  the  last,  are  obscene,  and  none  of 
them  apply  to  Hamlet's  simile. 


Sc.  1.    p.  137. 

Hsu.  'twas  covin™  lo  itie  general. 

This  word  has  been  frequently  mispronounced 
on  cer  on  the  stage.  The  other  mode  of  spelling 
it  in  Mr.  Reed's  note,  viz.  caveary,  as  well  as 
the  Italian  term  in  the  text,  which  should  rather 
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be  caviare,  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  it  should  be  ac- 
cented ;  but  the  following  line  from  Sir  J.  Har- 
rington's 33d  epigram  of  the  third  book  leave* 
no  uncertainty  in  ihe  matter  : 

"  And  t&v&ii;  but  it  little  boptt." 
Dr.  Ramsey,  physician  to  King  Charles  the 
Second,  wrote  a  curious  treatise  on  the  worms  of 
the  human  body,  in  which  he  says,  "Gaviate  also 
,is  a  fond  dish  of  the  Italians,  made  of  the  roes  of 
slurgion,  and  altogether  as  unwholsome,  if  not 
much  worse ;  invented  by  idle  brains,  and  fansied 
by  none  but  such  as  are  ignorant  what  it  is; 
wherefore  I  would  have  them  consider  the  Italia* 
proverb, 

Cbi  mangia  di  Caviok, 

Mangia  mosclii,  mcrdi,  &  sale. 

Which  may  be  Englished  thus, 
He  that  eats  Cavialies, 

For  it  is  only  (as  was  said)  the  roes  of  sturgion 
powdred,  pickled,  and  finely  denominated  Co- 
male,  to  be  a  bait  for  such  woodcocks  and  dotrils 
that  account  every  exotick  fansie  a  real  good." 
This  commodity  is  still  common  in  the  North  of 
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Europe,  and  was  formerly  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  between  England  and  Russia. 

Sc.  2.  p.  145. 
I.  Plat.  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyw  of 

i.  e.  would  have  drawn  tears  from  them. 
Mhke-hearled,  in  Hunt's  Abcedarium,  1552, 
is  rendered  femora*  ;  and  in  Bihliotheca  Eliotie, 
1545,  we  find  "lepinsi,  they  that  viepe  lyghtly." 
The  word  is  from  the  Saxon  mike,  milky. 

act  m. 

Scene  1.    Page  158. 

Hah.   To  die,  —  to  ileep,— 

No  mote ;  

There  is  a  good  deal  on  this  subject  in  Car- 
danus's  Comforte,  1516,  4to,  a  book  which 
Shakspeare  had  certainly  read.  In  fo.  30,  it  is 
said,  "In  the  holy  scripture,  death  is  not  ac- 
compted  other  than  sleape,  and  to  dye  is  sayde 
to  sleape." 
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Sc.  1.    p.  162. 
Him.  Tie  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 

No  traveller  raiurru. 
The  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  lines 
dted  by  Mr.  Sleevens  from  Catullus  is  very  re- 
markable, yet  no  1  ranslation  of  that  author  into 
English  is  known  to  hive  been  made.  It  is  true, 
they  might  have  occurred  to  our  poet  in  his  na- 
tive language  through  the  medium  of  some  quo- 
tation;  yet  it  is  equally  possible  that  both  the 
writers  have  casually  adopted  the  same  sentiment. 
This  is  a  circumstance  that  more  frequently  hap- 
pens than  they  are  aware  of  who  hunt  after  imi- 
tations even  in  writers  of  the  most  original  genius. 
Many  of  Shakspeare's  commentators  might  seem 
to  be  implicated  in  this  charge,  if  it  were  not 
that  they  have  rather  designed  to  mark  coinci- 
dence than  imitation.  On  the  present  occasion 
our  author  alludes  to  a  country  altogether  un- 
known to  mortals.  That  of  the  Pagan  poet  is 
happily  illustrated  by  Seneca,  who  cites  the  lines 
from  Catullus,  when  he  causes  Mercury  to  drag 
the  emperor  Claudius  into  the  infernal  regions. 
"  Nec  mora,  Cyllenius  ilium  collo  obtorto  trahit 
ad  inferos."    Lud.  de  morle  ClaudiL 

Dekker,  in  his  Seven  deadiie  sinnsof  London, 
1606,  «o,  apostrophizing  that  city,  exclaim*, 
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"  Art  ihou  now  not  cruel!  against  thyselfe,  in 
not  providing  (before  the  land-waters  of  affliction 
come  downe  againe  upon  thee)  more  and  more 
convenient  cabins  to  lay  those'm,. thai  are  to  goe 
into  suck  Jarre  countries,  who  never  looic  to 
come  bach  againe  t  If  thou  should'st  deny  it, 
the  graves  when  they  open,  will  be  witnesses 
against  thee." 

In  the  History  af  Valentine  and  Orson,  p.  63, 
edit.  1694,  +to,  is  this  passage;  "I  shall  send 
someof  you  here  present  into  such  a  country,  that 
you  shall  scarcely  ever  return  again  to  bring 
tydings  of  your  valour."  As  Watson,  the  trans- 
lator of  this  romance,  translated  also  The  ship 
of  fools  into  prose,  which  was  printed  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  an 
edition  of  Valentine  and  Orson  in  Shakspeare's 
rime,  though  none  such  is  supposed  now  to  re- 
main. Perhaps  the  oldest  we  know  of  is  that 
of  1649,  printed  by  Robert  Ibbitson.  In  1586, 
The  old  hook  of  Valentine  and  Orson  was  licensed 
to  T.  Purfoot. 

Sc.  1.    p.  166. 
Hah.  I  have  heard  of  your  peisliiigs  too,  well  enough  j 
God  hath  given  you  one  fact,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another  j  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lisp  and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and 
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The  folio  reads  prattling*,  and  pace;  the 
quario  as  in  the  text,  which  Dr.  Johnson  thinks 
best,  though  he  admits  that  Shakspeare  might 
have  written  both.  Other  very  good  reasons  have 
been  given  for  preferring  the  present  reading ; 
yet  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  typographical  er- 
rors for  which  the  quarto  plays  of  Shakspeare  are 
remarkable,  may  be  disposed  10  think  that  the 
folio  editors  had  good  reason  for  their  variation. 
Our  author's  bible  might  here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  have  furnished  his  materials.  "  More- 
over thus  sailh  the  Lorde :  seyng  the  daughters  of 
Sion  are  become  so  proude  and  come  in  with 
stretched  oute  neckes,  and  with  vayne  wanton 
eyes;  seynge  they  come  in  trippynge  so  nicely  with 
their  fete;  therefore,  &e."  Isaiah  ch.  iii.  ver.  16. 
It  has  not  been  observed  that  lisp  seems  to  refer 
to  prattling,  as  jig  and  amble  do  to  pace. 


Sc.  2.    p.  173. 

Hak.   it  out-herods  Herod. 

.  The  violence  of  Herod  in  the  old  mysteries 
has  been  already  exemplified  by  some  extracts 
from  the  Chester  and  Coventry  plays.  One  of 
the  latter,  of  which  some  account  has  been  given 
in  the  preceding  pages,  may  truly  be  said  on  the 
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present  occasion  to  completely  out-kerod  the 
others.  It  exhibits  the  fury  of  the  monarch  to  so 
much  advantage,  that  every  zealous  amateur  of 
theatrical  manners  must  be  gralified  with  the  fol- 
lowing extracts. 

1  lis  majesty's  entrance  is  announced  by  a  herald 
in  the  vilest  French  jargon  that  can  be  conceived. 
He  commences  by  injoining  silence  on  the  part  of 
the  spectators,  atld  ends  with  sending  them  al!  to 
the  devil.  "  La  gran  deaboly  vos  umport." 
He  then  makes  a  speech,  which  begins  in  bad 
Latin,  and  thus  proceeds; 

"  [I  am]  tlic  niygl]iv,t  ti)iii|i:i':r.'.iic  ilia!  over  wnlkid  on 
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To  reeownt  unto  you  myn  incwmernbull  substance, 

ThaU  were  lo  moche  for  any  tong  to  tell  j 

For  nil  the  whole  orent*  ys  under  myn  ohhcydi.-jin.-i:, 

A  11:1  (lEinri'         f  I  it'  ;.nr;<.LI  i.:  i. :  iiii.l  di:.-!'  l-  l|ili.jl  Jifin.ll; 

And  ihase  tyraneei  traytart  bo  force  ma  I  compell 
Myne  enemys  to  ramjuese,  and  evyn  to  duste  lliem  dryvc. 
And  with  a  twynlc  ,:f  n-.yu  kv  not  iron  to  he  let!  alyvc. 
Behald  my  conteuance  and  my  color, 
Bryghtcr  than  the  sun  in  the  meddis  of  the  Sej. 

Then  to  behold  my  person  that  y»  so  gaye  i 
My  fawemi  j  and  my  fa^ion  with  my  gnrgis  *  srnyc  ■ 
He  that  had  the  grace  allwey  theron  lo  thynke, 
l.yri'  the  mrgbl  jlUn-y  niilioivt  ntlinr  meyteor  dryllke  j 
And  thys  my  tryomfande  fame  most  hylisl  doth  abuwude 
Throgh  owt  this  world  in  nil  reygcons  abrod, 
Rcj-sfindylig  lEic  Hiv.ji,:-  uf  thai  tn:j,l.  myght  Mjlimt  ml. 
I'V-iin  JulijU-r  1*  desentfc  and  cosyn  to  the  gveit  God, 
And  njmyd  !.;«■  mint  rci'Jijivndid  !  kyng  Egradde, 
Wycche  thai  all  prynris  hath  undr  subjeccion, 
And  all  their  whole  powv  undor  my  proleccion ; 
And  therefore  my  barcode  H,  here  called  Calais, 
Warne  thow  eyryry  porte  that  noo  scliyppi'  aryve; 
Nor  alsoaloutid"  stranger  throgh  my  realme  pas. 
But  the  for  there  truage  do  pay  markis  fyvc. 


And  lie  Muittiwndt  of  me  they  gett  noo  grace." 


•  orient.        f  falcon,  or  perhaps  falchion       f  gorgeous. 
§  I  am  descended.     ||  renowned,     f  herald.  Hallow. 
P.  2 
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When  he  hears  of  the  flight  of  the  messengers, 
lie  exclaims — 

"  I  stampe,  I  stare,  I  loke  all  abowl, 
Myght  I  [hem  take  I  schuld  them  hren  u  a  glede*, 
1  ren,  I  rawef,  and  no*- 1  am  wndef, 
A  that  the*e  vd™  (i  jv:iira  i::!tli  niiird  this  my  mode 
The  schal  be  hangid  yf  I  ma  cum  them  to." 

The  sfage  direction  is,  "  Here  Erode  ragis  in 
the  pagond  and  in  the  strete  also."  He  consults 
with  his  knights  on  putting  the  children  to  death  ; 
and  on  their  dissuading  him  from  it  as  likely  to 
excite  an  insurrection,  he  says — 


"There  Erode  ragis  ageyne  and  thenseyth  thus:" 

"  Ont  velen  wrycMs  bar  apon§  you  I  cry, 
My  ^  ■.- 1 1  nu-.Lily  ['iki-  lint  vi  ':<■-  wmdit, 
Or  apon  a  gallowse  bolhe  you  schalj  dye 
Be  ilalmu-nds  most  royghtyst  thai  medcre  bath  bright™ 

At  length  the  knights  consent  to  slay  the  chil- 
dren, and  Herod  says ; 

And  tlien  wyll  I  for  fiyne  (rypp  lyke  a  doo,M 
The  bodies  of  the  children  are  brought  to  him 


*  bain  on  live  conls.  +  rave.  J  mad. 

|  here  upon,  or  perhaps  hard  I 
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in  carts ;  but  ho  is  told  that  all  his  deeds  are  come 
to  nothing,  as  the  child  whom  he  particularly 
sought  after  had  escaped  into  Egypt.  He  once 
more  falls  into  a  violent  passion,  orders  his  pal- 
frey to  bo  saddled,  and  hurries  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  infant.  Here  the  piece  ends.  It  was  per- 
formed by  the  taylors  and  shearmen  in  the  year 
1534;  but  the  composition  is  of  much  greater 
antiquity. 

Sc.  a.   p.  170. 

Ham.   Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  [Eihiiosi's  time,  and  I  will  wear  him 
Id  my  heart's  core,  ay  in  my  heart  of  heart. 
From  this  speech  Anthony  Scoloker,  in  his 
Daiphantus,  or  The  passions  of  love,  ICO*,  4to, 
has  stolen  the  following  line, 

"  Ob,  I  would  weave  her  in  my  heartVbeart-gore," 

Sc.  2.    p.  179. 
Ham.  It  U  a  ianrned  ghost  that  w  e  have  seen, 
i.  e.  the  ghost  of  a  person  sentenced  for  his 
wickedness  to  damnation,  and  which  has  in  this 
instance  deceived  us.    Thus  Spenser, 

Or  guil.j'u!  sprighl  wandring  in  empty  ayre. 
Sends  to  my  dtnttyht  tares  these  s|ieeerics  rarer" 

Fairy  Qntim,  book  i,  canto  3,  tt.  32. 
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•'  He  dmw'd  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  iamxtd  ghaslt  " 

"  Nor  damned  ghosts  <i\\  ay  uiili  il)i;'lilie  speh." 

Epithttlamion,  It.  I(J. 

Sc.  2.  j6.'I8S. 
Hah.  Lad}',  shall  1  lie  in  your  lap  > 

{lying  down  at  Or b ilia's 

Mr.  Sieevens  has  noticed  the  practice  of  lying 
at  the  feet  of  a  mistress  during  dramatic  repre- 
sentations; yet  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  at  the  public  theatres.  The  instances 
which  have  occurred  seem  to  be  confined  to  en- 
tertainments at  the  houses  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  These  were  plays,  masques,  masque- 
rades, balls,  concerts,  &c.  Many  old  pictures 
and  engravings  furnish  examples  of  the  above 
custom,  the  young  men  being  often  seen  sitting 
or  lying  on  the  ground  in  conversation  with  their 
mistresses,  and  sometimes  in  Hamlet's  situation. 
One  of  these  shall  be  described  more  panic  u  lai  ly. 
It  is  an  extremely  neat  little  print,  belonging  to  a 
set  designed  to  contrast  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
with  the  vanities  of  the  world.  The  scene  is  a 
ball-room.  In  the  back-ground  are  the  musicians 
and  torch- bearers.  In  front  a  lady  and  gentleman 
are  performing  a  dance  before  some  standing  spec- 
tators. In  various  parts  of  the  room  pairs  of  young 
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gallants  and  iheir  mistresses  are  seated  on  ihe 
floor,  apparently  more  attentive  to  their  own  con- 
cerns than  to  tile  dancing  ;  and  one  youth  is  sit- 
ting on  tile  spread  petticoat  of  his  companion. 
The  costume  is  French,  and  of  the  time  of  Louis 
the  Thirteenth. 

Sc.  2.    p.  198. 
Hah.  With  two  prtasaidtd  rests  mi  my  raznl  s!ioc<. 

The  old  copies  read  provincial,  which  led 
Mr.  Warton  to  ask,  why  provincial  roses  ?  and 
to  conclude  that  roses  of  Provence  were  meant, 
on  which  conclusion  the  text  has  been  motl  un- 
necessarily changed  ;    Viet;!  use  (he  old  reading 

show  that  I'rn:  i!:ti'  \v;:s  ever  remarkable  for  its 
roses  j  but  it  is  well  known  that  Provbu,  in  La 
Basse  Brie,  about  forty  miles  from  Paris,  was 
formerly  very  celebrated  for  the  growth  of  this 
flower,  of  which  the  best  cataplasms  are  said  to 
have  been  made.  It  was,  according  to  tradition, 
imported  into  that  country  from  Syria,  by  a  count 
De  Brie.  See  Guillemeau  Histoire  nuturetle  tie 
la  rose.  It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  rose, 
which  in  our  old  herbals  is  calltd  the  Great  Hol- 
land or  Province  rose,  was  imported  into  this 
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country  both  from  Holland  and  Prance,  from 
which  latter  country  the  Dutch  might  have  first 
procured  it.  There  is  an  elegant  cut  of  the 
Provins  rose,  with  a  ^ood  account  of  it,  in  the  first 
edition  of  Pomet  lint,  des  drogue*,  1694,  folio, 
p.  I7*. 

Sc.  2.    p.  200. 
Hik.  Avery,  very,  — peacock. 

The  word  that  was  in  the  original  of  Hamlet's 
quotation  would  have  been  too  coarse  to  be  ap. 
plied  to  royalty ;  and  therefore  he  substitutes 
another,  which  there  is  good  reason  to  supposa 
was  peacock.  Dr.  Farmer  has  given  proof  that 
this  term  was  proverbial  for  a  fool.  Reginald 
Scot,  speaking  of  Pope  Julius  the  Third,  says 
that  he  blasphemed  Christ,  and  cursed  his  mother 
for  apeacock.  Disc,  of  witchcraft,  b.  2,  ch.  viit, 
The  bird  in  question  is  at  once  proud  and  silly. 

Sc.  2.    p.  205. 
Enter  the  players  with  recorders. 

"i.  c."  says  Mr.  Steevens,  "a  kind  of  largt 
flute."    Yet  the  former  note,  to  which  he  refers, 
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vol.  v.  p.  149,  describes  this  instrument  as  a 
small  flute.  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  in  vol.  w.  p.  479, 
oi  his  valuable  History  of  musick,  has  offered 
very  good  proofs  that  the  recorder  was  ijagelel, 
and  he  maintains  that  the  flute  was  improperly 
termed  a  recorder,  and  that  the  expressions 
have  been  confounded :  yet  his  opinion  that  the 
books  of  instructions  entitled  'for  the  recorder'  be- 
long in  reality  to  the  flute,  seems  rather  doubtful. 
The  confusion  is  in  having  blended  the  genus 
with  the  species.  In  the  Promptuarium  parvu- 
lorum,  1J1G,  4to,  a  recorder  is  defined  to  be  a 
"lytellpype."  In  UdalPt  flmre*  for  Laiine 
spehjng  selected  oute  of  Terence,  1532,  12mo, 
the  line  from  Virgil's  Bucolics, 

is  rendered,  "and  thynke  il  not  a  smallethynge  to 
have  lemed  to  playe  on  the pype  or  the  recorder  ." 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  modern  cant 
language  the  recorders  of  corporations  are  termed 
fiules.  The  following  story  in  Whs  fits  and  fan- 
cies, 159.5,  4to,  shows  that  the  pipe  and  recorder 
were  different ;  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  defini- 
tion among  old  writers :  "  A  merrie  recorder  of 
London  mistaking  tile  name  of  one  Pepper,  call'd 
him  Piper .-  whereunto  the  panic  cxce[  ting,  and 
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raying  :  Sir,  you  mistake,  my  name  is  Pepper, 
not  Piper:  hee  answered :  Why,  what  difference 
is  i here  (I  pray  thee)  between  Piper  in  Latin, 
and  Pepper  in  English  ;  is  it  not  all  one  ?  No, 
sir  (reply'd  the  other)  there  is  even  as  much 
difference  betweene  them,  as  is  between  a  Pipe 
and  a  Recorder." 

Sc.  2.  207. 

HtH.  Do  Jim  1  kin  1.  I  am  t^iiL-i  to       iy'<l  nil  than  npipu- 
Call  me  ivhat  instrument  you  will,  Ihcugb  you 
enn  fid  me,  you  cannot  play  upon  me. 
A  fre'.  is  the  stop  or  key  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment, and  consequently  here  is  a  play  on  words, 
and  a  double  meaning.    Hamlet  says,  though 
you  can  vex  me,  you  cannot  impose  on  me; 
though  you  can  .-.tup  tin:  imUnimtnl,  you  cannot 
play  on  it. 

Sc.  3.    p.  216. 
Ha:...  —  that  his  soul  mny  be  aidamn'd  and  black 

To  the  stories  collected  in  the  notes  that  illus- 
trate Hamlet's  shucking  design  of  killing  the 
king  at  his  prayer,  may  be  added  one  in  Howel's 
Parley  of  the  beasts,  p.  91,  and  another  related 
i:i  Chetv-ind's  lli.'toi-kni  cuilei.tiom,  p.  77. 
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Sc.  4.    \>.  231. 
Haw.  — a  vice  of  kings. 

"  A  law  mimick  of  kings.  The  vice  is  the 
fool  of  a  farce  ;  from  whence  the  modern  punch 
is  descended."  Thus  far  Dr.  Johnson.  The 
first  position  in  his  note  in  qui.-iiioimblc,  the  others 
erroneous.  The  i  ice  belonged  to  the  old  moralities; 
and  the  modern  Punch  is  most  certainly  not  de- 
scended from  him,  but  legitimately  from  a  cha- 
racter well  known  in  the  theatres  of  ancient 
Rome.  We  have  borrowed  him  from  the  Italian 
PolickitteUo.  With  respect  to  the  former  part 
of  the  note,  Hamlet's  expression  may  be  quire 
literal.  Thus  in  King  Henri/  the  Fifth,  we  have 
"  this  grace  of  kings."  Afterwards  indeed, 
Shakspeare,  in  his  usual  manner,  recollecting  the 
ambiguity  of  the  term,  takes  up  another  simile, 
and  makes  Hamlet  call  his  uncle  n  king  of shreds 
and  patches.  See  a  former  note  in  vol.  i.  p.  467. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  2.    Page  248. 
Hah.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  [Lie  king  is  not  with 
the  body. 

Hamlet's  riddle  seems  still  unresolved.  Can 
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(his  be  its  meaning  ?  Instead  of  giving  a  direct 
answer  to  the  inquiry  after  the  body  of  Polonius, 
he  seizes  the  opportunity  of  venting  his  sarcasm 
against  the  king,  by  saying  that  the  body,  i.  e. 
the  external  appearance  or  person  of  the  monarch, 
is  with  his  uncle ;  but  that  the  real  and  lawful 
king  is  not  in  that  body. 


Sc.  5.    p.  2G2. 
Ofh.  To  be  jour  Valentine. 

The  custom  of  choosing  Valentines  is  of  very- 
long  standing,  ami,  like  many  others  of  a  popular 

thing  similar  that  had  prevailed  in  the  times  of 
paganism.  It  was  the  practice  in  ancient  Rome, 
during  a  great  part  of  the  month  of  February,  to 
celebrate  the  Lupercalia,  which  were  feasts  in 
honour  of  Fan  ami  Juno,  whence  the  latter  deity 
was  named  Jlirtuila,  frt-ninli*,  and  febnrf/a. 
On  this  occasion,  amidst  a  variety  of  ceremonies, 
tile  names  of  young  women  were  put  into  a  box, 
from  which  they  were  drawn  by  the  men  as 
chance  directed.  The  pastors  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian church,  who  by  every  possible  means  en- 
deavoured to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  Pagan  su- 
perstitions, and  chiefly  by  some  commutation  of 
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their  forms,  substituted,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of  those  of 
the  ivouien  :  and  as  the  festival  of  the  Lupercatia 
had  commenced  about  the  middle  of  February, 
they  appear  to  have  chosen  Saint  Valentine's  day 
for  c :  li'brarmg  the  new  feast ;  because  it  occurred 
nearly  at  the  same*  time.  This  is,  in  part,  the 
opinion  of  a  learned  and  rational  compiler  of  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  the  Reverend  Alban  Butler. 
It  should  seem,  however,  that  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  extirpate  altogether  any  ceremony  to 
which  the  common  people  had  been  much  ac- 
customed ;  a  fact  which  it  were  easy  to  prove  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  various  other  popular  super- 
stitions :  and  accordingly  the  outline  of  the  an- 
cient ceremonies  was  preserved,  but  modified  by 
some  adaptation  to  the  Christian  system.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  above  practice  of 
choosing  mates  would  gradually  become  recipro- 
cal in  the  sexes ;  and  that  all  persons  so  chosen 
would  be  called  Fulmiincs,  from  the  day  on 
which  the  ceremony  took  place.  There  is  another 
opinion  on  the  origin  of  choosing  Fa lentht «,  which 
has  been  formed  on  a  tradition  among  the  com- 
mon people,  that  at  the  above  season  of  the  year 
birds  choose  their  mates,  a  circumstance  that  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  particularly 
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by  Chaucer ;  yet  this  seems  to  be  a  mere  poetical 
idea,  borrowed  in  all  probability  from  the  prac- 
tice in  question.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  custom  originated  in  the  following  man- 
ner. During  carnival  rime,  which  usually  hap- 
pens about  Saint  Valentine's  day,  great  numbers 
of  knights  assembled  together  in  the  various 
courts  of  Europe  to  entertain  the  ladies  with 
feasts  and  tournaments,  when  each  lady  made 
choice  of  a  knight  who  usually  enlisted  in  her 
service  for  a  whole  year,  during  which  period 
he  bound  himself  to  perform,  at  the  instance  of 
his  mistress,  whatever  was  consistent  with  pro- 
priety. One  employment  was  the  writing  verses 
full  of  tenderness ;  not  that  it  was  requisite  for 
the  heart  to  be  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 
A  little  reflection,  however,  may  serve  (o  show 
.that  even  this  pnertee  is  only  derivative  from  the 
older  one. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  earliest  specimens  re- 
maining of  poetical  Valentines  are  those  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  a  prince 
of  high  accomplishments,  and  the  father  of  Louis 
the  Twelfth  of  France.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  remained  a  cap- 
tive in  this  country  twenly-five  years,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  several  thousand  lines  of 
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poetry,  a  few  of  them  in  English.  Many  of  these 
poems  are  written  on  Saint  Valentine's  day,  and 
in  some  of  them  his  mistress  is  called  his  Paten- 
tine.  In  the  Royal  library  of"  manuscripts,  now 
in  the  British  museum,  there  is  a  magnificent 
volume  containing  probably  all  that  the  duke 
wrote  whilst  in  England.  It  belonged  to  king 
Henry  the  Seventh,  for  whom  it  has  been  copied 
from  some  older  manuscript,  and  is  beautifully 
illuminated.  In  one  of  the  paintings  the  duke  is 
represented  in  the  White  tower  sitting  at  a  writing- 
table,  with  guards  attending  him.  In  another 
part  of  it  he  is  looking  out  of  a  window  ;  and  in 
a  third  he  is  going  out  of  the  tower  to  meet  some 
person  who  has  just  alighted  from  his  horse.  At 
a  distance  is  London  bridge  with  the  houses  on  ir, 
and  the  curious  chapel,  all  very  distinct,  and 
probably  faithful  copies.  Besides  the  above  work, 
this  fine  manuscript  contains  some  compositions 
by  the  celebrated  Eloisa,  and  other  matters  of 

Saint  Valentine's  day  Youth  appears  to  him  with 
an  invitation  to  the  temple  of  love.  On  the  same 
day  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  several 
ladies,  according  to  what  he  states  to  have  been 
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the  custom  in  England.  The  following  extracts 
from  some  of  his  poems  arc  given,  as  containing 
allusions  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

"Ate  jour  Je  Saint  Valentin 
Quecha?cun  doit  ctioiair  son  per, 
Amours  ui-mourrai-jc  non  per 
Sanspartira  voitre  butio! 
A  mon  rcveillier  an  roaiii) 
Je  n'y  ay  ccssi'  de  penscr 

A  ce  jour  de  saint  ffefcniin/* 

It  appears  from  the  following  songs,  that  when 
Ash  Wednesday  happened  to  fall  on  Saint  Valen- 
tine's day,  the  knights  and  their  ladies  assembled 
only  in  the  afternoon,  the  morning  being  neces- 
sarily devoted  to  pious  purposes. 


"  Saint  I'alMtU  quint  vpiu  veiiez 


Quaod  lojour  dra  cendres,  hnl«f 
Rt'spnml,  auquel  licit- on  I'aiJJir? 
Saint  Vcten&n  (lit,  veai  mecs, 
El  appurte  pers  1  chojsir. 
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Au  fort  au  matin  convcnto 
En  devotion  se  tenit. 
El  aprfs  disnsr  S  loj  iir, 
Cbov-sine  qui  choisir  nwldra ; 

Et  apporre  pers  ;1  choysir," 

Another  French  Valentine,  composed  by  Joint 
Gower,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Warton  in  his  History 
of  English  poetry,  add.  to  vol.  ii.  p.  81,  from  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Lord  Gower.  In 
this  the  poet  tells  his  mistress  that  in  choosing  her 
he  had  followed  the  example  of  the  birds. 

Madame  Royaie,  the  daughter  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  built  a  palace  near  Turin  which 
was  called  the  Valentine,  on  account  of  the  great 
veneration  in  which  the  saint  was  held  in  that 
country.  At  the  first  entertainment  given  there 
by  the  princess,  who  was  naturally  of  a  gallant 
disposition,  she  directed  that  the  ladies  should 
choose  their  lovers for  llie  year  by  lots.  The  only 
difference  with  respect  to  herself  was,  that  she 
should  be  at  liberty  to  fix  on  her  own  partner. 
At  every  ball  during  the  year  each  lady  received 
from  her  gallant  a  nosegay ;  and  at  every  tourna- 
ment the  lady  furnished  his  horse's  trappings, 
the  prize  obtained  being  hers.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance Monsieur  Menage,  to  whom  we  are 
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indebted  for  the  above  information,  infers  that 
in  Piedmont,  the  parties  were  called  Valentines  ; 
but  the  learned  writer  was  not  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances already  stated,  nor  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  custom  in  bis  own  country.  See  Menage 
Diet,  itymologiijue,  art.  Valentin. 

In  an  old  English  ballad  the  lasses  are  directed 
to  pray  cross-fagged  to  Saint  Valentine,  for  good 
luck.  For  the  modem  ceremonies  on  choosing 
Valentines,  the  reader  may  consult  Brand's  Po- 
pular antiquities,  and  No.  56  of  The  connoisseur. 


Sc.  5.    p.  2G3. 

Ota.  Lei  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid. 
Never  departed  moie. 

In  an  Album  that  belonged  in  1.598  to  a  Dutch 
lady  named  Theodora  Van  Wassenaer,  there  is 
the  following  pretty  French  ballad  addressed  to 
her.  The  conclusion  resembles  the  above  lines 
in  Ophelia's  song. 

"  Au  jardln  de  men  pete 

Uu  Granger  il  y  a, 

Uui  L-*t  ii  diargfi  d'urengei 

Je  cmy  qu'il  e»  rompra. 

Mignone  lam  je  rail  ay  me, 
Mais  tous  dc  m'fljniei  pas. 
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Mignone,  lie. 
Monsieur  ce  sont  da)  orengst 
Ne  von:  en  plail-il  pas  I 
11  en  prend  une  couple, 
Dam  son  seia  il  In  metlj. 

Mignone,  ice. 
Venei  voua  en  la  belle. 
On  roua  lea  paysra  f 
EUeyntrapKtlU 
Crenelle  ellr  m  sarin. 

Mignone  ant  je  vouj  ajme, 

Mais  vooi  ne  m'eyraei  pai." 
s  2 
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Sc.  5.   p.  263. 
Ofh.  By  Git,  and  by  Saint  Charily. 
The  frequent  occurrence  of  this  adjuration 
sufficiently  proves  that  Dr.  Johnson's  proposed 
change  to  Cis,  is  unnecessary  ;  nor  indeed  would 
the  name  of  Saint  Cecilia  be  proper  to  swear  by. 
Mr.  Riison's  Gisleri,  an  obscure  Irish  saint,  ts 
equally  out  of  the  question.    In  the  interlude  of 
Man/  Magdelain,  she  is  made  to  say, 
"  Nay  by  Gil,  twenlie  shillings  I  dare  hqlde 
That  there  is  not  a  gentlewoman  in  this  land 
More  ptoprc  than  I  in  the  waste,  I  dare  bo  bolde." 
In  Promos  and  Cassandra,  Dah'a  swears  by 
Gus  ;  and  in  Giiinmt:r  Gur  tint's  needle  and  some 
other  old  plays,  the  same  expression  occurs.  Mr. 
Ridley's  conjecture  that  Jesus  is  the  corrupted  word 
is  the  true  one;  but  the  corruption  is  not  in  the 
way  that  he  has  stated.    The  letters  IHS  would 
not  be  pronounced  Cis,  even  by  those  who  un- 
derstood them  as  a  Greek  contraction. 

ACT  V. 
Scene  1.    Page  2D7. 
a  Clo.  —  therefore  make  her  grave  straight. 
Dr.  lohnson  thought  this  meant  "  from  East 
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lo  West,  in  a  direct  line  parallel  to  the  church  j 
not  from  North  to  Sooth,  athwart  the  regular 
line."  The  frequency  of  the  above  mode  of  ex- 
pression in  Shakspeare's  plays  sufficiently  indi- 
cates  that  if  he  had  alluded  to  the  mode  of  burial 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Johnson,  he  would  have 
adopted  some  other.  It  has  occurred  upwards  of 
a  hundred  times  already  in  the  sense  of  imme- 
diately. Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  show  that  to 
make  a  grave  straight,  or  in  a  direct  line,  was  to 
make  it  East  and  West;  or  that  it  was  the  de- 
signation of  Christian  burial.  The  first  clown 
rather  adverts  to  the  place  where  the  grave  should 
be  made  than  to  as  farm.  Suicides  were  buried 
on  the  North  side  of  the  church,  in  ground  pur- 
posely un  cons  ecra  ted. 

Much  of  this  scene  has  been  imitated  in  the 
Valiant  /Velshman,  by  R.  A.  [q.  Robert  Arniin] 
J663.    See  Act  iv. 


We  have  here  a  manifest  satire  on  the  partial  v< 
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diets  of  coroners'  juries,  where  the  suicide  bat 
been  above  [be  common  condition  of  life.  Judge 
Biackstone  has  hinted  at  them  in  his  Commenta- 
ries. Nothing,  however,  but  the  partiality  is  re- 
prehensible; the  rest  is  an  amiable  tenderness 
towards  the  living,  calculated  to  resist  a  law  thai 
justly  deserves  to  be  abhorred  for  a  savage  and 
impotent  revenge  so  far  as  it  regards  the  dead. 

Sc.  1.   p.  299. 

1  Clo.  Come ;  my  !padi.  There  is  no  ancient  gentle- 
men but  gardeners,  ditchers  and  grave-roakeri ; 
they  liold  up  Adam  i  profession. 

3  Clo.  Was  he  a  £ent&™m? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

This  is  undoubtedly  in  ridicule  of  heraldry. 
Gerard  Leigh,  one  of  the  oldest  writers  on  that 
subject,  speaks  of  "  Jesus  Christ,  a  gentleman  of 
great  linage,  and  king  of  the  Jewes."  And  again, 
"  For  that  it  might  be  known  that  even  anon 
after  the  creation  of  Adam,  there  was  both  gen- 
llenet,  and  ungenttenes,  you  shall  understand  that 
the  second  man  that  was  born  was  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  was  Abell.  I  say  a  gendeman  both 
of  venue  and  of  Ugnage,  with  whose  sacrifice 
God  wasmuch  pleased.  His  brother  Cain  was  xn- 
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gentle,  for  he  offered  God  ihe  worst  of  his 
fruites,"  &c.  Accedence  of  armorie,  1591,  4to, 
fo.  13.  Another  morsel  of  satire  against  the  above 
science  lurks  in  the  very  ancient  proverbial  saying: 

"  When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  jpan, 
Where  was  then  Ihe  gentleman  !" 

which  is  found  in  almost  every  European  lan- 
guage. It  was  the  text  on  which  the  rebel  priest 
John  Balle  preached  his  sermon  during  the  insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler.  Although  the  first  clown 
afterwards  explains  why  Adam  bore  arms,  by 
means  of  a  punning  allusion  to  his  digging  with 
arms,  there  is  still  a  concealed  piece  of  wit  with 
respect  to  the  spade.  Adam's  spade  is  set  down 
in  some  of  the  books  of  heraldry  as  lite  most  an- 
dent  fwm  of  escutcheons .-  nor  is  it  improbable 
that  the  lower  part  of  this  utensil  suggested  the 
well  known  form  of  the  old  triangular  shields ; 
whilst  from  the  spindle  of  Eve  might  have  origi- 
nated the  lozenge-like  escutcheon  on  which  the 
arms  of  females  are  usually  emblazoned. 

Sc.  1.    p.  508. 
Kim.  —  Ihe  age  is  grown  so  picktd,  that  the  toe  of  tuo 

Mr.  Malone's  note,  in  exclusion  of  the  others, 
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is  sufficiently  satisfactory.  The  fashion  of  wear, 
ing  pointed  siloes,  to  which  Hamlet  had  been  sup- 
posed to  allude,  had  ceased  long  before  the  time 
of  Shakspeare  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  he  would 
have  transferred  it  to  the  age  of  Hamlet.  We 
still  say  a  person  treads  close  on  the  hauls  of 
another,  in  the  same  signification  as  in  the  text. 

Sc.  I,    p.  310. 
1  Clo.  Thii  same  scull,  sir,  was  YonckS  scull,  the 
king's  jester. 

The  frequency  of  such  names  as  Eric  and 
Roric  in  the  Dantdi  history,  might  have  suggested 
that  of  the  jester  in  question,  but  in  a  manner 
that  may  not  very  easily  be  discovered.  Roric 
w  as  the  name  of  the  king  of  Denmark  contem- 
porary with  Hamlet,  according  to  Saxo  Gram- 
maticus. 

Sc.  1.    p.  311. 
II*m.  Sow  get  you  lo  my  lady's  clumber,  and  tell  her, 
let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  lo  rliis  liivour  die 
most  come  ;  mak?  !ih  ;,i  tliat.  

There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  Shak- 
sprarc  borrowed  this  thought  from  some  print  or 
picture  that  he  had  seen.    There  are  several 
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which  represent  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  and  an  old 
man  presenting  a  scull  before  the  mirrour.  A 
print  by  Goltzius  exhibits  Vanity  as  a  lady  sil- 
ting in  her  chamber  with  jewels,  &c.  before  her, 
and  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  Death.  In 
one  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  wardrobe  accounts,  a 
picture  at  Westminster  is  thus  described  :  "  Item 
a  table  with  the  picture  of  a  woman  playing  upon 
a  lute,  and  an  olde  manne  holding  a  glasse  in 
ih'one  hande  and  a  dcadde  manncs  headde  in 
th'other  hande."    HarL  MS.  No.  1419. 


In  a  poem  written  by  Anthony  Scoloker,  a 
printer,  entitled  Daiphantus,  or  The  passions  of 
loot,  comical!  to  reade,  tut  tragical!  to  act,  as 
full  of  tcit,  as  experience,  imt,  *to,  and  re- 
cently quoted  in  p.  245,  there  are  the  following 
allusions  to  the  play  of  Hamlet.  In  a  quaint 
dedication  he  says  ;  "  It  [the  epistle]  should  be 
(ike  the  never-too-well  read  Arcadia,  where  the 
prose  and  eerie  {matter  and  words)  are  like  his 
mistresses  eyes,  one  stili  excelling  another  and 
without  Corivall :  or  to  come  home  to  the  vulgars 
element,  like  friendly  Shake-spear e't  tragedies, 
where  the  commedian  rides,  when  the  tragedian 
stands  on  tiptoe :  Faith  it  should  please  all,  like 
\ 
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prince  Hamltt.    But  in  sadncsse,  then  it  were 


will  not  be  moonesicke,  to  please :  nor  out  of  my 
wits  though  I  displeased  all." 
"  Hia  bread]  he  thinkes  [he  smoke  -,  his  tongue  a  cole. 
Then  calls  for  boiiell  ale ;  ro  quench  bis  ibint. 
Rum  1o  his  lake  pot,  drinkes,  then  stops  the  hole. 


Tassohe  finds,  bj  that  of  Htmltl,  iliinkes, 
Tearmes  him  a  mad^mai;  than  of  his  Jnkhome  drinks. 
"  CalL  players  Jootes,  Ibe  foole  he  judgBth  wisest, 
IVUllearne  Ikemactkn,  out  of  Chaueers  Pander : 
Proves  of  their  poels  bawdes  even  in  the  highest. 
Then  drinkes  a  health ;  and  sweares  it  is  no  slander. 
Pots  off  his  cloathes;  his  shirt  he  onely  wears. 
Much  like  mad-Hamlet;  thus  as  passion  tearei." 


to  be  feared  he  mould 


mad.    In  sooth  I 


And  thus  growes  madder,  ihen  he  was  at  first. 
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ACT  t 
Scene  3.    Page  422. 
Oth.  Wherein  of  antres  vast  and  dawts  U/<. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  very  properly  taken  notice  of 
Mr.  Pope's  inadvertency  in  substituting  wild  for 
idle ;  but  whether  he  is  strictly  right  in  regarding 
this  word  as  "  poetically  beautiful,"  according  to 
Sbakspeare's  use  of  it,  may  admit  of  some  doubt. 
Perhaps  in  a  modem  writer  it  would  be  poetical, 
where  designed  to  express  infertility.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  how  it  was  originally 
used. 

In^lfric's  version  of  Genesis,  ch.  i.  ver.  1,  the 
mam*  tt  vacua  of  the  Vulgate  is  rendered  Joel 
•J  tenraj.  Now  it  is  conceived  that  inanis  never 
signified  infertile,  but  useless,  unprofitable  ;  and 
such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  idle.  In  two 
or  three  of  the  early  Latin  and  English  diction- 
aries, inanis  is  rendered  idle ;  and  in  this  sense 
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the  latter  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  Richard 
the  third,  Act  iii. : 

"  YoussW  ilinl  id','..'  aivi'ucrc  fast  in  growth." 
It  is  clear  that  in  the  last  instance  infertility  is 
out  of  the  question ;  but  useless  and  unprofitable 
well  denote  the  poet's  meaning,  or  rather  that  of 
the  invenior  of  the  proverb,  which  was  afterwards 
corrupted  into  "  ill  weeds,"  &c. 

It  is  conceived  therefore  that  Dr.  Johnson  is 
not  accurate  in  his  opinion,  that  idle  in  the  before- 
cited  Saxon  translation  is  an  epithet  expressive  of 
the  infertility  of  the  chaotic  state.  Widiffe  has 
rot  adopted  this  term  ;  he  has  preferred  vain  t 
but  in  the  first  page  of  the  English  Golden  legend, 
which  contains  a  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis, we  have — "  the  erth  wis  ydle  and  voyde." 
Here  Caxton  the  translator  must  have  followed 
the  Vulgate,  corroborating  what  is  already  stated 
on  the  construction  of  idle.  The  learned  reader 
will  not  want  to  be  informed  why. this  term  could 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  subsequent  English  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible. 

Sc.  3.    p.  447. 
Itco.  — the  food  Itial  loiii  in  iuiw  is  as'iusutms  as  locusl.., 
shall  be  tu  him  shorllj-  a-  hiitci-  s.i  ro]oi]iiin!id-.r. 
There  is  another  phrase  of  this  kind,  viz.  to 
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exchange  Herb  John  for  coloquintida.  It  is  used 
in  Osborne's  Memoirs  of  James  /.,  and  elsewhere. 
The  pedantic  Tomlinson,  in  his  translation  of 
Renodseus's  Dispensatory,  says,  that  many  su- 
perstitious persons  call  mugwort  Saint  John's 
herb,  "  wherewith  he  circumcinged  his  loyns  on 
holidays,"  p.  317.  Shakspeare,  who  was  ex- 
tremely well  acquainted  with  popular  superstitions, 
might  have  recollected  this  circumstance,  when, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  chose  to 
vary  the  phrase  by  substituting  the  luscious  focusls 
of  the  Baptist.  Whether  these  were  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  so  called,  or  the  well  known  insect,  is 
not  likely  to  be  determined. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  4.    Page  SS6. 

Dsi.   1  IigJ  raiher  have  lost  my  [•one 

Full  of  crazadoH. 

The  following  account  of  this  Portuguese  coin 
is  presumed  to  be  more  correct  than  that  already' 
given.  The  cruzado  was  not  current,  as  it  should 
seem,  at  Venice,  though  it  certainly  was  in  En- 
gland in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  who  has  here 
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indulged  his  usual  practice  of  departing  from 
national  costume.  It  was  of  gold,  and  weighed 
two  penny-weights  six  grains,  or  nine  shillings 
English.  The  following  varieties  of  it  as  to  type, 
are  given  from  an  English  almanac  of  the  year 
1586,  whence  also  the  weight  has  been  taken. 
The  sovereigns  who  struck  this  coin  were  Ema- 
nuel and  his  son  John. 


Sc.  4.    p.  5J8. 

Oth.  The  hearts,  of  old,  gave  handi ; 

Bui  oui  new  heraldry  is — hands,  noi  hearts. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  text  is  right, 
and  that  there  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the  new 
heraldry  of  hands  in  the  baronets  arms.  The 
plain  meaning  is— formerly  the  heart  gave  away 
the  hand  in  marriage ;  but  now,  as  in  the  new 
heraldry,  tee  have  hands  only  :  no  cordiality  nor 
affection.  In  The  tempest,  Ferdinand  says  to 
Miranda,  "  Here's  my  hand ;"  to  which  she 
answers,  "  And  mine  with  my  heart  in  it."  In 
this  latter  instance,  Shakspeare,  not  Miranda, 
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might  recollect  the  gemmel  rings,  some  of  which 
had  engraven  on  them,  a  hand  with  a  heart  in  it. 


ACT  IV. 
Scene  2.    Page  601. 

Oh.  The  bawdy  wind,  tbal  klsiej  all  it  meed. 

The  same  image  occurs  more  delicately,  but 
less  strongly,  in  a  beautiful  "  Song  to  a  forsaken 
mistresse,"    written  by  an  anonymous  author, 
about  the  time  of  Charles  the  First,  and  published 
in  Playford's  Select  ayres,  1659,  folio.  As  most 
persons  of  taste  already  possess  the  whole  of  it  in 
Mr.  Ellis's  Specimens  of  the  early  English  poets, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  give  more  in  this  place  than 
the  stanza  in  which  the  above  image  occurs: 
"  I  do  confess  tliou'rt  sweet,  yet  find 
Thee  such  an  untfirift  of  ihy  sweeli; 
Thy  favours  arc  bin  gte  the  n  ini, 
Which  Miseth  any  thing  it  mats  .- 
And  tince  (hou  can'n  will  more  than  oat, 
Th'art  u-orlhy  to  be  kiss'd  by  Done." 

Sc.  2.    p.  635. 
Oik.  Had  all  hii  hairs  been  Yivta,  my  great  rerenge 
Had  ilomaeli  fur  then)  all. 
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The  same  sentiment  occurs  in  the  third  part  of 
King  Henri/  the  Sixth,  where  Clifford  says, 

"  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me.1' 


Sc.  2.    p.  653. 
Oth.  Blow  »f  ahutt  in  u-iiiih :  rmsi  mc  in  sulphur  ! 
Again,  in  Measure  for  measure, 

"Tnbeimprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  viulence  round  about 
The  iicriikTit  world." 


THE  CLOWN. 


He  appears  but  twice  in  tile  play,  and  was  cer- 
tainly intended  to  be  an  allowed  or  domestic  Joal 
in  the  service  of  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
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VOL.  I. 


Page  59. 

The  tune  of  the  old  ballad  of  Green  sleeves, 
may  be  seen  in  Sir  John  Hawkins's  Hist,  of  mu- 
sick,  vol.  v.  Append,  and  is  still  used  in  77te 
beggar's  opera,  in  the  song  of  "  Since  laws  were 
made  for  every  degree." 

p.  84.  Cupid's  golden  shaft  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  Midsummer  night's  dream,  Act  i. 
Sc.  1.  - 

"  Hun.  By  his  test  arrow  with  ihe  golden  htad." 

p.  156.  To  the  list  of  imitations  &c.  of  the 
Story  of  Measure  for  measure,  add  the  novel  of 
Waldburgh  and  Belanca,  in  Reynolds's  God's 
revenge  against  adultery.  This  is  the  substance 
of  it.  In  the  reign  of.Gustavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden,  Moruffi,  a  Danish  general,  in  at- 
tacking the  castle  of  Coliuar,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  governor  count  Waldbourg.  Belanca, 

VOL.  II.  T 
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the  wife  of  Moruffi,  obtained  a  promise  from  tha 
count  to  liberate  her  husband  on  the  terms  of  her 
submitting  to  his  unlawful  desires.  The  unfor- 
mnate  woman  was  after  wards  inliu  manly  presented 
with  the  head  of  her  husband.  When  Gustavus 
heard  of  the  fact,  he  compelled  the  count  lo 
marry  the  injured  lady,  and  then  condemned  him 
to  death.  Reynolds  pretended  that  all  his  stories 
in  this  and  his  other  once  celebrated  work,  God's 
revenge  agtthist    murder,    were  originals,  and 

that  he  had  collected  the  materials  for  them  in 
the  course  of  his  travels. 

p.  193.  The  recipe  here  given  for  making  men 
seem  like  horses  or  asses,  from  Scot's  Discoverie 
of  witchcraft,  where  Shakapeare  might  have  seen 
it,  is  the  real' property  of  Baplista  Porta,  in  the 
serious  refutation  of  whom  the  Jesuit  Kircher  has 
wasted  too  much  time.  See  his  treatise  De  luce 
el  umbra. 

In  the  Prodromo  apologetieo  all!  ftadi  Chir- 
ciieriani  of  Petrucci,  there  are  similar  receipts, 
and  especially  one  in  which  an  oil  is  directed  lo 
be  made  from  the  semen  of  a  horse,  which  being 
used  in  a  lamp,  the  company  present  will  appear 
to  have  horses'  huuls,  accompanied  with  a 

curious  engraving  of  aHouyhnhnra  party  engaged 
in  conversation,  among  whom  there  is  the  figure 
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of  an  equas  togatus,  that  will  not  Fail  to  make  a 
due  impression  on  such  readers  as  are  acquainted 
with  the  trick  put  by  Mr.  Spence,  the  author  of 
PolymQtis,  on  Dr.  Cooke  the  provost  of  King's 
College  Cambridge,  a  sour  pedant  who  had  of- 
fended him.  See  the  tail-piece  to  the  17th  dia- 
logue in  ihzjirst  edition  of  the  above  work. 

/).  lGi).  The  blessing  of  the  bridal  bed  had 
doubtless,  during  (he  dark  ages  that  preceded  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, been  deemed  the  immediate  office  of  fairies 
and  other  supernatural  beings.  The  object  of  it 
was  to  make  the  issue  of  the  marriage  happy, 
and  to  avert  deformity.  In  this,  as  in  'nume- 
rous other  instances,  the  priests  felt  themselves 
obliged,  in  their  attempt  to  do  away  a  Pagan  su- 
perstition, which,  as  we  see,  continued  notwith- 
standing to  maintain  its  influence,  to  substitute 
some  congenial  ceremony  that  should  console  the 
deluded- people  ;  but  their  particular  enmity  to 
fairies  on  the  present  occasion  seems  manifest  in 
the  passage  cited  from  the  Salisbury  manual,  in 
the  words  "  ab  omnibus  fantasmaticis  demonum 
illusionibus ;"  unless  they  should  be'  thought 
rather  to  allude  to  the  subject  which  is  particularly 
noticed  in  the  subsequent  remarks  on  the  night- 
tpells. 
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The  above  ceremony  is  thus  mentioned  by 
Chaucer  in  his  description  of  the  marriage  of 
January  and  May ; 

"The  bride  Is  brought  a-bcd  as  atil  ai  ston; 
And  whan  the  bed  was  with  the  precsl  yblessed, 
Out  of  the  chambre  hath  evtiy  wight  him  dressed." 

Merchunle*  tale,  v.  9692. 

On  the  evidence  relating  to  the  consummation 
of  the  marriage  between  prince  Arthur  and  the 
lady  Catharine,  Robert  Viscount  Ficz water  de- 
posed that  "  the  prince  was  then  about  fifteen, 
and  queen  Katherine  elder,  and  that  the  next  day 
after  being  in  bed  together  (which  lie  remembred 
after  they  entered  to  have  been  solemnly  bless'd), 
he  waited  at  breakfast  on  prince  Arthur,  he." 
LordHerbert's  Life  of  Henry  t/ie  Eighth,  p.  243. 
It  is  said  that  some  vestiges  of  this  custom  still 
remain  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland. 

p.  2"6.  There  is  a  story  of  two  caskets,  &c, 
in  Morlini  novella,  nov.  5. 

Quxre  if  the  general  construction  of  all  these 
stories  have  not  been  borrowed  from  the  trick 
related  to  have  been  put  by  Prometheus  on  Ju- 
piter with  the  two  bull  skins  filled  with  flesh  and 

p.  290,  (note).  Dr.  Taylor,  in  his  treatise  De 
mope  debitore  in  partes  ilissecando,  has  offered 
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some  strong  arguments  against  the  supposed  mu. 
illation  of  the  debtor's  body,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  law  in  question  demanded  nothing 
more  than  that  the  produce  of  his  servitude 
should  be  divided  among  the  creditors.  Yet 
Aulus  GclHus  was  of  a  different  opinion.  At  a 
very  early  period,  among  the  Jews,  the  creditor 
had  a  right  to  make  a  slave  of  the  debtor.  See 
2  Kings,  chap.  iv.  ver.  1. 

p.  301.  To  the  explanation  of  sans,  add  that 
in  the  early  editions  of  the  dictionaries  of  Coles 
and  Littelwn  the  word  is  printed  sauce. 

p.  348.  Morgan  the  herald  must  be  acquitted 
of  having  conveyed  to  us  the  original  informa- 
tion that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  a  gentleman  and  bore 
arms."  He  was  indebted  for  it  to  Dame  Julian 
Beraers,  who,  in  her  treatise  on  coat  armour, 
speaks  of  *'  tha  gentyl  Jesus,"  and  states  that 
"  Cryst  Qwas]  a  gentylraan  of  his  mother's  behalf 
and  bare  cote  armure."  She  also  tells  us,  that 
"  Cain  became  a  churl  from  the  curse  of  God, 
and  Seth  a  gentleman  through  his  father  and 
mother's  blessing."  So  that  we  find  J.  C,  was  not 
thejirst  gentleman- 
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Page  9. 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed, the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  Wlson 
de  Colombiere's  /  'my  llicmrc  d'honneitr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  31S,  for  the  account  of  a  duel  on  appeal  for 
murder  which  was  fought  at  Valenciennes  in  the 
year  1454,  where  the  dead  body  of  the  van- 
quished party  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  as  a  convicted  murderer. 

The  frequent  use  which  has  been  made  in  the 
course  of  these  remarks  of  a  work  cited  under 
the  title  of  Bartholomews  do  proprietatibus  re- 
rum,  may  require  that  a  more  particular  descrip. 
tion  of  it  should  be  given.  It  is  a  general  history 
of  nature,  composed  in  Latin  by  Bartholomew 
Glanvile,  an  English  Minorite  or  Franciscan,  of 
the  family  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk.  He  nourished 
about  the  year  1360,  and  appears  to  have  been, 
the  Pliny  of  his  time.  It  was  several  times  printed 
abroad  in  the  infancy  of  the  typographic  art,  and 
translated  into  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
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Spanish  languages.    The  English  version  was 


of  Barkiey  in  Gloucestershire,  at  the  request  of 
his  patron  Thomas  Lord  Bark  ley,  in  the  year  1398, 
and  originally  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ; 
for  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  came  from  Cax- 
ton's  press  in  English,  though  it  has  been  so  as- 
serted. Neither  is  the  date  of  Wynkyn  deWorde's 
edition,  if  it  ever  had  any,  been  ascertained. 
The  next  edition  was  printed  in  1535,  by  Tho- 
mas Berthelette,  in  folio.  The  last  was  published 
under  the  title  of  Batman  ujipon  Burlhohmc, 
his  Booke  de  projjrietaubut,  rerttm,  &c.  Printed 
by  Thomas  East,  1582,  in  folio.  Stephen  Batman 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  and  pious  character, 
and  was  chaplain  to  lord  Hunsdon.  Ills  add!: ions 
■were  compiled  from  Gesner  and  other  writers  of 
his  own  time.  In  a  manuscript  diary  of  expenses 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  price  of  this  book  it 
stated  to  have  been  eight  shillings. 


lade  by  Joh 
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THE  ANACHRONISMS 
SOME  OTHER  INCONGRUITIES 
SHAKSPEARE, 


The  transgressions  against  the  rules  of  chrono- 
logy committed  by  those  who,  in  recording  the 
events  of  preceding  ages,  introduce  matters  which 
have  originated  in  subsequent  periods,  seem  al- 
most exclusively  to  belong  to  authors  whose 
works,  in  point  of  date,  are  to  be  separated 
from  those  admirable  compositions  which  are 
usually  styled  the  Classics.  In  the  latter  such  in- 
stances seldom,  if  ever,  occur;  whilst  in  the  writers 
as  well  as  the  artists  of  the  middle  ages  they  arc 
innumerable.  Nor  do  these  absurdities  diminish 
as  we  approach  periods  more  enlightened  as  to 
general  science.  From  the  time  of  Chaucer  to 
that  of  Shakspeare,  there  is  scarcely  an  author  to 
be  found  who  is  not  implicated  in  this  accusation; 
and  about  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  the  dramatists 
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in  particular  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  inat- 
tentive to  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  tt  has 
been  observed  that  Ben  Jonson  is  almost  the  only 
writer  against  whom  the  charge  oF  uniting  dissi- 
milar manners  and  discordant  periods  is  not  to  be 
laid ;  and  though  the  poets  of  the  ensuing  cen- 
tury are  not  wholly  free  from  the  imputation  in 
question,  it  is  certain  that  from  about  the  reign 
of  king  James  the  First  more  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  a  due  attention  to  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  particular  ages,  or  at  least  to  avoid  any 
very  palpable  anachronisms,  than  had  already 
been  done.  But  whilst  the  compositions  of  dra- 
matic writers  remained  pretty  free  from  these 
blemishes,  the  directors  of  the.  theatres  continued 
to  practise  their,  perhaps  innocent,  impostures  on 
the  public ;  and  every  absurdity  that  could  be 
devised,  or  distortion  of  reality  in  costume,  still 
continued  to  disgrace  the  stage.  We  were  not 
indeed  more  absurd  in  this  respect  than  other 
European  nations,  nor  was  it  until  a  short  time 
before  the  late  revolution  that  the  French  theatre 
had  reformed  itself  in  this  respect.  Many  persons 
now  recollect  the  state  of  the  English  stage  in 
Garrick's  time,  when  that  excellent  performer 
used  to  exhibit  his  Hamlet  in  a  common  French 
euit  of  black  velvet  and  a  cocked  hat,  and  Ids 
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Macbeth  in  a  scarlet  coat  with  broad  gold  lace 
like  the  uniform  of  a  modem  general.  0_uin  is 
said  to  have  played  Othello  in  a  flowing  powdered 
periwig.  IIow  Shakspearo's  characters  were  ha- 
bited on  the  stage  in  his  time  would  be  difficult 
i.':-  even  ■r!;->:i;'ib!r  so  -.isCLTtain  \vi;li  ai.x.ii":ii.'y  i'.t 
present,  except  in  a  few  instances  ;  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  much  propriety  was 
manifested  on  the  occasion.  Unluckily  for  us  it 
was  not  then  the  practice  to  decorate  the  printed 
plays  with  frontispieces ;  and  the  theatrical  prints 
and  pictures  even  of  succeeding  times  are  not 
very  commonly  to  be  met  with.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  the  cuts  to  Mr.  Rowe's  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  those|to  the  first  octavo  edition 
of  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  at 
present  extremely  valuable,  as  they  serve  to  re- 
cord many  pleasant  absurdities  that  will  not  fail 
to  excite  a  smile  in  the  beholder. 

It  was  reserved  for  the  great  actor  who  to  the 
scenic  talents  of  a  Garrick  unites  that  managerial 
skill  and  judgment  in  the  costume  of  nations 
which  the  other  wanted,  to  reform  these  follies; 
and,  by  exhibiting  to  us  times  as  they  were,  to 
render  the  stage  what  it  should  be,  a  true  and 
perfect  mirror  of  history  and  manners. 

The  above  very  slight  notice  of  the  subject  be- 
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fore  us  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  for  [he  purpose 
of  introducing  the  mention  of  those  anachronisms 
that  are  ascribable  to  Shakspeare  :  and  this  lias 
not  been  done  with  any  view  to  exhibit  him  as 
more  culpable  in  this  respect  than  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting them  together  as  an  object  of  amusement: 
nothing  however  could  have  been  less  judicious 
than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pope  when  he  placed 
them  to  the  account  of  the  publishers.  Nor  is 
the  catalogue  offered  as  a  complete  one ;  the  dili- 
gent and  critical  reader  will  discover  some  that 
are  here  unnoticed. 

But  the  negligence  of  writers  in  the  due  ob- 
servance of  costume  is  but  trifling,  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
painters  and  other  artists.  Volumes  have  been 
professedly  filled,  and  the  number  might  still  be 
augmented,  with  the  errors  of  even  the  best  of 
the  old  painters.  Nor  are  the  modern  by  any 
means  to  be  acquitted  on  this  score.  We  too 
frequently  see  works  of  the  greatest  intrinsic 
worth,  both  in  composition  and  execution,  de- 
preciated by  the  most  absurd  violations  of  histo- 
rical accuracy  and  a  want  of  adherence  lo  the 
manners  of  the  times  they  refer  to.  In  this  case 
they  are  not  what  they  profess  to  be;  and  whilst 
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they  delight  the  eye,  they  delude  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  extremely  pleasing  to  observe  the  zeal 
which  manifests  itself  among  the  leading  artists  of 
the  present  day  to  obtain  correct  notions  of  the 
manners  of  former  times  whenever  they  have  oc- 
casion to  depict  them.  The  works  of  many  of 
our  best  painters  will  not  only  excite  the  admira- 
tion but  the  gratitude  of  posterity  for  the  faithful 
delineation  of  their  subjects,  and  the  labours  of 
future  antiquaries  will  be  reduced  in  proportion 
as  pictures  of  this  kind  shall  increase*. 

To  return  to  Shakspcare. — In  the  dramatis 
persomc  of  many  of  his  plays  we  find  a  medley 
of  ancient  and  modem  names  that  is  often  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  At  Ephesus  we  meet  with 
Pinch,  a  schoolmaster;  at  Mitylene  with  Bou/t, 
a  clown;  and  at  Athens  with  Snug,  Bottom, 
Snout,  Quince,  &c.  In  his  later  stories  En- 
glish names  arc  given  to  foreigners.  Thus  at 
Vienna  we  have  Froth  and  E!!-ow  ;  in  Navarre, 


every  claim  to  superior  talent,  Iiels  recently  finished  apaim- 
ing  of  the  procession  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  pilgrims, 
which  mey  be  classed  among  Hie  choicest  morsels  of  its 

plays  has  never  been  eicccdL-J,  end  bui  very  seldom  m  well 
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and  in  Illyria,  Sir 
'  Aguvcheek..  But 
not  anachronisms, 


but,  on  [he  whole,  justifi; 
would  have  been  impossibl 


cences;  for  it 
ransmit  the  hu- 


mour of  such  characters  as  the  above  to  an  En- 
glish audience  under  the  disguise  of  foreign  names, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  mere  English 


duced.  Nor  is  Shakspeare  always  responsible  for 
such  whimsicalities,  for  they  are  occasionally  to 
be  traced  in  the  materials  whereof  his  plays  were 
constructed ;  and  others  belong  to  those  au- 
thors whom  he  had  only  assisted  In  dramas  the 
whole  composition  of  which  had  been  improperly 
ascribed  to  him. 


MERRY  WIVES  QF  WINDSOR. 

The  incident?  in  this  play  are  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  con- 
sequently the  introduction  of  the  shillings  of  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  the  mcnlion  of  Machiavel  are 
improper;  as  well  as  the  then  newly- introduced 
terms  of  the  l\  ncing-schjo]  rijicultd  by  Shallow. 


characters  as  well  as  names  are 


intro- 
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Perhaps  Ancient  Pistol  and  Corporal  Nym  are 
objectionable  titles.  The  allusions  to  Guiana  and 
the  West  Indies  by  Falstaff  are  obvious  ana- 
chronisms. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT. 

The  introduction  of  the  ted  of  Hare  may  be 
justified,  because  it  Ls  referred  to  as  in  England  ) 
but  the  same  defence  cannot  be  made  for  the  bells 
of  Saint  Beimel,  as  they  are  specifically  alluded  to. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 

We  have  here  an  English  jury  in  a  German 
court  of  justice. 


MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

The  scene  of  this  play  lies  at  Athens,  in  the 
time  ofTheseus,  but  we  find  the  mention  of 
gum ;  of  Frcnclt-crowiis  and  French-crou-n-co- 
laured  beards ;    of  church-yards  and  coals  in 
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heraldry  ;  of  clean  linen,  new  ribbons  to  pumps, 
and  mash;  of  Jack  and  Gill,  the  nine-mens 
morris,  and  blessing  the  bridal  bed.  Carols, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  applicable  lo  songs  in  gene* 
rat,  and,  in  an  antiquated  sense,  to  dances,  may 
be  doubtful,  though  the  allusion  was  in  all  pro- 
bability  to  Christmas  carols.  Hermia  is  made  to 
speak  of  the  fire  which  burned  the  Carthage 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

English  juries  are  introduced  into  the  Venetian 
republic. 

WINTER'S  TALE. 

The  transactions  of  this  play  arise  in  Sicily  and 
Bohemia ;  and  though  the  characters  are  imagi- 
nary, they  are  supposed  to  exist  in  Pagan  times. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  have  IVhitson  pastorals, 
Christian  burial,  a  hobby-horse,  an  emperor  of 
Russia,  and  an  Italian  painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 
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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS, 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Ephesus  we  have  ducats, 
marks,  and  guilders,  and  the  abbess  of  a  nunnery. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  several  modern  European 
kingdoms,  and  a! America  ;  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
of  France,  of  Turkish  tapestry,  a  rapier,  and  a 
striking  dock  ;  of  Lapland  sorcerers,  Satan,  and 
even  of  Adam  and  Noak.  In  one  place  Anti- 
pholis  calls  himself  a  Christian.  As  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  immediate  source  whence 
this  play  was  derived,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
whether  Shakspeare  is  responsible  for  these  ana- 

MACBETH. 

The  errors  here  are  confined  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  cannon  and  of  dollars. 


KING  JOHN. 


In  this  play  we  also  find  cannon,  with  angels, 
vol.  u.  v 
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half-fac'd  groats  and  ;/;.'-( i  -farthing pieces.  Cards 
too  are  introduced,  and  Hasilisco,  a  character  of 
the  lime  of  Shakspcare. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 


The  anachronisms  are  very  numerous  in  the 
plays  on  this  reign.  We  have  pistols  and.  silk 
stockings;  gilt  two-pertces,  and  ten-shilling, 
pieces;  a  ballad  with  a  picture  on  it,  evidently 
alluding  to  the  wood-cuts  on  those  compositions; 
the  game  of  shove-groat  or  slide  shrift,  which 
was  not  invented  before  tile  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  Mention  is  also  made  of  John  Scogan 
jester  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  of  Arthur's 
show  though  not  introduced  till  a  long  time  af- 
terwards. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


The  Turks  are  put  into  possession  of  Constat* 
tinople,  which  did  not  fall  into  their  hands  til£ 
upwards  of  thirty  ytj;-;  alter  Henry's  death. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 

Machiavel,  who  was  not  born  till  1469,  is 
twice  introduced  in  these  plays.  Printing  is  also 
prematurely  mentioned. 


KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


An  old  woman  is  made  to  talk  of  bow'd  three- 
pences ;  but  these  pieces  were  not  known  in  En- 
gland till  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  though 
some  are  said  to  have  been  coined  in  Ireland  du- 
ring that  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 


TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Hector  quotes  Aristotle  $  Ulysses  speaks  of 
the  bull-bearing  Mi/o,  and  Pandarus  of  a  man 
bom  in  April.    Friday  and  Sunday  and  even 
minced-pies  with  dates  in  them  are  introduced. 
V  2 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Paper  is  mentioned  in  this  play.  In  a  Roman 
drama  it  might  have  passed ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  Greeks  used  the  papyrus  plant 
at  this  early  period. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Alexander,  Cato,  and  Galen,  are  improperly 
alluded  to,  all  being  posterior  to  the  rime  of  Co- 
riolanus.  Other  anachronisms  are — the  mention 
of  graves  in  a  holy  church-yard;  groats,  mum- 
mers, lochram,  and  a  kitchen  malkin.  Coriolanus 
describes  the  populace  by  the  names  of  Hob  and 
Dick. 

JULIUS  CiESAR. 


Cassius  speaks  of  a  masher  and  reveller,  and 
•f  the  clock  striking  three. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Antony  talks  of  packing  cards,  and  deals  out 
his  knaves,  queens,  hearts,  and  trumps,  as  if  he 
were  a  whist-player.  I  lis  bestowing  the  epithet 
of  gipsy  on  Cleopatra  is  whimsical,  but  may  per- 
haps admit  of  defence. 


CYMBELINE. 


The  British  tribute  being  estimated  at  three 
thousand  pounds,  strikes  on  the  ear  as  a  modern 
computation.  Imogen  calls  her  supposed  master, 
a  valiant  ancient  Briton,  by  the  name  of  Richard 
Da  Champ.  We  find  mention  of  the  recreation 
of  bowling;  of  paper;  of  rushes  strewed  in 
apartments;  of  a  nrihing  clock;  of  cherubim*, 
and  a  chapel  as  a  burial  place.  Cymbtline  is 
made  to  knight  Bellario  and  his  sons  on  the  field 
of  battle  by  dubbing  them  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


The  period  in  which  the  incidents  in  this  play 
are  supposed  to  have  happened  (for  they  are  all 
fictitious)  is  difficult  to  ascerlain.  There  was 
an  usurper  called  Satu minus  during  the  reigns  of 
Gallien  and  Aurelian,  but  he  was  not  the  son  of 
any  Roman  emperor,  as  stated  in  the  dramatis 
persons.  From  the  introduction  of  the  Goths, 
the  author  perhaps  adverted  to  the  time  of  the 
above  sovereigns.  In  all  events  the  play  has 
many  absurdities  to  answer  for.  A  child  is  sent 
to  Aaron  the  Moor  to  be  christened  by  him.  He 
accuses  Lucius  of  twenty  Popish  tricks;  talks  of 
an  idiot's  bauble;  and  says  he  can  blush  "  like  a 
black  dog,  as  the  saying  is."  A  clown  invokes 
"  God  and  Saint  Stephen."  Aaron  calls  for 
dubs,  as  if  addressing  the  L»udon  'prentices;  and 
Demetrius  speaks  of  a  dancing  rapier.  Cards 
and  a  monaster!/  are  also  introduced. 

PERICLES. 


The  story,  though  altogether  fabulous,  belongs 
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to  a  period  a  little  antecedent  to  the  Christian 
jera  ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  manifest  inconsistency 
to  introduce  crowns  of  the  sun;  sequins;  a  pistol; 
cambrkk  ;  a  Spa  nidi  nt/T;  dpi*  of  inns  ;  Mon- 
sieur Veroles  a  French  knight ;  a  Spanish  name 
and  motto,  and  the  hies  Venerea.  Amidst  nu- 
merous invocations  to  Heathen  Gods,  there  is  an 
immediate  allusion  to  the  unity  of  the  Deity. 

KING  LEAR. 


We  have  here  a  plentiful  crop  of  blunders. 
Kent  talks,  like  a  good  Protestant,  of  eating  no 
Jsh;  and  Gloster,  of  not  standing  in  need  of 
spectacles.  We  have  Turin,  Bedlam  beggars, 
child  Roland,  Saint  IVithold,  a  Marshal  of 
France,  steeples,  dollars,  paper,  lioh/  water, 
and  the  French  disease.  There  is  an  allusion  to 
the  old  theatrical  moralities;  and  Nero,  who  did 
not  live  till  several  hundred  years  after  Lear,  is 
mentioned  by  Edgar  as  an  angler  in  the  lake  of 
darkness. 

HAMLET. 

The  Danish  history  has  placed  Hamlet  in  fabu- 
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Jons  times,  long  before  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  North  of  Europe  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  great  impropriety  in  the  frequent  allusion 

Patrick ;  and  converses  with  Guildenstem  on  the 
children  of  the  chapel  of  Saint  Paul's.  In  se- 
veral places  cannon  are  introduced,  and  a  good 
deal  of  the  theatrical  manners  of  Shakspeare's 
own  time.  We  have  a  Danish  seal  royal  long 
before  seals  were  used ;  a  university  at  Wittem- 
berg  ;  Swiss  guards  ;  Serjeants  or  bailiffs  ;  bells; 
ducats;  crown-pieces;  modern  heraldry;  rapiers, 
and  terms  of  modern  fencing. 
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A 

DISSERTATION 
CLOWNS  AND  FOOLS 

OS 

SHAKSPEARE, 

ensuing  dissertation  originated  from  tlln 
opinion  of  a  late  eminent  critic  and  antiquary  that 
the  subject  was  deserving  of  particular  considera- 
tion. How  imperfectly  it  must  be  executed  will 
best  be  felt  by  those  who  arc  already  accustomed 
to  obscure  inquiries ;  and  little  more  can  here  be 
offered,  or  reasoTiaHy  e>:[if.'cv:],  than  some  at- 
tempt to  arrange  a  few  materials  that  have  oc- 
curred during  a  course  of  reading  immediately 
connected  with  the  history  of  ancient  manner*. 
The  critic  above  alluded  to  had  remarked,  that 
Shakspeare  has  most  judiciously  varied  and  dis- 
criminated his  fools3.    "Without  doubting  that 


■  See  a  note  by  Mr.  BitUG  in  Tu  rtjlh  tight.  Act  ii. 
Sc.  3.  edit.  Steemu,  vol.  iv.  p.  33. 
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gre.il  writer's  capacity  to  have  done  so,  it  certainly 
remains  to  be  proved  that  he  has ;  or  it  might 
even  be  maintained  that  on  some  occasions  he  has 
left  his  sketches  so  imperfect  as  to  render  it  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  comprehend  them. 
It  lias  already  been  thought  better  to  make  the 
attempt  in  a  separate  note  to  the  plays  m  which  a 
clown  or  fool  is  introduced,  and  to  direct  what  is 
now  offered  to  a  more  general  view  of  the  sub- 
jeer. 

It  is  so  exceedingly  clear  that  the  terms  clown 
and  foot  were  used,  however  improperly,  as  syn- 
onymous by  our  old  writers,  that  it  would  be  an 
unnecessary  occupation  of  the  reader's  time  to  ad- 
duce examples.  Their  confused  introduction  in  the 
dramatis  persona:  might  indeed  rendcrthis  position 
doubtful  to  any  one  who  had  not  well  considered 
the  matter;  but  although  the  fool  of  our  old 
plays  denoted  either  a  mere  idiot  or  natural,  or 
else  a  witty  hireling  or  artificial  fool,  both  re- 
tained for  the  pui-pose  of  making  sport  for  their 
employers,  the  clown  was  certainly  a  character  of 
much  greater  variety.  lie  occasionally  repre- 
sented one  of  the  above  personages  ;  sometimes 
he  was  a  mere  rustic,  and  very  often  no  more 
than  a  shrewd  and  vtitly  domestic.  There  are 
some  instances  in  which  any  low  character  in  a 
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play  served  to  amuse  ihe  audience  with  his  sallies 
of  coarse  buffoonery,  and  thus  became  the  cloun 
of  the  piece.  In  short,  the  theatrical  clown  or 
fool  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  heterogeneous 
character,  drawn  in  part  from  real  life,  but  very 
considerably  heightened  in  order  to  produce 
stage  effect ;  an  opinion  that  derives  considerable 
support  from  what  Shakspeare  has  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Hamlet,  when  he  makes  him  admonish 
those  who  play  the  clowns  to  speak  no  more  than 
is  set  down  for  them.  Indeed  the  great  dramatist 
himself  cannot  be  absolved  from  the  imputation 
of  having  given  too  high  a  colouring  to  the  cha- 
racters in  question,  unless  we  suppose,  what  s 
extremely  probable,  that  his  plays  have  been  very 
much  interpolated  with  the  extemporaneous  non- 
sense of  the  players.  To  this  licentious  practice 
the  author  of  an  excellent  and  well  written  satire, 
entitled  Panjuii'.i  mmi-aii/pr,  ihroiene  at  the 
corruptions  of  these  limes,  1GEG,  4to,  alluuVs  in 
the  following  lines : 

"  Tell  count  ryjilayers,  tliat  old  paltry  jests 
Pronounced  in  a  painLed  motley  coate, 

Olibidlliemlume  their  mil;..]-,  Uj  Vile;  m^uiin-.;  ■ 
Fields  are  ill  sowne  that  give  nn  belter  gleanings." 

Among  other  grave  writers  of  the  age.  Sir 
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Philip  Sidney  has  reprobated  the  practice  of  in- 
troducing fools  on  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that 
the  plays  of  his  time  were  neither  right  tragedies 
nor  right  comedies,  but  that  the  authors  mingled 
kings  and  clowns,  "  not,"  says  he,  "  because  the 
matter  so  caricth  it,  but  thrust  in  the  doame  by 
head  and  shoulders  to  play  a  part  in  majestical 
matters,  with  ni-ii.ii'jr  d^ct-nde  nor  discretion  :  so 
as  neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor 
the  right  sportfulnesse  is  by  their  mongrell  tragi- 
comcdie  obtained11."  William  Rankin,  a  puritan, 
and  contemporary  with  Shakspeare,  has  left  us  a 
most  virulent  attack  on  plays,  and  players,  whom 
he  calls  monsters;  "  And  whie  monsters,"  says 
he,  "  Bicause  under  colour  of  hutnanitie  they 
pres;nt  nothing  but  prodigious  vanitie.  These 
are  wcls  w  ilhout  water,  dead  branches  fit  for  fuell, 
cockle  amongst  corne,  unwholesome  weedes 
amongst  sweete  hearbes,  and  finallie,  feends  that 
are  crept  into  the  worlde  by  stealth,  and  holde 
position  by  subtill  invasion."  In  another  place, 
describing  the  performers  at  a  fictitious  banquet 
in  Terralbon,  [England]  he  says,  "  Some  trans- 
formed themselves  to  rcges,  other  to  ruffians, 
some  other  to  dowries,  a  fourth  to  fuoles  .... 


1  btjbici  ofpnttit,  neat  tlie  end. 
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the  roges  were  ready,  the  ruffians  were  rude, 
thet/r  dowries  dadde  as  well  with  country  con- 
dition, as  in  ruffe  russet;  theyr  fooles  as  fonde 
as  might  be,"  &c.c  The  latter  passage  is  inter- 
esting, because  the  clown  is  properly  distin- 
guished from  the  fool,  as  he  always  should  have 

It  may  be  the  means  of  affording  a  clearer  view 
of  the  present  subject,  if  something  like  a  classi- 
fication of  the  different  sorts  of  fools  and  clowns 
be  given.  The  following  is  therefore  offered  as 
a  substitute  for  a  better. 

I.  The  general  domestic  fool,  often,  but  as  it 
should  seem  improperly,  termed  a  down.  He 
was  1.  a  mere  natural,  or  idiot.  2.  Silly  by  na- 
ture, yet  cunning  and  sarcastical.  3.  Artificial. 
Puttenham,  speaking  of  the  latter,  says,  "  A 
buffoune  or  counterfet  foole,  to  here  him  speaker 
wisely  which  is  liko  htmHf.',  i:  is  no  sport  at  all  ; 
but  for  such  a  counterfait  to  talke  and  looke 
foolishly  it  maketh  us  laugh,  because  it  is  no  part 
of  his  natural!1."  All  these  officiated  occasion- 
ally as  menial  servants. 

II.  The  clown,  who  was  I.  a  mere  country 


•  M'utout  ofmoBSleri,  J5S7,  4to,  fo.f. 
'  Art,  of  English  paesie,  15So,  4to,  ib.  243. 
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booby.  2.  A  witty  rustic.  9.  Any  servant  of  a 
shrewd  and  winy  disposition,  and  who,  like  a 
similar  character  in  our  modern  plays,  was  made 
to  treat  his  master  with  great  familiarity  in  order 
to  produce  stage  effect. 

ill.  The  female  fool,  who  was  generally  an 

IV.  7'he  city  or  corporation  fool,  whose  office 
was  to  assist  at  public  entertainments  and  in  pa- 
geants. To  this  class  belong  perhaps  the  Lord 
Mayor's  state  fool,  and  those  employed  by  the 
companies  of  trades,  &c. 

V.  Tavern  fools.  These  seem  to  have  been 
retained  to  amuse  the  customers.  We  learn  from 
one  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays  that  they  exhibited 
with  a  Jew's  harp,  mounted  on  a  joint-stool  %  and 
in  another  of  them  he  has  preserved  the  name  of 
such  a  character':  they  were  sometimes  qualified 
to  sing  after  the  Italian  manner^.  Fools  were 
also  employed  in  the  common  brothels'1. 

VI.  The  fool  of  ilia  ancient  theatrical  myste- 
ries and  moralities.  He  was,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  Vice,  a  singular  character,  that 
would  afford  sufficient  matter  for  much  better 


"  Tkedenl  is  mess.  Be  I.  '  The  fox.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 
t  MarsUm's  Makontent,  Sc.  ,.       b  See  vol.  L  p,  151. 
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dissertations  than  those  of  Warburton  or  Upton. 
Being  generally  dressed  in  a  fool's  habit,  he  aj>. 
pears  to  have  been  £r;iu  .  .  !y  nnd  imdistinguishably 
blended  with  the  domestic  fool ;  yet  he  was  cer- 
tainly a  buffoon  of  a  different  sort.  He  was  al- 
ways a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Devil,  and  a  part  of  his 
employment  consisted  in  teaming  and  tormenting 
the  poor  fiend  on  every  occasion.  He  ceased  to  be 
in  fashion  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century'. 

VII.  The  fool  in  the  old  dumb  shows  exhi- 
biled  at  fairs  and  perhaps  at  inns,  in  which  he 
was  generally  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  Dealh  ; 
a  fact  that  seems  alluded  to  more  than  once  in 
Shakspeare's  plays.  It  is  possible  that  some 
casual  vesriges  of  this  species  of  entertainment 
might  have  suggested  the  modern  English  pan- 

VIII.  The  fool  in  t/ie  JVhitsun  ales  and  ' 
Morris  dance< 

IX.  The  mountebank's  fool,  or  merry  Andrew. 
There  may  be  others  introduced  into  our  old 

dramas  of  an  indefinite  and  irregular  kind,  and 
not  reducible  to  any  of  the  above  classes ;  but  to 
exemplify  these  or  many  of  the  above  by  a  spe- 
cific reference  to  authorities  is  not  within  the 


'  ThtDtvilumcH,  Sc.  I. 
»OL.  II.  x 
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scnpe  of  (he  present  essay.  It  is  hoped  that  what 
has  been  just  stated  may  contribute  to  assist  the 
readers  of  old  plays  in  forming  some  judgment  of 
their  own  whenever  the  necessity  shall  arise. 

A  general  investigation  of  that  most  singular 
and  eccentric  character  the  real  domestic  fool 
would  occupy  more  space  than  could  here  have 
been  spared.  Jt  would  indeed  extend  to  a  length 
that  few  will  conceive  (  but  should  the  same 
laudable  spirit  of  curiosity  respecting  the  manners 
of  former  rimes  which  at  present  constitutes  much 
of  the  amusement  of  an  enlightened  public  con- 
tinue to  maintain  its  influence,  encouragement 
would  not  be  wanting  to  resume  the  subject  more 
at  large.  In  the  mean  rime  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that  the  practice  of  retaining  fools  can 
be  traced  in  very  remote  times  throughout  almost 
all  civilized  and  even  among  some  barbarous  na- 
tions. It  prevailed  from  the  palace  to  the  brotheL 
The  pope  had  his  fool,  and  the  bawd  her*s ;  and 
ladies  entertained  them  of  both  sexes.  With  re- 
spect to  the  antiquity  of  this  custom  in  our  own 
country,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  existed 
even  during  the  period  of  our  Saxon  history ; 
but  we  are  quite  certain  of  the  fact  in  the  reign  of 
-  William  the  conqueror.  An  almost  contemporary 
historian,  Maitre  Wace,  has  left  us  a  curious  ac 
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count  of  the  preservation  of  William's  life  when 
he  was  only  dukeoFNormandy  by  his  fool  Gales*. 
Mention  is  made  in  Domesday  of  Berdic  jocula- 
tor  regit ;  and  although  this  term  was  unques- 
tionably applied  in  numerous  instances  to  denote 
a  minstrel,  much  evidence  might  be  adduced  to 
show  that  on  this  occasion  it  signified  a  buffoon. 
Latin  terms  were  used  by  the  middle-^(;e  writers 
so  licentiously  and  with  such  extreme  carelessness, 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precise 
idea  of  their  meaning.  Thus  the  jesters  and 
minstrels  were  indefinitely  expressed  by  the  words 
joeulator,  scurra,  mimtu,  ministrailun,  &c.,  a 
practice  that  may  admit  of  justification  when  we 
consider  that  in  early  times  the  minstrel  and  buf- 
foon characters  were  sometimes  united  in  one 
person.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  in  an 
etymological  point  of  view  the  term  joeulator  is 
much  better  adapted  to  the  jester  than  the  min- 
strel. 

The  accounts  of  the  household  expenses  of  our 
sovereigns  contain  many  payments  and  rewards 
to  fools  both  foreign  and  domestic,  the  motives 
for  which  do  not  appear,  but  might  perhaps  have 
been  some  witty  speech  or  comic  action  thai  had 


*  Soman  da  dues  &  Karmanilk,  MS.  Reg.  4,  C.  it. 
x2 
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pleased  the  donors.  Some  of  these  payments  are 
annual  gifts  at  Christmas.  Dr.  Fuller,  speaking  of 
the  court  jester,  whom  he  says  some  count  a 
necessary  evil,  remarks,  in  his  usual  quaint  man- 
ner, that  it  is  an  office  which  none  but  he  that 
hath  wit  can  perform,  and  none  but  he  that  wants 
it  will  perform1.  A  great  many  names  of  these 
buffoons  have  been  preserved;  and  sufficient  ma- 
terials remain  to  furnish  a  separate  biography  of 
them,  which  might  afford  even  more  amusement 
than  can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
betters.  They  continued  an  appurtenance  to  the 
English  court  to  a  late  period.  Muckle  John, 
the  fool  of  Charles  the  First,  and  the  successor 
of  Archee  Armstrong,  is  perhaps  the  last  regular 
personage  of  the  kind1".  The  national  troubles 
that  produced  the  downfall  of  regal  power,  and 


1  Holy  slnle,  p.  182. 

■  This  person  was  probably  the  subject  of  the  following 
lines  in  Bancroft's  Epigram,  l6sg,  4!o:  ' 

"  How  plnmpe's  tbe  libeninc!  how  rich  and  rrimmel 
He  jests  with  others,  fortune  jests  with  bite." 

Mr.  Garrard,  in  a  letter  to  lord  Strafford,  says  There 
isi  new  fool  in  hid  [  A  id'.LT'Y]  pi  jcr,  Muckle  John,  but  lie 
will  ne'er  be  so  rkiij  !"v7  liu  cumui  ubidu  money."  Strafford 
popm,  ii.  134- 
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rtie  puritanical  manners  that  ensued,  a(  once  de- 
termined the  existence  of  an  office  that  had  so 
long  maintained  its  ground  at  court ;  and  when 
Charles  the  Second  resumed  the  throne,  it  was 
probably  deemed  a  matter  of  no  moment  to  re- 
sore  it.  The  common  stories  that  relate  to  Killi- 
grew  as  jester  to  Charles,  rest  on  no  sufficient  au- 
thority ;  and  although  he  might  have  contributed 
to  amuse  the  witty  monarch  with  his  jokes,  it  Is 
certain  that  he  had  no  regular  appointment  to 
such  an  office.  Mr.  Granger  has  justly  observed, 
that  the  wit  of  the  buffoons  became  the  highest 
recommendation  of  a  courtier  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second". 

The  discontinuance  of  the  court  fool  had  a 


considerable  influx 

-nee  on  the 
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out  of  fashi 

an  for  great  men  ti 

keep  fools"."  Bu 

t  the  practk 

«...  by  no  man 

abolished  ;  it  maintained  its  ground  in  this  coun- 
try so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  ; 
and  we  have  an  epitaph,  written  by  Bean  Swift 
on  Dicky  Pearce  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  who 
was  buried  in  Berkley  church-yard,  June  18, 


*  Biogr.  hist.ofBi£!aad,  i.  116. 

•  Vie  woman  captain,  1080,  Sc.  l. 
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1728p.  This  persi-n  wv.s  an  idiot.  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Talbot  kept  a  Welsh  jester  named  Rees 

rented  a  farm  of  his  master.  Being  diturxi.rd  on 
for  his  rent  by  an  oppressive  steward,  who  had 
been  a  tailor  and  bore  hint  a  grudge,  the  surly 
fellow  said  to  him  on  this  occasion  :  "  I'll  fit  you, 
sirrah."  "  Then,"  replied  Rees,  "  it  will  be  the 
first  time  in  your  life  that  you  ever  fitted  any 
one."  Another  Welshman  called  Will  the  ta- 
borer  was  retained  in  a  similar  capacity,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  Sir  Edward 
Stradling,  of  St-  Donat's  castle,  in  Glamorgan- 
shire, lie  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  witty  fellow, 
and  man  of  strong  intellects.  Lord  Bussy  Mansel, 
of  Margam,  bid  Kkev.ise  in  his  service  one  Robin 
Rush  an  idiot  by  nature,  but  who  often  said  very 
witiy  things.  There  are  people  now  alive  in  Wales, 
or  lately  were,  who  well  remembered  him. 

The  sort  of  entertainment  that  fools  were  ex- 
pected to  afford,  may  be  collected  in  great  variety 
from  our  old  plays,  and  particularly  from  those 
of  Shakspeare ;  but  perhaps  no  better  idea  can 
be  formed  of  (heir  general  mode  of  conduct  than 
from  the  following  passage  in  a  singular  tract  by 


r  Bigland's  Collect,  fir  Gluteal, 
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lodge,  entitled  WiCs  miterie,  1599,  4to.  "  In/- 
moderate  and  disordinate  joy  became  incorporate 
in  the  bodie  of  a  jeaster ;  this  fellow  in  person  is 
comely,  in  appareil  courtly,  but  in  behaviour  a 
very  ape,  and  no  man  ;  his  studie  is  to  coine 
bitter  jeasts,  or  to  shew  antique  motions,  or  to 
sing  baudie  sonnets  and  ballads :  give  him  a  little 
wine  in  his  head,  he  is  continually  Hearing  and 
making  of  mouthes  :  he  laughs  intemperately  at 
every  little  occasion,  and  dances  about  the  house, 
leaps  over  tables,  out-skips  mens  heads,  trips  up 
his  companions  hecles,  burns  sack  with  a  candle, 
and  hath  all  the  feats  of  a  lord  of  misrule  in  the 
countrie  :  feed  him  in  his  humor,  you  shall  have 
his  heart,  in  meere  kindness  he  will  hug  you  in 
his  armes,  kisse  you  on  the  cheeke,  and  rapping 
out  an  horrible  oth,  crie  God's  soule  Turn,  I  love 
you,  you  know  my  poore  heart,  come  to  my 
chamber  for  a  pipe  of  tabacco,  there  lives  nut  a 
man  in  this  world  that  I  more  honor.  In  these 
ceremonies  you  shall  know  his  courting,  and  it 
is  a  speciall  mark  of  him  at  the  table,  he  sits  and 
makes  faces  :  keep  not  this  fellow  company,  for 
in  jugling  with  him,  your  wardropes  shall  be 
wasted,  your  credits  crackt,  your  erownes  con- 
sumed,  and  time  ( the  most  precious  riches  of 
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(he  world)  utterly  lost."  This  is  the  picture  of 
a  real  hireling  or  artificial  fool. 

As  the  prot'  ssL-  of  ihes?  hirelings  required  a  . 
considerable  degr.'v  L'l  skill  and  dexterity  to  amuse 
their  employers,  so  it  would  in  some  instances 
fail  of  success,  and  the  want  of  the  above  talents 
would  excite  considerable  disgust  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. Cardinal  l'erron  being  one  day  In  com- 
pany with  the  dii  oi'  .M  ll: : c u ; [ .  :1a'  ',itt,v,  speaking 
of  his  fool,  said  that  he  was  un'magro  buffbne 
&  non  haver  tpirito.  The  cardinal  remarked 
that  nevertheless  he  had  wit.  "  Why  so  f"  de- 
manded the  duke  ;  "  Because,"  replied  the  other, 
"  he  lives  by  a  trade  which  he  does  not  under- 
Hand,'."  The  liberties  allowed  them  were  neces- 
sarily very  great ;  but  this  was  not  always  a  pro- 
tection to  them.  Every  one  knows  the  disgrace- 
fully severe  conduct  of  archbishop  Laud  to  poor 
Archee.  The  itukc  d*  Kspcrnoii,  though  a  man  of 
great  haughtiness  of  spirit,  conducted  himself  on  a 
similar  occasion  with  much  more  discretion.  His 
Gascon  accent  was  a  constant  subject  of  raillery 
on  the  part  of  Maret,  the  fool  of  Louis  XIII., 
whose  great  talent  lay  in  mimicry.  Cardinal 


i  fiTrpiiiran,  inter  Scaligtrana,  (ffti.  115, 
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Richelieu,  who  took  upon  him  to  give  the  duke 
some  pointed  admonitions,  ordered  him  among 
other  things  to  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  his  provin- 
cial tones,  at  the  same  time  counterfeiting  his 
speech, and  sarcasiic.iily  in:.,  stiiia-  him  not  to  take 
his  advice  in  bad  part.  "  But  why  should  I,"  re- 
plied the  duke,  "  when  I  bear  as  much  every  day 
from  the  king's  fool  who  mocks  me  in  your  pre- 
sence '  ?  Selden  has  remarked,  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion, that  a  gall  iisii  nLin  is  abuw  ill  words,  and  has 
left  us  a  story  of  the  forbearance  of  the  old  lord 
Salisbury,  whom  h:'  oil1-;  a  t'.tviir  vise  man,  towards 
Stone,  a  celebrated  tool  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First Fools,  however,  did  not  always  escape  with 

"hipping 
On  the 


lW.tiiI  ili.it  tiiey  WHf  ,1  privileged  cbss  with  respect  In  their 
Wit  and  wiite.    Olivia,  in  Tiedflh  night,  lays,  that  "  then 
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other  hand  they  appear  to  have  been  sometimes 
used  with  great  tenderness.  This  is  very  feelingly 
exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Lear.  Stafford,  in 
his  Guide  of  honour,  1634,  I8mo,  tells  us,  that 
he  "  had  knownc  a  great  and  competently  wise 
man  who  would  much  respect  any  man  that  was 
good  to  his  foole."  An  opportunity  here  presents 
itself  of  explaining  the  old  proverb  of  "  five 
pounds  ;  you've  bled  a  fool,"  which,  adverting 
to  the  usual  privilege  or  allowance  belonging  to 
this  character,  seems  to  demand  a  forfeit  from 
whoever  had  infringed  it  by  inflicting  an  improper 
and  unlawful  chastisement.    This  exposition  de- 


is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool  though  lie  do  nothing  but 
rail;"  and  Jaques,  in  At  job  like  it,  alludes  lo  the  above 
privilege.  See  likewise  other  instances  in  Reed's  Old 
pltiys,  iii.  253,  and  ji.  417.  Yet  in  eases  where  ihe  free 
discourse  of  fools  gave  just  offence  (o  the  ears  of  modest 
females  Ihey  seem  lo  have  been  lie -.lt  d  without  mercy,  and 
lo  have  forfeited  their  usual  privilege.  This  we  learn  from 
BmntflmOj  who,  at  Ihe  end  of  his  Dames  galanlts,  relates 
huh;-  lii"  :i  fijol  belonging  to  Elizabeth  of  France,  who  got 
a  whipping  in  Ihe  kitchen  for  a  licentious  speech  ro  his 
mistress.  A  representation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
flagellar™  of  fools  was  performed  may  be  seen  in  a  German 
edition  of  Petrarch  Deremediis  alriuiqueJoTluna,  published 
more  than  once  at  Frankfort,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
part  ii.  chap.  100. 
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rives  support  from  a  passage  in  Ben  Jonson's  Fox, 
and  also  contributes  to  its  illustration.  In  the 
second  act  there  is  a  song  describing  a  fool,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  he  "  speaks  truth  free  from 
slaughter."  This  fias  been  with  some  ingenuity 
supposed  to  mean  "free  from  hurling  any  one." 
The  other  construction  may  perhaps  be  thought 
as  plausible. 

With  respect  to  his  office  on  the  stage,  we  may 
suppose  it  would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  reality  ; 
the  difference  might  be  that  his  wit  was  more 
highly  seasoned.  Mr.  Malone  has  already  cited 
a  very  curious  passage  on  this  subject  from  the 
play  of  The  careless  shepherdess,  1656".  In 
Middleton's  Mi;/or  of  t);:'„i!.-orongh,  a  company 
of  actors  with  a  clown  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensues  i 

This  is  our  clown,  sir. 
Fye,  fye,  jour  company 

Mast  foil  upon  him  and  beat  him ;  he's  too  fair,  i1  faith 

To  ro.ikc  iht:  |  vTJplr  laugh. 
Not  aa  he  may  be  dresa'd  sir. 


»  See  his  aHe  ia  All  s  will  that  end,  well.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 
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1  Faith,  dress  him  how  joo  wil],  I'll  give  him 
That  gift,  he  will  never  loe-k  half  jcorvilj  enough. 
Oh,  the  clowns  thai  I  lave  teen  in  my  tune. 
Tin;  very  pwpii>g  net  of  nnu  of  (hctn  wuuM  havo 
Murk-  ;i  ynmi'i  tiL-.r  l;v  :?.!>,  i;:i:urli  Iilt  lay  a  dyim;  ; 

fl'liL-  saildi'nt  rail'  ili.it  tun  bt)  u:k;n  for  1 111  second 
Have  burst  himself  with  laughing,  and  ended  all 
His  mi-itrioi.    I  Itro  was  a  iuoity  worlil,  my  maitcri  1 
Sonic  talk  of  tilings  of  state,  of  puling  stuff  j 
There's  nothing  in  a  play  like  to  a  clown. 
If  ho  have  ilie  grace  to  hit  on  it,  thafi  tho  thing  indeed. 
Stun*. 

Amy  then,  shift ;  down  to  thy  milky  crupper. 

Whoever  is  desirous  of  obtaining  general  and 
accurate  information  concerning  the  great  variety 
of  dresses  that  belong  to  some  of  the  characters 
in  question  at  different  periods,  must  study  an- 
cient prints  and  paintings,  and  especially  the 
miniatures  that  embellish  manuscripts.  These 
will  afford  sufficient  specimens  ;  but  the  difficulty 
of  ascertaining  how  the  iheatricnl  funis  and 
clou-is  of  Shaks  pea  re's  time  were  iilu-nji'.  habited, 
is  insuperable.  In  some  instances  the  plays  them- 
selves assist  by  peculiar  references  that  leave  but 
little  doubt ;  hut  this  is  not  the  case  in  general. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  our  artists  did  not  ap. 
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propliate  more  of  their  labours  to  the  representa- 
tion of  theatrical  subjects,  and  the  fortunate  dis- 
covery of  a  single  ancient  painting  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  more  importance  than  a  volume  of 
conjectural  dissertations.  As  it  may  be  presumed 
(hat  former  theatrical  managers  exhibited  uith 
fidelity  on  the  stage  the  manners  of  their  own 

lo  illustrate  the  dress  of  the  real  fools,  may  sup- 
ply the  defect  before  -alluded  to. 

It  may  be  collected  both  from  the  plays 
themselves,  and  from  various  other  authorities, 
that  the  costume  of  the  domestic  fool  in  Shak- 
peare's  time  was  of  two  sorts.  In  the  first  of 
these  the  coat  was  motley  or  parli-coioured, 
and  attached  to  the  body  by  a  girdle,  with  bells 
at  the  skirts  and  elbows,  though  not  always. 
The  breeches  and  hose  close,  and  sometimes  each 
leg  of  a  different  colour.  A  hood  resembling 
a  monk's  cowl,  which,  at  a  very  early  period, 
it  was  certainly  designed  to  imitate,  covered  the 
head  entirely,  and  fell  down  over  part  of  the 
breast  and  shoulders.  It  was  sometimes  decorated 
with  asses  ears,  or  else  terminated  in  the  neck 
and  head  of  a  cock"',  a  fashion  as  old  as  the 

„«  Pbtell.  f»l.    PlueVl.  fig.a.3.4. 
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fourteenth  century.  It  often  had  the  comb  or 
crest  only  of  the  animal",  whence  the  term  each- 
comb  or  coxcomb  was  afterwards  used  to  denote 
any  silly  upstart.  This  fool  usually  carried  in  his 
hand  an  official  scepter  or  bauble,  which  was  a 
short  stick  ornamented  at  the  enil  with  the  figure 
of  a  fool's  head,  or  sometimes  with  that  of  a  doll 
or  puppet'.  To  this  instrument  there  was  fre- 
quently annexed  an  inflated  skin  or  bladder,  with 
which  the  fool  belaboured  those  who  offended 
him,  or  with  whom  he  was  inclined  to  make 
sport ;  this  was  often  used  by  itself,  in  lieu,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  a  bauble'.  The  form  of  it  varied, 


«  Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

»  Plate  III.  fig.  ?.  8.  0.    PlilteV.    Hence  the  French 


am  Mamtautle,  or  little  Maty : 


head,  which  the  term  marelle  might  have  suggested.  Tha 
bauSrlc-ufLv.iifllly  u'cd  in  King  Lear  is  said  to  have  been  ei- 
lant  so  late  as  the  time  of  Gmfck,  ami  (he  figure  of  it  wouM 
ci'Ti-iuly  fiai  L  b'x'n  .von  1 1  priori  3  ng.  To  supply  its  place  a 
representation  is  given  of  the  head  of  a  real  bauble  very 
finely  carved  in  ivory.  See  plate  IV.  fig.  3.  4.  A  baubls 
is  very  oflcn  improperly  put  into  the  handj  of  Mbmni. 
•  Plate  111.  fig.  a.  6.  7-  9-    F!*t»  VI.  fig.  1. 3. 
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and  in  some  instances  was  obscene  in  the  highest 
degree.  It  was  nor  always  filled  with  air,  but 
occasionally  with  sand,  or  pease.  Sometimes  a 
strong  bat  or  club  was  substituted  for  [he  bau- 
ble". In  the  second  tale  of  the  priests  of  Pcbljs, 
a,  man  who  counterfeits  a  fool  is  described  "  with 
club  and  bel  and  partie  cote  with  eiris ;"  but 
it  afterwards  appears  that  he  had  both  a  club  and 
a  bauble.  In  an  inventory  of  the  goods  of  the 
ancient  company  of  Saint  George  at  Norwich, 
mention  is  made  of  "  two  habits,  one  for  the 
club-bearer,  another  for  his  man,  who  are  now 
called  fools  y  and  the  author  of  Tarlton's  nexes 
oat  of  purgatory,  1630,  4to,  describes  a  dream 
in  which  he  saw  "  one  attired  in  russet  with  a 
button'd  cap  on  his  head,  a  great  bag  by  his  side, 
and  a  strong  bat  in  his  hand,  so  artificially  attired 
for  a  downe,  as  I  began  to  call  Tarlton's  woonted 
shape  to  remembrance." 

In  some  old  prints  the  fool  is  represented  with 
a  sort  of  flapper  or  rattle  ornamented  with  bells. 
It  seems  to  have  been  constructed  of  two  round 
and  flat  pieces  of  wood  or  pasteboard,  and  is,  no 


■  Plate  HI.  fig.  4;  and  see  Strutt's  Dtta  and  katils  of 
Iht  people  of  England,  plate  LX  XI. 
*  Blomefield-i  Hist.  ofNarfili,  ii.  737- 
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doubt,  a  vestige  of  the  crotalum  used  by  the  Ro- 
man mimes  or  dancers'.  This  implement  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  bladder,  and  oc- 
casionally for  correcting  the  Fool  himself  when- 
ever he  behaved  with  too  much  licentiousness. 
Such  a  castigation  is  actually  exhibited  in  one 
ancient  German  edition  of  the  Skip  of  fools,  by 
Sebastian  Brandt ;  but  the  usual  punishment  on 
tiiis  occasion  was  a  simple  whipping.  In  some 
old  plays  the  fool's  dagger  is  mentioned,  perhaps 
the  same  instrument  "as  was  carried  by  the  Pice  or 
buffoon  of  the  Moralities  ;  and  it  may  be  as  well 
to  observe  in  this  place  that  the  domestic  fool  is 
sometimes,  though  it  is  presumed  improperly, 
called  the  Vice11.  The  dagger  of  the  latter  was 
made  of  a  thin  piece  of  lath ;  and  the  use  he 


c  Plate  III.  fig.  1.  In  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna, 
there  is  a  manuscript  calendar,  said  lo  have  heen  written  in 
the  time  of  Count™:  i'.ii  ill.'  .11.11  of  Coiniamine  tlie  great, 
with  drawings  of  the  twelve  monlhs,    April  is  represented 

liniment  was  jiruhablv  tmntmciee!  <>f  l.rass,  in  order  to 
make  a  ratdini;  nnise.  Sec  it  represented  in  Plate  111.  fig.  3, 
which  is  enpied  m.n.  ;i  puni  h,  Lomlw  'u  Hilt.  Ca-w. 
intm.  torn.  iv.  p.  201.    These  mouths  m  also  given  in 
Mimi:i",iu<  mi's  antiquities. 

6  ^i.".1  Jk'n  Ji:n;tin^  Ih'fU  is  an  ass.  Set. 
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generally  made  of  it  was  to  belabour  the  Devil. 
It  appears  that  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury's  fool  had  a  wooden 
dagger  and  coxcomb'.  In  Greene's  play  of  Fryer 
Bacon,  the  fool  speaks  of  his  dagger.  In  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  jYu'Vc  ^enik-itirta,  a  person  be- 
ing compared  to  a  fool,  it  is  added  [hat  he  should 
wear  a  guarded  coat  and  a  great  wooden  dagger. 
In  Chapman's  Widows  /ears,  an  upstart  governor 
is  termed  "  a  wooden  dagger  gilded  o'er;"  and 
Rabelais  has  made  Panurge  give  Trlboulet  the 
fool  a  wooden  sword.  In  an  old  German  print 
a  fool  is  represented  with  a  sword  like  a  caw'. 

The  other  dress,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  common  in  the  time  of  Shakspcarc, 
was  the  long  petticoat.  This  originally  appertained 
to  the  idiot  or  natural  fool,  and  was  obviously- 
adopted  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  con- 
cealment. Why  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  al- 
lowed fool  is  not  so  apparent.    It  was,  like  the 


*  Fairy'!  0  tibA  mir  John  Bridget,  lb.  48.  * 

*  Plate  III.  fig.  3,  copied  from  Sehopperi  ITANOTIAIA. 
tn/yu-u  ;■'■:''<■"■  'i.-.'/.'d'v  £;\v[T."  lii/.V.v/lijs,  Fraiicof. 
IB6S,  iamo,iign.O.S. 

<  Plate  VI.  fig.  I.  j,  • 
TOL.  [I,  y 
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first,  of  various  colours,  the  materials  often  cosily, 
as  of  velvet,  and  guarded  or  fringed  with  yellow". 
In  one  instance  we  have  a  yellow  leather  doublet'. 
In  Bancroft's  Epigrams,  1639,  quarto,  there  is 
one  addressed  "to  a  giglot  with  her  greene  sick, 
nesse,"  in  which  are  these  lines  : 

"Thy  sicknesse  macis  i!iy  priJi,  ifwii's  soldoni scene 
But  iafitU'ifdlw,  and  the  lover'  i  greeae," 

And  a  manuscript  note  in  the  time  of  the  com, 
monwealth  slates  yellow  to  have  been  the  foal's 
colour.  This  petticoat  dress  continued  to  a  late 
period,  and  has  been  seen  not  many  years  since 
jn  some  of  the  interludes  exhibited  in  Wales. 

But  the  above  were  by  no  means  the  only 
modes  in  which  the  domestic  fools  were  habited. 
Many  variations  can  be  traced.  The  hood  was 
not  always  surmounted  with  'he  cocks  comb,  in, 
lieu  of  which  a  single  bell  and  occasionally  more 
appeared1.  Sometimes  a  feather  was  added  ta 
the  comb1.  In  the  old  morality  of  The  longer 


»  "Prologue  to  King  Bmrg  f*f  Eighth.  Marston's  Mai' 
om/rat,  Act  i.  3c.  7,  and  Act  Hi.  Sc.  1. 

■  ALiliinc'-.  Shufc/itr-rr,  ™1-  1.  pnrt  ii.  p.  301. 
!»  Plate  IT.  fig.  4.    Plate  IV.  fig.  J. 
•Plate  IV.  fig.  1. 
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tfiou  livest  the  more  foole  thou  art,  Moros  the 
fool  says, 

"  Jly  my  Iroulh  the  thing  that  I  desire  most 
Is  in  my  tappe  to  have  a  gondbjftalka." 

The  head  was  frequently  shaved  in  imitation 
or  perhaps  ridicule  of  a  monk's  crown.  This 
practice  is  very  ancient,  and  can  be  traced  to  the 
twelfth  century.  In  one  instance  the  hair  exhibits 
a  sort  of  triple  or  Papal  crown™.  The  tails  of 
foxes  or  squirrels  were  often  suspended  to  the 
garment.  Godfrey  Gobilive  the  fool  in  Hawes's 
Pastime  of  pleasure,  1517,  4to,  is  described  as 
Eo  habited.  In  The  pope's  funerall,  1G05,  410, 
the  author  says,  "  I  shall  prove  him  such  a  noddy 
before  I  leave  hint  that  all  the  world  wilt  deeme 
him  worthy  to  weare  in  his  forehead  a  coxcombe 
for  his  foolishness,  and  on  his  back,  a  fox  tayle 
tor  his  badge."  It  was  likewise  the  dress  of  the 
fool  in  the  plough  pageant  and  morris  dance". 
One  might  almost  conclude  diat  this  custom  was 
designed  to  ridicule  a  fashion  that  prevailed  among 
the  ladies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  and 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  old 


»  Plate  II.  fig.  a. 

■  Coryats  CmrtitKS,  p.  0,  edit.  1GH,  4to.  Brand'! 
plseru.  on  popular  nniijuiiia,  p.  176. 

y8 
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chronicle  of  England,  erroneously  ascribed  tp 
Caxton  the  printer,  in  ihe  following  terms,  "And 
the  women  more  nysely  yet  passed  the  men  in 
aray  and  coriouslaker,  for  they  were  so  streyt 
clothed  that  they  let  hange  fox  lailtes  sowed 
bincth  within  hir  clothes  for  to  hele  and  hide  thir 
a—,  the  which  disguysinges  and  pride  paradven- 
ture  afterward  brouzt  forth  and  encaused  many 
royshappes  and  meschicf  in  the  reame  of  En- 
glond."  The  idiot  or  natural  was  often  clothed 
in  a  calf  or  sheep's  skill". 

A  large  purse  or  wallet  at  the  girdle  Is  a  very 
ancient  part  of  the  fool's  dress.  Tarlton,  who 
personated  the  clowns  in  Shakspeare's  time,  ap- 
pears to  have  worn  it*.  The  budget  given  by 
Panurge  to  Triboulet  the  fool  is  described  as 
made  of  a  tortoise  shell''. 

-  See  the  notes  nil  ■'.  ji3isa<;e  i:i  A j;  Jo/in.  Sleevern'i 
Shsktpeart,  viii.  p.  79,  edit  1793.    "The  scribe  claims 

</'■;>/'■ 'J1  in.  KJBB,  4!o- 

I"  Seethe  quotation  iVtiT!'  Tirkon's  ,Y,im  ouJ  tif  purgatory 
^ivi-n  ;,:  :■  preceding  line,  (3iqr)  The  portrait  of  Tarlton 
in  Hanlinsc's  .■'  .:<:~niji:r<>i!  iniru.r,  and  a  print  in  lie  title  of 
Greene's  Ta  qi,ayii,\  nr  i.i,:  ri/lie  yallaal,  iliow  [he  costume 
of  the  purse  and  feather.    See  likewise  Plate  IV.  fig.  2.. 

i  Bal-dob,  book  III.  ch.45. 
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We  may  suppose,  that  the  same  variety  of  dress 
Was  observed  on  the  stage  which  we  know  to 
have  actually  prevailed  in  "common  life.  The 
fools,  however,  did  not  always  appear  in  a  discri- 
minative habit,  and  some  of  their  portraits  still 
remaining  confirm  this  observation.  A  very  fine 
painting  by  IlolbJn,  in  K^nsin^ton  palace,  re-, 
presents  Will  Soniers  the  fool  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  in  a  cqiliiui.h  d^;/.  l:s  a  wardrobe  ac- 
count of  that  sovereign  we  find  these  articles : 
"For  making  a  dubblette  of  wuisteedc  lyned 
with  canvas  and  cotton,  for  William  Som'ar  oure 
fbole.  Item  for  making  of  a  coote  and  a  cappe 
of  grene  clothe  fringed  with  red  crule  and  lyned 

'  This  piclure  il  very  well  engraven  in  CioJflekTl  Por- 


of  king  David  and  a 


that  of  ibe  figure  ill  Holbeln'i  picture  cf  Henry  [he  Elghib 
and  bii  family,  alreadj  noticed  in-ji.  30. of  ihu  picitut 
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with  fryse,  for  our  saide  foole.  Item  for  making 
of  a  dublelte  of  fustian,  lyned  with  cotton  and 
canvas  for  oure  same  foole."  Yet  he  sometimes 
wore  the  usual  hood  instead  of  a  cap  ;  for  in  the 
same  account  is  an  article  "  For  making  of  a 
coote  of  grene  clothe  with  a  lioode  to  the  same, 
fringed  with  white  erule  lyned  with  fryse  and 
bokerham,  for  oure  foole  aforesaid' ;"  and  there 
is  a  print  of  him  after  a  picture  by  Holbein,  ia 
which  he  is  represented  in  a  long  tunic  with  a 
chain  and  horn  in  his  hand'.  In  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  family  by  Holbein, 
Piitenson  the  fool  is  not  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiarity of  dress  ;  and,  in  one  instance  at  least, 
the  same  remark,  applies  to  Archy  the  fool  of 
James  I".  In  those  families  where  the  foci  acted 
as  a  menial  servant,  it  id  possible  that  he  might 


■  Ardiawlogi;.,  is.  |>.  -!Aiy. 

1  In  Tptlum'i-  ]>hy  of  The  Snifsjggaria,  1652,  4to,  the 
KiHg'-i  fool  is  dcscribivi  :ls  luiiLltil  in  j  lung  coat  with,  a  gold 
lope  or  chain  alirail  his  neck. 

-  Sfff  tilt  JJriijt  of  An  I  t  engraved  by  CctiH  and  profiled' 
To  his  J/sh,  in  wriii-Ji,  Mi.  Clr-angL-r  could  have  been' 

cation  wilh  rcspctl  <:i  ii.it  tie  lias  railed  "  a  parli- coloured 
IMil-r."  ihcrc  i.':  :".  i  -i-j-".  n  ilu.ir_"n.  f_-  •  -I"       fnol'.s  i'te.^ 

Thil  portrait  lias  Lccn  copied  in  Csulfidd's  aboye-dteit 
work. 
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have  reserved  his  official  habit  for  particular  oc- 
casions. The  paucity  of  materials  that  illustrate 
the  theatrical  character  in  question,  must  neces- 
sarily leave  this  part  of  the  subject  still  more  im- 
perfect than  the  rest ;  but  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
have  furnished  more  information  than  those  of 
any  other  writer.  It  is  surprising,  on  the  whole, 
that  the  character  of  the  domestic  fool  is  so  sel- 
dom found  in  the  old  dramas  that  remain;  be- 
cause it  was  not  only  capable  of  affording  consi- 
derable mirth  to  the  unrefined  part  of  the  audi- 
ence, but  of  giving  the  authors  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  so  far  as  re- 
garded extemporary  wit.  It  is  certain  that  the 
fools  in  Shakspeare's  plays  were  preeminent  above 
all  others.  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of 
Shadwell,  who  makes  one  of  his  characters  say 
that  they  had  more  wit  than  any  of  the  wits  and 
critics  of  his  thnew.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have 
but  rarely  introduced  them ;  Ben  Jonson  and 
Massinger  never.  Indeed  the  originals  had  ra- 
pidly declined  at  the  period  in  which  most  of 
their  plays  were  written,  and  another  character 
of  a  mixed  nature  been  substituted  in  their  room. 
This  was  the  witty  servant  or  clown,  (Class  II. 


"  Tkeuimma-plM*,  Sc.  1. 
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No.  S.)  and  of  course  his  dress  was  not  distin- 
guished by  any  peculiarity. 

The  practice  of  introducing  the  fools  and 
clowns  between  the  acts  and  scenes,  and  after  the 
play  was  finished,  to  amuse  the  audience  with 
extemporaneous  wit  and  buffoonery,  has  been  so 
well  illustrated  by  the  able  historian  of  the  En- 
glish stage,  thai  very  little  can  remain  to  be  said 
.  on  the  subject*.  It  has  been  traced  from  tha 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  ;  and,  as  their  usages 
were  undoubtedly  preserved  in  those  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  that  belonged  to  the  countries  where 
Roman  influence  had  been  spread,  it  would  not 
of  course  be  peculiar  to  the  early  stage  in  En- 
gland. Indeed  the  records  of  the  French  theatre 
amply  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  position,  and 
furnish  several  examples  of  the  practice  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  mystery  of  Saint  Barbara  we  find 
this  stage  direction,  "  Pausa.  Vadant,  et  Stul- 
tus  loquitur and  he  is  several  times  introduced 
in  like  manner  between  the  scenes,  in  order  that 
the  amusement  of  the  spectators  might  not  be 
suspended  whilst  something  was  in  agitation  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  the  piece'.  Perhaps 
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the  most  singular  pause  in  any  dramatic  compo- 
sition whatsoever  is  one  which  occurs  in  ihe  very 
rare  morality  of  La  cuudanu.-a-  hm  dm  bvnijael-i 
in  the  Following  words,  "  Pause  pour  pisser  le 
fol.  II  prent  ting  coffinet  en  lieu  do  orinal  & 
pisse  dedans,  et  tout  coule  par  bas/*  sign.  M  iiij. 
Nor  was  the  English  stage  in  Shakspeare's  time 
allowed  to  remain  empty.  Lupton  has  related  a 
story  of  the  clown  at  the  Red  Bull  theatre,  who 
was  suddenly  called  for  between  the  acts  and 
forgot  his  fool's  cap*.  Puttenham,  speaking  of 
verses  that  rime  hi  the  middle  and  end,  observes 
that  "  they  were  more  commodiously  uttered  by 
the  buffoons  or  vices  in  playes  then  by  any  other 
person"."  It  was  likewise  a  part  of  the  stage  fool's 
office  to  introduce  at  his  own  discretion  a  great 
many  old  songs,  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  them  \ 
The  first  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  the  do- 
mestic fools,  and  the  causes  of  it,  have  been  al- 
ready touched  on ;  and  the  same  reasons  may 
,  partly  be  assigned  for  their  exile  from  the  stage. 


'  See  Mr.  Sletvcns's  note  al  the  eud  of  the  second  act  of 
The  laming  of  the  shrtie. 
*  Arts  of  English  peak,  60. 

>  See  Mi.  Steeveiii's  uolu  in  King  Lear,  Act  iii.  Sc.  S. 
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In  the  prseludium  to  GoSe's  Careless  shep* 
kerdess,  \  S56,  4to,  [here  is  apnegyricon  lhemcf 
and  some  concern  is  manifested  for  the  fool's  ab. 
sence  in  the  play  itself.  It  is  likewise  expressly 
Mated  that  "  the  molly  coat  was  banish'd  with 
mink-hose."  Yet  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second  occasional  efforts  were  made  to  restore 
the  character.  In  the  tragedy  of  Tkorney  abiey* 
or  the  London  maid,  1662,  12mo,  the  prologue 
is  spoken  by  a  fool  who  uses  these  words, 
"  the  poet's  a  fool  who  made  the  tragedy  to 
tell  a  story  of  a  king  and  a  court  and  leave  a 
fool  out  on't,  when  inPacy's  andSommer's  and 
Patche's  and  Archee's  time*,  my  venerable  pre* 
decessourSjS  fool  was  alwaies  the  principal  verb." 
Shadwell's  play  of  The  woman  captain,  1680,  i* 
perhaps  the  last  in  which  a  regular  fool  U  intro. 
duced,  and  even  there  his  master  ft  made  to  say 
that  the  character  was  then  exploded  on  the 
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The  following  is  some  additional  and  w 
cessary  explanation  of  the  cult  be- 
longing to  this  dissertation. 

Plate  II.  fig.  1,  is  from  Catzii  emblemata. 
pig.  2,  is  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  fool  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VHL,  copied  from  a  print  in  Mr, 
Brydges's  Memoirs  of  the  peers  of  England. 
Fig.  3  and  4,  are  from  paintings  in  the  author'* 
possession. 

Plate  III.  AU  these  instruments,  excepting 
fig.  3  before  described,  are  taken  from  virion* 
Dutch  and  German  prinis. 

Plate  IV.  Fig.  1  is  from  an  old  German  print 
by  an  unknown  master. 

Plate  V.   Is  from  a  print  by  Breughel.  : 

Plate  VI.  Fig.  1  and  3  are  from  A  books  of 
Christian  prayers,  &c,  1590,  4to,  being  figures 
belonging  to  a  dance  of  Death.  Fig.  2,  is  from 
the  frontispiece  to  Heywcod's  comedy  of  The 
fair  maid  of  the  exchange.  Similar  figures  of 
the  costume  oF  fools  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  or 
Charles  1,,'may  be  dees- in  The  Ufe  of  mil 
Summers,  compiled  long  after  his  time.  Fig.  * 
and  5  are  from  La  grant  danse  Macabre,  printed 
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at  Troyes  without  date,  but  about  the  year  lSOOt 

in  folio,  a  book  of  uncommon  rarity  and  curiosity. 

Plate  VII.  Fig.  1  is  from  the  Stultantm  vir- 
ginum  scaph<e  seu  natncula  of  Badius  Ascensius, 
another  work  of  much  rarity,  and  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  ship  of  fools  by  Sebastian  Brandt.  In 
all  the  editions  of  the  latter,  a  great  variety  of 
the  fools  of  the  fifteenth  century  will  be  found. 
Fig.  2  is  from  a  French  translation  of  Saint  Au- 
gustine on  the  city  of  God,  printed  at  Abbeville 
1486.  It  exemplifies  the  use  of  the  tabor  and 
pipe  by  fools ;  a  practice  that  seems  to  have  been 
revived  by  Tarlton  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Figures  3  and  4  in  Plate  VI.,  and  fig.  1  in 
Plate  VII.,  have  been  introduced  to  show  the 
costume  of  female  fools.  Among  others  of  this 
kind  that  might  deserve  notice  is  a  very  interesting 
one  in  the"Vcture,  by  Holbein,  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  family  already  mentioned. 
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DISSERTATION 


GESTA  ROMANORUM. 


Enquiries  like  the  present,  however  unimpor- 
tant to  the  generality  of  readers,  will  not  fail  of 
being  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  take  an  in, 
terest  in  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  lite- 
rary genius,  which  has  perhaps  been  never  more 
successfully,  and  even  laudably,  employed,  than 
in  the  composition  of  such  works  as  combine 
amusement  with  instruction.  Of  these  the  sim- 
ple and  engaging  apologues  of  many  ancient 
Writers  form  a  considerable  portion,  and  have 
always  been  justly  and  generally  esteemed.  This 
mode  of  conveying  instruction  became  so  attrac- 
tive in  the  middle  ages,  that  the  ecclesiastics 
tliemselvcs  were  under  the  necessity  of  introdu. 
cing  narrations  both  historical  and  imaginary  into 
their  discourses,  in  order  to  acquire  that  degree 
pf  popularity  .and  attention  which  might  other- 
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an  amiable  man  and'  excellent  character,  who  h;is 
been  most  imdr'servrdlv  Insured  for  errors  of 
small  moment,  and  censured  for  opinions  of  the 
most  innocuous  kind.  Even  his  an;;quarian 
dullliOffl  and  pei-sev;:rjiK'e  h:-:vc  inii.ii  arraigned, 
as  if  in  a  work,  like  the  history  of  English 
poetry,  genius  should  have  occupied  the  place  of 
industry,  and  have  created  those  facrs  which 
honest  men  are  content  to  discover ;  a  method 
not  uncommon  with  some  writers  who  have 
derived  too  much  ci  ;!;■:.■  importance  from  the 
indolence  and  superficiality  of  their  readers,  and 
who  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  those  laws  of 
providence  which  justly  impose  on  man  the  duty 
of  penetrating  to  the  mine  before  he  be  permit- 
led  to  enjoy  the  precious  melal.  Such  was  not 
Warton.  His  taste  and  research  will  remain 
the  admiration  of  future  ages,  when  the  flimsy 
compositions  of  tome  ni  ill-  opponents  shall  be 
total! v  forgotten,  lit:  luia  eilecle:!,  however  im- 
perfectly, more  for  the  illustration  of  English 
poetry  than  any  or  all  of  his  predecessors,  or 
than  has  hitherto  been  accomplished  for  the  po- 
etry of  other  naii,  t:s,  by  jiiy  uiiier  whatever. 

Mr.  Warton's  dissermbn  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  rendered  more  perfect,  had  he  been 
aware  of  a  fact  which  had  not  only  escaped  his 
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own  attention,  bur  even  that  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 
Neither  of  these  gentlemen,  in  consulting  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  the  Crxtn.  Komiinontiii,  had  perceived 
that  there  were  two  works  so  intitled,  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  except  as  to  imitation, 
and  certainly  compiled  by  different  persons.  Of 
that  treated  of  by  Mr.  Warton,  it  is  presumed  no 
iminuscrijil  lias  tn  a  ijel  dr.icrited  \  of  the  other 
several  manuscripts  remain,  but  it  has  never  been 
printed,  except  hi  .some  translated  extracts.  It 
will  be  better  to  postpone  for  the  present  any 
further  mention  of  the  latter,  and  to  proceed  to 
submit  some  additional  remarks  on  the  other. 
And  first  of  its  use  and  design. 

A  particular  mode  of  instruction  from  the 
pulpit  has  been  alieiuh  hinrcd  ar,  and  will  admit 
of  some  enlargement.  Mr.  Warton  has  men- 
tioned one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  introdu- 
cing iEsop's  fables,  as  recorded  by  Vincent  of 
Beauvais  in  the  thirteenth  century3.  Supplies  of 
another  kind  mr?  j'wr.h-iwd  to  (hose  who  might 
be  more  scrupulous  as  to  the  use  of  profane 
examples,    not    only  in  that  great  repertory 


■  p.  j.  For  tilt!  Iifiviit  of  I  fbd-i;  ivlm  may  liave  ar.  oppor- 
tunity of  I'oiiiiilui"  lit  uli:;iu.:i,  a  inistakt  in  Mr.  W:uwn's 
jeftrence  to  tin:  5>n  .■;.'(( ra  wi.'ji-ie/i  is  coviccicd,  wliitli 
should  be  lib.  IV.  c.  rill. 
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of  pious  fictions  'I'!:?  *'>/:!<  h  /Viw'.';'/,  but  in  multi- 
tudes of  similar  stories,  denominated  in  France 
mutes  (let  tits,  and  compose- J  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  great  influence  which  the  witty 
and  licentious  stories  of  the  minstrels  had  ob- 
tained, of  which  they  were  palpable  imitations 
both  in  construction  and  versification.  Most  of 
these  were  founded  on  miracles  supposed  to 
have  been  operated  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
earliest  known  ;pecimr:r.  e.l"  them  were  composed 
in  the  twelfth  century  by  Huguef  Farsi,  a  monk 
of  St.  John  de  Vignes  at  Soissons,  who  was  soon 
followed  by  many  imitators  both  in  prose  and 
vcrseb.  His  own  work  was  turned  into  French 
verse  by  Gaurier  de  Coinsi,  another  monk  of 
Soissons,  about  1230.  A  similar  collection  is  the 
Lives  of  the  holy  fathers,  chiefly  from  Saint 
Jerome,  and  anonymously  composed  in  French 
verse  by  some  person  whose  name  deserved  to 


h  A  fine  ro!ltT;ti(in  of  ihrtn,  in  vi>|-c,  visk  in  ibe  library  of 

the  Doke  de  l*  Valitere.  One  volume  u  in  MS.,  H»rl,  4401, 

prose,  beautifully  painted  in  camaieu  gris.  Seme  of  llioso 
in  prose  have  been  printed.  See  a  memoir  by  Racine  in  dia 
Acad,  drs  inscipi.  tow.  iriil.  p.  36o.  Specimens  of  diem 
may  be  seen  in  the  fifth  i  ulumu  oi  thai  vi-ry  eiiteiuiniiii; 
wot  tlie  fab&axt  tt  conies  of  M.  Lc  Grand. 

z  2 
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have  been  recorded  on  account  of  the  great 
merit  of  the  work,  which  would  be  deemed  an 
ornament  to  any  peri  oil,  for  the  excellence, of 
the  poetry. 

The  promptLinvj'  of  examples  f'.T  the  use  of 
preachers,  at  the  end  of  Herolt's  Sermrmes  dis- 
i  htiii,  compost  J  in  141  S,  !l::s  bii.n  alri'idy  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Warton,  who  has  given  a  curious 
and  correct  account  of  that  work ;  but  he  has 

ous  authors  cited  in  It,  llie  name,  of  Ovid  appears. 
This  practice  of  indiscriminate  quotation  became 
afterwards  very  common.  It  was,  indeed,  sanction- 
ed by  a  preceding  custom,  among  religious  wriiers, 
cf  moralizing  works  of  all  denominations.  Thus, 
to  mention  only  a  few,  Thomas  W alleys,  a 
Welsh  Dominican  frier,  had  published  bis  mora- 
lizations  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses,  in  the  four- 
teenth century0.  The  Bcstiarium,  a  treatise  oa 
animals,  is,  as  well  as  the  Ce:4t;  Homtititiintii, 
perhaps  an  earlier  instance.    Afterwards  the  ce- 


'  T;l.  i<'  is  □  crest  dta]  of  confusion  resrxictlno-  n-.n:?, 
v       n-ii-iL^iiiEi  hi:::  jii  h'ni-.ii-li  J.;e..'>:.ii  i.f  Lul-  iijurliL-nlh  ii'U- 

11117,     He  ^  JiJ:-':'l^,n   lietsi;:!,  nf  ll'.r  Silm.J 

name,  and  Ilia  works  arc  I);;':!.;  iifiim  veil  iwcrtjine:!,  being 
oi.cn  i.ri:if(Mr:idcd  villi  those  oi  .Nu.-ol.is  Trivet  and  oiliers. 
In  his  Ovid  lie  Ins  Sitvii  Inclined  to  a  preceding  work  bj 
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lebrated,  but  I'cenriotis,  Hmnmire  of  the  rose 
was  moralized  by  Jean  Muliuet.  Even  the  game 
of  chess  was  moralized  ;  for  the  reader  who  may 
take  up  Caxton's  translation  of  Jacobus  dc  Cteso- 
lis,  will  be  grkTou.lv  disappointed  should  he 
expect  to  find  any  didactic  or  even  historical  in- 
formation. We  are  not  to  wonder,  therefore,  if 
on  tiie  restoration  of  letters,  a  system  of  morality 
was  extracted  from  jEsop  and  other  fabulists; 
and,  accordingly,  some  of  the  early  printed  edi- 
tions of  JEsop  were  published  under  the  title  of 
jEsopus  moraiiuittn,  arid  this,  no  doubt,  led  the 
way  to  the  moral  applications  to  his  fables  which 
afterwards  appeared  in  other  languages. 

Among  the  preachers  who  interspersed  their 
sermons  with  narrations  of  various  kinds,  a  Car- 
thusian monk  of  the  fifteenth  century  deserves 
particular  mention.  With  as  much  quaintness  as 
humility,  he  sty!-.;,  himself  CuiiMmus  Hilacemis 
quondam  si in pk. i  cirdatux  j;riitpcrculus  discalci. 


Alexander  Neckam.  Another  allegorical  work  on  Ovid', 
metamorphoses  was  mitten  about  1370,  by  Giovanni  Buon- 
stgnore  di  Caslelio,  and  a  ^Topological  explanation  of  than 
vn  publitbed  bj  Pierre  Lnign,  aliout  150O.  There  ia  also 
a  manuscript  in  the  Royal  library  at  Paris,  inlilled  Ouidii 

Labbe  m  WW.  MSS..  p.  321. 
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atus  ac  contrmjililiih  iiaHitlaui.!,  .•,n[;:i;:U''iii!o- 
rum  riitlinimiis,  th-rlnnt/n  injimus,  ct  minarum 
minimus.  He  has  left  a  volume  of  sermons  on 
the  Lord's  prayor,  wit!;  stories  in  every  paged. 
In  the  British  museum  there  is  a  very  curious 
collection  of  Latin  sermons,  compiled  about  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  by  a  person  who  calls 
himself  a  vicar  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
They  abound  with  stories  from  jEsop,-  Qcero, 
Seneca,  Valerius  Maximus,  Saint  Austin,  venera- 
ble Bede,  &c. 1  Stephen  Baron,  an  English 
Minorite  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  has 
left  a  similar  volume  of  sermons  preached  before 
the  university  of  Cambridge1. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  persons  of  this 
description  who  soon  followed,  were  fathers  Me- 
rot,  Maillard,  Bareletc,  Raulin,  Vincent  Eerrier, 
Pierre  de  Boves,  &c,  whose  discourses  are  filled 
with  quotations  from  Virgil,  Valerius  Maximus, 
Apuleius,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  the  Gesta  Roma- 


d  It  was  printed  at  Paris,  1494,  in  I2ran,  by  Gtringard 
Berobolr. 

'  MS,  HbA,  53g6.    This  manuscript  contains  another 

noticed,  as       [uvtv.  iy  I",  ■.vuf  the  kind  [uiiiint  in  InjbnJ. 

'  These  were  printed  by  Wynkyn  ue  Wutde,  and  at 
Taris,  without  date. 
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norum.  Erasmus,  ridiculing  the  absurdities  of 
some  of  the  theologians,  mentions  their  p: acticc 
of  quoting  [he  Speculum  hiitoriale  and  Gesta 
Bomaiiorum*.  Schclhorn  speaks  of  a  copy  of 
the  latter  in  his  possession,  dated  14:t9,  in  which 
some  former  possessor  hail  marked  avpisift  many 
of  the  stories  the  year  in  which  he  had  used  them 
in  his  sermons  h.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century 

Rome,  who  stuik'i!  his  discourse  with  a  thousand 
tales,  among  which  was  that  of  father  Philip's 
geese,  from  Boccaccio1. 

There  is  a  remarkable  u-ork  to  which  the 
preachers  of  the  middle  ages  appear  to  have  been 
indebted,  and  which  deserves  mention  here  not 
only  on  that  account,  but  also  from  its  having 
hitherto  remained  in  unmerited  obscurity.  This 

been  printed.  It  is  a  collection  of  tales  and 
fables  that  has  b:cn  a'criheJ  to  Odo  tie  Ceriton, 


I  "  IHc  mill!  sliillnin  uliiiiiam  a  ir-Jocfeim  filmlam,  ei 
F|).T«loi.pinoi-  rii.tui  iiiii,  I',.  ,!:,,  Riniiiinunira,  in  milium 
adfcnrot,  et  canilem  i]Hrrpivlj];r.:r  ;;lk--;.:rii:'\  trop.  ■!■  yi.-i'-,  et 
ajiiigngice."    Stallitirr  bait.    Bml.  lfSO,  Svo.  p.  2IJI. 

"  Jnrxxit.  mfa  ,  i.  80?. 

i  Otserv.  on  fatly,  \i,  10a. 
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Shirton,  or  Cirington,  for  all  these  names  are 
mentioned,  n  Cistercian  monk  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  one  manuscript  they  are  called  pro- 
verbs, and  given  to  Hugo  dc  Sancto  Victore,  of 
the  monastcrv  ui  S.iint  Vii-:ii!i-_-  :it  Paris,  and  who 
Lived  much  about  the  Um  named |«.:iud k.  There 
h  perhaps  no  task  more  difficult  than  thit  r,f 
asce;  tail  ting  the  teal  authors  of  many  works  of 
the  middle  ages,  especially  where,  a*  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  there  .occurs  any  thing  satirical 
againi:  rvii^.iu.is  al>j>ei.    Tiie  nid.-neu  with  re- 

*  Tills  MS.  is  in  the  author's  possession,  a*  well  u  another 
of  dm  same  wik  ui.h  (Ym-iJuvbU'  i.ni  minus.  A  third  is 
in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society,  No.  292,  and  there 
neribed  to  Odo  de  Ceriton.  Concerning  Ihii  person,  who 
was  lull*  iu  theology  to  the  eel, 'braird  John  of  Salisbury, 
see  Bale,  Script.  Brgtinm.  total,  pars  i.  p.  edit, 
liig.  Tanner,  Bill.  /{fi1ir™iff.-//.:(vr)iie.  |>.  SSf),  A  great 
deal  of  confusion,  and  yet  not  mure  than  is  often  found  on 
similar  occasions,  has  been  nude  concerning  this  work  and 
itsauthor.    It  has  Been  confounded  with  a  mora)  treatise  on 

different.  Jf  the  re.^lir  he  dL^inu.h  i:f  perplexing  himself 
with  further  inquiries  concerning  this  subject,  lie  may 
eeuiult  Fabricins,  Bill.  mid.  a?lat„  i.  g3,  &  v.  4B8. 
edit.  1734,  Cave,  Script,  acta,  p.  572.  Pitts,  p.  34S. 
Tliere  is  another  limilnr  hut  a  11  on; minis  work  among  iho 
is  tables  cot  in  the 
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spcct  to  authorship  is  in  favour  of  the  Kn^l;:  h- 
man,  because  in  some  of  the  stories  English 
sentences  are  found.  Nor  do  the  sarc;vn;s  ag;un-:t 
the  clergy  militate  in  the  K-;isi  ;v;;iinsS  ccckdasti- 
cal  manufacture.  Numerous  instances  could  be 
brought  to  show  the  satirical  Bpirit  of  the  clergy, 
frequently  towards  each  other,  and  generally 
against  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  work  in  question  is  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  iEsupiaii  f;s!iie;i  with  pious  and  pro- 
fane histories  in  great  variety.  One  or  two  spe- 
cimens have  been  already  given',  but  the  reader 
may  not  regret  the  trouble  of  perusing  the  fol- 
lowing in  addition.  "  There  is  a  kind  of  wren, 
named  after  Saint  Martin,  with  very  iong  and 
slender  legs.  This  bird  sitting  one  day  in  a  tree, 
in  the  fullnefs  of  his  pride  suddenly  (.^chimed  -, 
'  It  matters  not  to  me  though  the  heavens  fall ; 
for  with  the  aid  nf  my  strong  U^=  I  shall  be  able 
to  support  them.'  i'r..:;en'.lv  a  leaf  fell  upon  the 
foolish  boaster,  who  immediately  flew  away  in 
great  terror,  exclaiming,  '  O  Saint  Martin, 
Saint  Martin,  help  your  poor  bird!'"  The 
mora!  compares  Saint  Peter  denying  Christ  to 
this  wren,  which  it  also  assimilates  to  certain 


I  See  vo).  i.  p.  351,  vol.  Li.  p.  33. 
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pot-valiant  soldiers,  who  boast,  in  their  cups,  that 
each  of  them  can  beat  three  of  the  stoutest 
Frenchmen.  Again ; — "  Isengrin  the  wolf,  to 
expiate  his  sins,  became  a  monk.  Ilis  brethren 
endeavoured  to  teach  him  his  letters,  that  he 
might  say  Paler  mister ;  but  all  that  they  were 
able  to  get  from  him  was,  '  lamb,  lamb.'  They 
told  him  to  look  up  to  the  cross,  but  could  never 
make  him  turn  his  eyes  from  the  sheep.  In  like 
manner  do  the  monks  cry  out  for  good  wine, 
and  fix  their  eyo:>  on  dainty  vinnJs  and  full  tren- 
chers ;  whence  the  English  proverb,  Yfaiiethal 
t!ie  wolf  unto  the  prest  wortht  and  be  telle  an  la 
hahe  salmes  la  ier,  %'tt  is  ever  h/s  onne  eye  to  the 
wodneartl"',"  To  conclude  with  one  more, 
"  The  wolf  being  dead,  the  lion  assembled  the 
rest  of  the  beasts  to  celebrate  his  obsequies.  The 
hare  carried  the  holy  water,  and  the  hedge-hogs 
the  wax  tapers.  The  goats  tolled  the  bells  ;  the 
badger  dug  the  grave;  the  fox  carried  the  coffin; 


»  That  is,  "  Though  ifi-  w<ili"  conic  10  the  priest,  and  ba 
ret  to  fail  book  to  learn  naalnu,  yet  is  one  of  his  eyes  ever 
turi'.'d  i.:'v;tl1>  [lie  w.  i..i."  A  limilir  iiiuk'  ii  amnrj; 
ro:i!p-«l  by  Ma  k>  tie  l-'ratuv  in  the  uvclfth  cenluTy.  A 
r-inte  having  tnmid  a  '.wit,  unikrlowk  1,1  lead)  him  to  R'.vH. 
•■  Now,"  says  he  10  the  scholar,  "  repeat  after  me,  A." 
The  wolf  arucnlaled  A.  "  Good,"  say  s  the  cuiale;  "now 
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Berengarius  the  bear  celebrated  mass  ;  the  ox 
read  the  gospels,  and  the  ass  the  epistles.  Mass 
being  finished,  and  Isengrin  duly  buried,  the 
beasts  partook  of  a  splendid  feast,  the  expense  of 
which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  deceased's  pro- 
perty. The  parties  wished  for  nothing  better 
than  a  similar  ceremony.  So,  says  the  moral,  on 
the  death  of  any  rich  usurer,  the  abbots  assemble 
ail  the  beasts  of  the  monaster)' ;  for  in  general, 
the  black  and  white  monks  arc  really  brutes,  that 
is,  lions  in  pride  ;  foxes  in  cunning ;  hogs  in 
gluttony  ;  goats  in  luxury ;  asses  in  sloth,  and 
hares  in  cowardice." 

Besides  the  ftcruhoiifcs  of  this  sort  of  know- 
ledge that  have  been  already  described,  there  were 
doubtless  many  others  that  arc  now  lost ;  but  there 
is  one  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
some  notice.  It  is  the  Summa  pradicanlium 
of  John  Bromyard,  an  English  preacher,  and  a 


nay  B."  The  wolf  cried"  bee,  bee  but  flunking  he  beard 
the  bleating  of  the  thecp,  away  he  ran  lo  the  fold."  Th'u 
apologue  n  probably  fi..;n  the  K;L'1r  Puo  the  story  of 
Bokelsad  aad  his  lea  liiin  in  the  continuation  of  ills  Ara- 
bian nights'  entertain  men  bl  The  other  seems  to  have  tiecn 
boiTOM  C.I  from  ihc  «>ii  mated  and  initialing  romance  of 
Reynard  the  Foi,  evidently  composed  lcng  heroic  the 
twclfdi  century. 
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violent  opponent  of  Wiciiffe.  Ii  is  an  immense 
repertory  of  matter  for  the  use'  of  the  clergy, 
every  page  containing  stories  and  examples  in  all 
possible  variety It  is  divided  into  classes  of 
such  subjects  as  were  adapted  to  the  pulpit,  and 
most  have  been  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and 
the  result  of  much  reading.  !n  the  article  rapina 
he  has  a  story  resembling  chap,  viii.  of  the 
Gesta  Romanorum,  which  he  probably  cites 
under  the  title  of  Antiqm  gesta. 

Although  most  of  these  works  were  undoubt- 
edly composed  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  preachers;  it  by  no  menus  follows  that 
they  were  exclusively  so,  or  that  other  uses 
might  not  be  made  of  some  of  them.  Not  that 
they  could  be  accessible  to  the  laity  in  any  great 
degree,  inasmuch  as  they  were  wrapped  up  in  a 
learned  bnguriije.  Bet  tile  private  readings  of 
the  monks;  would  not  be  always  of  a  serious  and 
ascetic  nature.  They  might  be  disposed  occasion- 
ally  to  recreate  their  minds  with  subjects  of  a 
lighter  and  more  amusing  nature ;  and  what 
could  be  more  innocent  or  delightful  than  the 
stories  of  the  Gesta  Romanorumt  They  might 


"  Primed  al  Nuremberg,  14B5,  Paris,  1500.  Basil,  sine 
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even  have  indulged  in  [his  kind  of  recreation 
during  their  continuance  in  [he  refectory  after 
meals.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  fraternity, 
more  eminently  qualified  than  the  rest,  might 
entertain  [hem  wilh  the  recital  of  matters  that 
would  admit  of  some  moral  application  to  "be 
made  by  the  reader,  or  which  was  already  attach- 
ed to  the  subject.  The  word  carissfm,  so  fre- 
quently to  be  Found  in  the  tnoralizaiions,  seems  as 
much  adapted  lo  this  purpose,  as  to  [he  address- 
ing of  an  auditory  from  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  the 
same  Idea  had  occurred  to  him  who  chose  to  ap- 
ply the  term  lih-r  iiiuiiasticus  to  the  Gesta  Ro- 

The  excellent  mu'.lviiu.il  account  that  has  Lecrt 
given  of  this  work  would  admit  of  no  other 
impmviinciit  than  sumo  augmentation  of  the 
sources  of  the  stories,  and  of  their  several  imita- 
tion; ;  but  with  respect  to  the  author  of  it  some 
further  inquiry  may  be  necessary.  Mr.  Warton 
has  attempted  to  show,  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity as  well  as  plausibility,  that  the  Gesta  Ro- 
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He  has  founded  this  opinion  on  a  passage  in  the 
1'lidulogii!  .iff £-.■■«  oi'  Salomon  Glassius,  who,  in 
his  chapter  de  allcgoriis  fabularum,  after  censur- 
ing those  writers  u!io  r.-.it  only  employed  [hem- 
selves  in  allegorizing  the  scriptures,  but  affected 


mysteries  ot  the  Christian  taith,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation.  "  Hoc  in  studio  excelluit 
quidam  Petras  Bi'rih'irim  Picsaviensis,  ordinis 
Divi  Bcncdicti :  qui  peculiar!  libra,  Gesta  Ro- 
manontm,  necnon  legend  as  pat  rum,  aliasque 
Smiles  fabulas,  allcgorice  ac  mysiicc  exposuit." 
On  thissingle  testimony,  or  rather  assertion,  which 

authority,  Mr.  Warton  proceeds  to  assign  his 
reasons  for  concluding  that  Bercheur  was  the 
author  of  the  Gesta,  and  they  are  principally 
these:  1.  A  general  coincidence  between  the 
manner  and  execution  of  the  works  of  Bercheur 
and  the  Gesla.  2.  A  resemblance  in  their  titles. 
3.  The  introduction  of  some  of  the  stories  of  the 
Gesla  into  the  Repertorhim  morale  oi"  Bercheur*'.  , 

It  contains  a  system  of  natural  hisLoiy  that  mij  be  consulted 
v.  jili  LL.lvann^L-,         I:.  Liii..U>m  M iv !■  i;: n ;  but  11  ia  nbscurt'd 

by  I1[|]|]J.L1U.I   L-tsiuii'j    iHJ.i    iK1    LilO.^.1.!    LIJjUI'Oi^LiH,  ..]LlLll 
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4.  His  having  allegorized  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Ovid  ;  and  5.  His  writings  bring  lull  of  allusions 
to  the  Roman  history.  To  these  might  have 
b«n  added  the  quotations  common  to  both  the 
Gesla  and  the  Repertorium  from  Pliny,  Seneca, 
Solinus,  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury,  and  the  lime 
in  which  Berchorius  lived,  which  certainly  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  composition  of  the  Gesla 
Romanomm,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from 
internal  evidence.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
place,  that  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  supposing  it  to  have- 
becn  written  at  the  end  of  the  12ih,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  has  fixed  on  too 
early  a  date'.  It  could  not  have  been  written, 
before  1256,  because  the  chronicle  of  Albertus, 
which  is  cited  in  one  of  the  chapters,  terminates 
with  that  year. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  very  little  could  be 
urged  in  opposition  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  jior 
is  it  here  intended  to  deny  absolutely  that  Ber- 


laKjeis,  "  Tata  <unt  cmsidici  el  aJvoc-jii  quod  yen  isli  sunt 
clamoti,  quia  cliirailudo  litigant  ad  in  vice  m." 
■  Canterbury  lala,  iv.  331. 
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chcur  was  the  author  of  the  Gesta ;  but  certain 
doubts  having  arisen  on  the  subject,  they  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  reader,  that  he  may  then  be 
enabled  to  use  liis  own  judgment  and  discretion 
in  deciding  the  question.    With  respect  to  the 
similitude  between  the  works  of  Berchorius  and 
the  Gesla  Rommwrum  no  one  would  think  of 
maintaining,  on  this  ground  alone,  that  any  two 
compositions,  the  one  anonymous,  were  written 
by  the  same  author.    It  shows,  generally  speak- 
ing, nothing  morn  than  coincidence,  or,  wliat  is 
more  likely,  simple  imitation ;  and  it  is  as  pro- 
bable that  the  author  of  one  of  the  works  should 
have  imitated  the  other,  as  that  one  person  should 
have  written  both.    Perhaps  the  other  reasons 
might  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  but  it  will 
be  better  to  state  speciiii:  oliiectiuns  to  them  ;  and 
here  Mr.  Warton's  own  evidence  might  be  turn- 
ed against  himself.    He  had  slated  on  a  former 
occasion1,  his  having  seen  a  manuscript  of  the 
Gesta  in  almoul  liti.rtm  ciw  rasters ;   but  it  is 
certain  that  this  manuscript  had  doubly  deceived 
him,  and  that  his  eye  had  caught  one  or  two  of 
the  Saxon  letters  «  hidi  continued  to  be  used  ill 
vii;:;;'j  luii1:  ai'.-r  Saxon  times. 
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In  the  preface  to  the  Re[xrtorium  morale 
Berchcur  tells  us  that  he  was  by  birth  a  French- 
man, a  Benedictine  monk,  and  the  familiar  ser- 
vant of  Cardinal  de  Pratis,  or  Des  Prez,  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  books  and  other  necessaries 
towards  the  completion  of  his  works.  Now 
throughout  the  ponderous  tomes  that  have  been 
consulted  for  this  purpose,  there  are  no  Gallicisms 
to  be  traced,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  French 
authorship.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  strong 
marks  that  the  Gtst'i  /ininti/ninti:-:  was  composed 
by  a  German.  In  the  mora  ligation  to  chapter 
144,  there  is,  in  most  of  the  early  editions,  a 
German  proverb  ;  and,  in  chapter  14S,  several 
German  names  of  dogs.  Many  of  the  stories 
are  extracted  from  German  authors,  as  Cesa- 
rius,  Albert  of  Stade,  and  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
who  wrote  his  book  De  otiis  imperialibus,  in 
Germany.  In  this  country  likewise  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Getta  were  printed. 
.  Mr.  Warton,  anticipating  an  ol>j:\'tion  tli.it 
might  be  taken  from  the  omission  of  any  mention 
of  the  Gesta  by  the  biographers  of  Bercheur, 
has  remarked,  that  it  might  have  been  among  his 
smaller  pieces,  or  proscribed  by  graver  writers,  or 
even  discarded  by  its  author  as  a  juvenile  per- 
formance, unsuitable  to  his  character  and  abound- 
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ing  in  fantastic  and  unedifying  narration.  Bui 
ihis  description  doei  not  accord  with  the  general 
use  that  we  know  to  have  hecn  made  of  it  in  the 
pulpit;  nor  can  it  come  under  the  denomination 
of  a  work  that  is  not  altogether  grave,  serious, 
and  moral,  nor  likely  to  have  been  the  effusion 
of  a  glowing  or  youthful  mind.  Besides,  the 
biographers  of  Bircheur  are  itot  alone  silent  as 
to  the  Gesia ;  the  editors  of  his  printed  works 
were  entirely  unacquainted  with  it  as  his  compo- 
sition, and  they  were  more  likely  to  have  been 
better  informed  on  the  subject  than  Glassius, 
whose  opinion,  liki  Mr.  W.irroi.'s,  seems  to  have 
been  mere  inference,  and  unsupported  by  any 
evidence.  Bur  what  is  more  to  the  point,  Ber- 
cheur  has  himself  in  the  prologue  to  his  Keper- 
lorium,  and  in  the  preface  to  a  French  translation 
of  I-ivy,  given  a  very  particular  account  of  his 
■works,  among  which  his  moralizations  of  the 
Fabulie  poeliirum,  never  printed,  are  mentioned ; 
yet  this  is  certainly  not  the  Gcsia  Romanmum, 
any  more  than  the  Chrvnkon  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Warton'.  Again  ;  most  of  the  known  works  of 
Bercheur  are  still  existing  in  manuscript,  but 
not  a  single  manuscript  that  can  be  pronounced 
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to  be  the  Gesta  Rtmianorum  in  question  has  oc- 
curred after  the  most  diligent  research.  Such 
indeed  might  be  supplied  from  the  libraries  in 
German,,  and  possibly  throw  new  light  on  this 
difficult  and  mysterious  inquiry.  Some  stress 
has  been  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  four  of  the 
stories  ill  the  Gata  being  related  in  the  Reper- 
torium  morale",  but  they  are  not  told  in  the 
same  words,  and  the  i;  localizations  are  entirely 
different.  This  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  different  authorship.  The  title  of  Reductorum 
to  some  of  the  editions  of  the  Gesta,  together 
with  many  other  matters,  might  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  writings  of  Berciieur  by  some 
German  monk,  whose  name  has  been  irretriev- 
ably consigned  to  oblivion.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  mention  the  blunder  that  Foppens  has 
committed  in  ascribing  the  composition  instead 
of  the  printing  of  the  Gesta,  to  Gerard  De  Leeu, 
of  Gouda  in  Holland1*. 

It  remains  to  offer  some  account  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  this  once  popular  and  celebrated 
work  has  appeared ;  and  the  rather,  because 
what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  is,  widely  scat- 
tered, unconnected,  and  frequently  erroneous. 


■  Ubi  supr.  p,  llUTiii.       -  Bilfolk  Biigic.  i.  353. 
2a2 
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Manuscripts. — It  is  a  fact  as  remarkable  as 
the  obscurity  which  exists  concerning  the  author 
of  the  Gesla,  that  no  manuscript  of  this  work, 
that  can  with  <^'.[;:ir.:y  hi'  proiKniiiccd  as  such, 
has  been  hitherto  described.  If  the  vast  stores  of 
man  use  ri  pis  that  are  contained  in  the  monastic 
and  other  libraries  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  were  examined,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  doubt  that  some  original  of  a  work  so  often 
printed  would  be  discovered.  Father  Montfaucon 
lias  indeed  mentioned  a  manuscript  Gala  iio- 
manorum  in  the  Vatican1;  but  it  may  beeithera 
transcript  from  the  printed  copy,  or  a  different 
work  under  the  same  title,  that  will  presently  be 
noticed. 

Printed  Editions.— The  titles  of  these  are 
different,  and  are  as  follows  : 

qHlblwlimnliislilirUi".™  nnilif  nLLi.:iihu3  eorumk-m." 
The  colophon.  "  Et  tie  «H  finis." 
No.  I.  "Incipiunt  historic  notatiiln  atqnc  magi-i  L>7inci|i.!lct 
collcclo  cx  gc*tis  romannrum  el  qLiilii]^.!;i;n  alih 
not.ibilibus  gestis  rum  moral izjticnibus  uomndem." 
The  colophon.    "  Et  sic  est  finu." 


'  lllifolh.  MSS.  torn.  i.  p.  17.  No.  1?3. 
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Ho.  3.  "  En  ^stia  romrmorum  historic  noabilea  .le  viciia 

virtlllibLlflrn]:'  l;i  ; :-  ■  I  L.\^-  i  1 1 1 1  i  Ij  1  ,b 

saiii  el  misticii  Incipinot  feliriter." 
The  coloplion.    "  Gcsta  romanc-ruin  cum  tjuibus  a] its 
liistnrr.i  risilem  sniiL->is       munilifcitiK  i!i][ici.!c>  leilm-la  1  >1 
finem  liabcm.    Qul- (!ijg.-iu«  torivclis  Riorum  viciis  im- 
pressit  Johannes  At  Westphalia  &c." 


piimt.ftMi.W."  («.■«- 

jmanoram  cum  pluribua 
:  vklia  myilios  ad  hitel- 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to 
the  first  edition,  on  account  of  the  omission  of 
dates,  places,  and  printers'  names  in  some  of  the 
early  copies.  There  are  two  editions  so  circum- 
stanced, with  the  titles  No.  1  and  2,  in  folia, 
and  containing  1 5't  chapter*  only.  There  is  a 
third  printed  without  date,  by  Nicolas  Ketelaer 
and  Gerard  de  Leempt  at  Utrecht,  in  folio,  with 
152  chapters,  to  which  Lamb'met  has  inaccurately 
assigned  the  date  of  I4-73*.  One  of  these  three 
is  probably  the  first  edition.    They  are  all  exces- 


i  Beckerihes  tut  Varigint  de  rimprhanie.  Bruielles, 
an  yii.  avo,  p.  HO. 
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sively  rare,  and  a  copy  containing  152  chapters 

that  contain  181  chapters,  there  are  three,  and 
perhaps  more.  One  of  these,  m  folio,  is  in  [lie 
British  museum,  but  imperfect.  It  was  certainly 
printed  with  the  types  used  by  Ulric  Zell,  about 
1475,  Two  others,  the  one  in  foiio,  the  other 
in  quarto,  were  printed  without  date  at  LouTain, 
by  John  of  Westphalia.  He  issaid  to  have  printed 
one  edition  with  the  date  I47S  ;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably  a  mistake  copied  from  one  book  into 
another,  as  Lambinet  assures  us  that  the  copy  in 
the  royal  library  at  Paris  has  the  above  date,  but 
in  mnriuicript  only'.  The  following  editions 
with  dates  can  be  spoken  of  with  more  confi- 
dence. 

I.     H60,  nn  place,  nor  printer.    lit  folio. 

1.     t4S0,  at  Gouda,  by  Gerald  Lecu.    In  folio. 

3.  14B\,  at  Hasidt,  do  printer.  Inlbho. 

4.  1-183,  no  place,   nor  printer.    In  quarto.    This  is 

doubtful,  being  taken  from  a  bookseller's  cat.ihigLie. 

6.  1489,  no  place,  nor  printer.    In  folio. 

7.  at  Slrasburg.  no  printer.    In  folio, 

5.  U90,  atCouda,  by  Gerard  Leeu.    In  folio, 
g.    )4ga,  no  piece,  nor  printer.    In  folio. 

10.    H91,  noplace,  norprinter.    In  quarto. 


•  flccJercSes  &e,  p,  205. 
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II.  1494,  atlonvain,  no  printer. 

■    12.  U97,  noplace,  norprinler.  Innuarto, 

13.  1497,  at  Stri^ju™,  !iy  Ji.iir.  lviifjijiiuid].  In  qilirtti. 

14.  H98.  noplace,  norprinler.    In  folio. 

15.  1499,  noplace,  nnr  printer.    In  fulio. 

16.  1499.  at  Paris,  1)0  printer.    In  quarto. 

17.  1503,  at  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.  Inllmo. 

18.  1S08,  at«agenau,  by  Henry  Gran.    In  tblio. 

19.  1509,  at  l-.irij,  by  Francois  lipg  nan  It.    Ill  13mo. 

20.  1512,  at  Venice,  no  printer.    In  12mo. 

21.  ISIS,  al  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.    In  12 1110. 

22.  1516,  at  Venice,  by  George  de  nnscoriibus.    In  Bra. 

23.  MI7,  at  Paris,  no  printer.    In  I2mo. 

24.  1617,  at  Hainan,  by  Henry  Gran.  Infolm. 
2J.  1520,  at  Venice,  by  A.  ile  ffiadonk.   In  Svo. 

26.  1521,  at  Paris,  by  Jean  Petit.    In  121110. 

27.  1M1,  at  Rouen  

28.  1535,  at  Lyons,  00  printer.    In  12mo. 

German  Translation. — Of  this  only  one 
edition  has  occurred,  printed  al  Augsburg,  by 
John  Schopser,  1489,  ijl  Mo.  - 

Dutch  Translation.— Two  editions  are 
mentioned,  the  one  printed  at  Gouda,  by  Gerard 
Leeu,  1431,  and  the  other  at  Zwollis,  by  Peter 
Van  Os,  1484  ;  both  in  fob'o. 

French  Translation. — It  does  not  appear 
who  was  the  author  of  the  translation  into  this 
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language,  which  Is  entitled  I.c  viol\e.rx  da  hy- 
sloircs  Rommaints :  moralitez  sur  les  nobles 
genes  fnit"  •  '■rlueiils  el  umicinies  i  hroniques  de 

It  contains  only  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  sto- 
ries. About  the  year  1516,  Pierre  Gringore, 
herald  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  author 
of  several  moralities  and  other  works,  published 
a  book  called  Lrs  fantasies  de  mere  sale,  which 
is  only  a  translation  in  prose,  intermixed  with 
verse,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  stories  in  the  Gesla 
Bnmanorum,  with  their  m oral izat ions.  He  has 
suppressed  all  mention  of  his  original,  and  in- 
sinuated in  the  privilege  that  he  was  himself  the 
inventor.  This  work  seems  to  have  preceded  the 
anonymous  translation  above  mentioned,  of  which 
it  is  possible  that  Gringore  might  have  likewise 
been  the  author.  There  is  another  French  Gates 
Romanics  by  Gaguin  the  historian,  which  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  translation  of  the  Gesla ; 
but  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  extract  from  the 
history  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  editions  of 
the  Fialier  are,  1 .  without  date,  printed  at  Paris 
by  Philip  Le  Noir,  in  quarto.   2.  1521,  printed 


■  An  obsolete  word  that  signifies  a  flower-pot. 
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at  Paris,  by  Jean  de  la  Garde,  in  folio,  and,  3. 
1529,  printed  also  at  Paris  for  Denis  Janot,  in 
quarto. 

English  Translation. — In  1703  was  pub- 
lished a  little  volume  entitled,  Gesta  Ramanorutn  : 
or  Forty-Jive  histories  originally  (as  '( is  said) 
collected  from,  the  Roman  records,  with  applica- 
tion* or  morals  for  the  luppnsting  vice,  and  en- 
couraging virtue  and  the  lout  of  God.  Vol.  I, 
newly  and  ivith  aire  translated  from  the  J-Jitin 
edition,  printed.  A,  D.  M.D.XIF.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  English  translation,  and  the  trans- 
lator B.  P.  has  remarked  in  his  preface  that  most 
of  the  matters  contained  in  his  book  had,  as  he 
understood,  appeared  already  in  the  English 
tongue ;  and  therefore  he  desires  the  reader,  if 
he  should  discover  a  great  difference  in  names, 
sense,  and  expression,  to  compare  each  work 
with  the  Latin  copy,  by  which  comparison  he 
conceives  it  will  be  found  that  Aw  translation  is 
faithful.  He  was  not  aware  that  the  preceding 
translation  to  which  he  alludes  had  been  made 
from  a  different  work.  The  stories  are  here  ex- 
tracted without  attention  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment, but  with  a  reference  in  each  to  the  Latin 
copy.    The  editor,  whoever  he  was,  designed  an 
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extension  of  his  labours  to  olher  volumes.  Next 
followed  an  edition  of  the  same  work,  without 
date,  18mo,  but  printed  about  1720.  It  wants 
the  references  to  the  Latiu  copy,  and  the  former 
preface  is  abridged.  It  contains  fourteen  addi- 
tional stories  that  do  not  belong  to  the  original 
Gesla.  Of  this  another  edition,  with  the  language 
much  altered,  was  printed  in  1722,  18mo,  with 
the  same  number  of  stories.  The  editor  signs 
himself  A.  B.  perhaps  Bettesworth  the  printer, 


It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  description  of 
another  Gala  Romanarum,  and  which  has  in- 
deed been  the  principal  cause  of  the  present 
dissertation.  This  work  was  undoubtedly  com- 
posed in  England  in  imitation  of  the  other  ;  and 
therefore  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  future  to 
distinguish  the  two  works  by  the  respective  appel- 
lations of  the  orii^hnil  aisd  tlit  l-'n«iisk  Gotta. 

It  is  remarkable  that  neither  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  nor 
Mr.  Warton,  both  of  whom  had  frequent  occa- 
sion to  inspect  the  work  in  question,  and  to  no- 
tice certain  variations  between  what  they  have 
too  loosely  termed  the  printed  copies  and  trie 
manuscripts,  should  not  have  perceived  that  the 
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latter  were  in  reality  a  different  performance. 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  indeed,  for  want  of  this  perception, 
lias  made  use  of  certain  English  features  in  the 
manuscripts  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the 
nj'ifliuil  (icslit  was  composed  in  England*. 

From  the  great  celebrity  of  Lhc  original  Ge-itn, 
it  could  not  rail  of  being  known  to  the  English 
clergy,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  it  was  used 
by  them  in  the  pulpit  as  in  other  countries.  U 
the  numerous  volumes  of  the  sermons  of  the 
middle  ages  that  still  remain  in  our  college  and 
cathedral  libraries  were  examined,  a  task  by  no 
means  here  recommended,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  found,  that  they  had  been  indebted  to  it  among 
other  similar  authorities  for  many  of  their  exam- 
pies  ;  and  to  show  that  this  is  not  a  mere  con- 
jecture, there  is  a  collection  of  ancient  sermons 
in  the  British  museum  that  affords  a  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  introduction  of  a  story  from  the 
urigijial  GistaK,  It  is  the  thirty-ninth  story,  of 
two  brothers  at  enmity  with  each  other.  Though 
anonymous,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  sermons 
were  composed  by  some  Englishman,  who  has 
cited  a  multitude  of  authors,  and  among  other 


»  Can!,  (ofe,  IV.  33 1,        •  MS.  Mud.  $3q6. 
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matters  the  well-known  story  of  the  Jem  who  re- 
fused to  be  delivered  from  a  jakes  into  which  he 
had  fallen  on  the  sabbath  day. 
.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  work  like  the 
original  Getta  would  stimulate  some  person  to 
the  compilation  of  one  that  should  emulate  if  not 
altogether  supersede  it;  and  accordingly  this 
design  was  accomplished  at  a  very  early  period 
by  some  Englishman,  in  all  probability  a  monk. 
There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  even  in  forming 
a  conjecture  as  to  the  precise  time  in  which  this 
was  done.  One  of  the  earliest  manuscripts  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  about  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Second,  nor  is  there  any  internal 
evidence  in  this  work  that  places  its  composition 
below  that  period.  That  its  purpose  was  similar 
lo  that  of  the  other  is  manifest  from  its  being 
tjuoted  no  less  than  five  times  in  a  collection  of 
sermons  by  a  preacher  at  Magdalen  college  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  has  likewise  introduced 
the  moralizations  generally  in  the  very  words  of 
his  original.  If  additional  proofs  were  wanting 
of  the  English  origin  of  the  work  before  us,  it 
might  be  stated,  I.  That  no  manuscript  of  It 
appears  to  exist  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of  conti- 
nental libraries  ;  whereas  there  are  many  ia  those 
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of  this  country*1.  2.  Thar  in  one  of  ihe  chapters 
there  are  some  English  verses",  and  in  another 
some  English  proper  names'.  3.  That  it  has  a 
few  English  terms  and  modes  of  speech,  as  par- 
liament, littery  of  seizin,  &c, 

The  construction  resembles  that  of  the  original 
Gesta,  from  which  a  great  many  stories  have 
been  retained;  but  these  are  always  newly  written, 
and  sometimes  materially  altered.  The  morali- 
zations  are  uniformly  different,  and  the  proper 
names  generally  changed.  The  best  manuscripts 
contain  one  hundred  and  two  stories,  out  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  forty  that  are  nor  in  the 
original  work,  none  of  which  have  been  ever 
printed  in  the  Latin  of  this  Gesta,  and  but  few 
of  them  in  an  English  translation.  The  sources 
from  which  many  of  them  were  taken  cannot 
easily  be  traced,  whilst  others  are  extracted  from 
works  thar  will  hereafter  be  mentioned. 

In  the  following  analysis  of  the  additional  sto- 
ries to  this  Gesta,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Warton  has 


*  There  may  perhaps  be  one  exception  ill  the  Vatican 
MS.  mentioned  before  in  p.  350. 

•  MS.  Hurl.  2270,  chap.  53. 

1  MS.  Hart.  5250,  chap,  as  i  but  IB  moit  of  lie  MSS. 
tbeyara  omitted. 
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been  adopted.  Though  ii  should,  fail  in  exciting 
much  pleasurable  sensation  in  the  reader,  it  may 
at  least  serve  to  throw  a  ray  or  two  of  light  on 
the  manners  ot  the  middle  ages.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  is  from  MS.  Harl.  2270, 
but  the  copy  used  is  one  of  equal  value  in  the 
author's  possession.  Tile  variety  in  these  is  very 
inconsiderable. 

Chap.  I. — The  emperor  Anselmus  bore  a  sil- 
ver shield  with  five  red  roses.  He  had  three 
sons  equally  beloved  by  him.  His  continual  wars 
with  the  king  of  Egypt  had  reduced  him  so  low, 
that  of  all  his  temporal  goods  only  a  single  tree 
remained.  Being  mortally  wounded  in  one  of 
his  battles,  he  called  bis  sons  before  him,  and 
b-.t.[UL-Lttht.'d  to  the  eldest  all  that  was  under  the 
canh  and  above  the  earth  belonging  to  the  tree ; 
10  the  second,  all  that  was  great  and  small  in  it ; 
and  to  the  youngest,  all  that  was  wet  and  dry  in 
it.  On  the  king's  death  a  dispute  arose  between 
bis  suns  concerning  the  possession  of  the  tree, 
which  by  mutual  consent  was  referred  for  deci- 
sion to  the  king  of  Reason.  He  caused  all  the 
young  men  to  be  bled,  and  ordered  that  a  bone, 
taken  from  the  breast  of  their  dead  father,  should 
be  dipped  in  the  blood  am!  a!ti.T\v;n,iis  washud. 
The  blood  of  the  two  el3er  sons  was  easily  dis- 
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charged,  but  that  of  the  youngest  remained. 
The  king  declared  that  he  was  of  the  true  blood 
and  nature  of  the  bone,  and  the  others  bastards ; 
lo  him  therefore  the  tree  was  adjudged. 

Ckap.  ii. — The  emperor  Diocletian,  desirous 
to  know  what  bird  had  the  greatest  affection  for 
its  young,  goes  into  a  wood  and  returns  to  his 
palace  with  an  ostrich'*  nest,  which  he  places 
under  a  glass  Tessel  The  dam  follows  him, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  get  at  her  ofiVpi  ing, 
proceeds,  to  a  desert  where  she  remains  thirty- 
four  days,  and  then  comes  home  with  a  worm 
called  Thumar;  this  she  kills  on  the  vessel, 
which  being  broken  by  the  blood  of  the  animal, 
her  young  ones  arc  set  at  liberty.  At  this  conduct 
of  the  bird  Diocletian  expresses  much  pleasure. 

Chap.  iv. — The  emperor  Gau terns,  reflecting 
on  the  vanities  of  the  world,  resolves  to  find  a 
situation  where  there  is  nothing  but  happiness. 
He  leaves  his  kingdom,  and  meets  a  beautiful 
woman  who  had  lost  her  husband.  She  offers 
him  marriage,  and  abundance  of  wealth  ;  but  on 
inspecting  the  nuptial  chamber,  the  emperor  is 
startled  and  disgusted  at  the  appearance  of  several 
serpents  and  a  lion  that  threaten  him  with  de- 
struction.   The  lady  informs  him  that  he  may 
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possibly  survive  a  night  or  two,  but  that  the 
animals  will  afterwards  devour  him,  as  they  had 
her  husband.  The  emperor  declines  the  honour 
of  this  marriage,  and  proceeds  to  another  coun- 
try, where  the  nobles  are  desirous  to  elect  him 
king  in  the  room  of  their  deceased  monarch ; 
but  finding  a  bed-chamber  like  [he  former,  he 
inslantly  departs,  and  arrives  at  a  third  place, 
where  he  is  offered  the  kingdom  on  similar  terms. 
At  length  he  meets  an  old  man,  sitting  near  a 
ladder  with  three  steps  raised  against  a  wall.  He 
is  interrogated  as  to  his  wishes,  and  answers  that 
he  sought  three  things,  viz.  joy  without  sorrow, 
abundance  without  want,  and  light  without  dark- 
ness. He  is  desired  to  ascend  the  ladder,  when 
he  finds  what  he  had  wished  for,  and  continues 
on  the  spot  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  is,  in 
substance,  the  101st  story  in  the  other  Gesla, 
but  here  related  with  much  variety. . 

Chai\  xvm. — A  knight  falls  in  love  with 
Aglae,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Polcntius, 
and  being  obliged  to  be  absent  in  the  holy  land 
for  seven  years,  the  lady  agrees  not  to  marry  till 
his  return.  In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  pro- 
mises his  daughter  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  who 
being  deeply  in  love  with  her,  consents,  at  her 
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request,  to  postpone  the  marriage.  On  the  day 
before  the  appointed  time,  the  king  of  Hungary, 
riding  to  the  emperor's  court  in  great  pomp  to  cele- 
brate his  nuptials,  is  met  by  the  knight,  with  whom 
he  enters  into  conversation,  and  a  violent  tain  com- 
ing on,  the  king's  line  diithrsaiv  pivsculiv  ,^x>ik\l. 
The  knight  remarks  that  he  should  have  brought 
his  house  with  him,  Thu  kin;;  is  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  admonition.  They  arrive  at 
a  deep  water,  and  the  king,  plunging  in  with  his 
horse,  is  nearly  drowned.  The  knight  tells  bini 
that  he  should  have  brought  his  bridge  with  him. 
Shortly  after  the  king  enquires  what  time  of  da;  it 
is;  his  companion  replies  that  it  is  time  to  eat, 
and  offers  a  cak;-,  wiiirli  is  acrrptixl.  He  then 
observes  to  the  king  that  he  had  acted  unwisely 
in  omitting  to  bring  his  father  and  mother  with 
him.  As  they  approach  the  emperor's  palace, 
the  knight  requests  leave  of  the  king  to  take 
another  road,  meaning  to  get  to  the  court  by  a 
nearer  way  that  was  known  to  him,  and  cany 
oil"  the  lady  before  the  king  should  arrive.  On 
being  asked  what  road  he  intended  to  take,  he 
declares  that  he  will  speak  the  truth.  He  says, 
that  on  that  day  seven  years  he  had  spread  a  net 
in  a  certain  place  to  which  he  was  then  going  ; 
that  if  he  should  find  it  broken  he  shall  leave  it. 
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but  if  whole,  that  he  shall  take  it  with  him.  The 
king  arrives  at  the  palace,  and  is  kindly  enter- 
tained. The  emperor  interrogates  him  concern- 
ing the  particulars  of  his  journey,  and  on  hearing 
the  strange  observations  that  the  knight  had 
made,  commends  him  as  a.  wise  man,  and  in- 
forms the  king  that  by  the  house,  he  had  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  cloak  ;  that  the  bridge 
he  talked  of,  signified  the  attendants  who  should 
have  been  sent  before  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
water ;  and  that  by  the  king's  father  and  mother, 
he  intimated  the  bread  and  wine  that  he  should 
have  brought  with  him.  But  when  the  emperor 
came  to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  the  net  which 
had  been  spread  seven  years  since,  he  perceived 
that  his  daughter  was  in  danger,  and  on  com- 
manding her  chamber  to  be  examined,  found  his 
suspicions  verified.  The  king  being  deceived  by 
the  knight  and  the  damsel,  returned  in  disgrace 

Chap,  ki, — This  is  the  story  of  king  Lear 
under  the  name  of  Theodoshis  emperor  of  Rome. 
In  has  been  already  given  from  the  old  English 
translation  in  manuscript.  See  the  present  vol. 
page  172. 

Chap.  xxiv. — Antonius  made  a  law  at  Rome, 
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that  whenever  a  fire  happened  in  ihe  city  a  sen- 
tinel should  cry  out  to  the  people  to  ring  all  the 
bells,  and  secure  the  gates.  A  certain  warrior 
was  desirous  of  becoming  master  of  the  city, 
and,  apprised  of  this  law,  consulted  with  his 
companions  how  it  should  be  evaded.  One  ad- 
vised that  they  should  enter  the  city  peaceably, 
and  proclaim  a  general  feast,  at  which  a  certain 
liquor  should  be  used  that  would  set  all  the 

city  fired,  the  inhabitants  carried  off,  and  not  ana 
person  left  to  comply  with  the  emperor's  edict. 

Chap,  xxv.— A  certain  knight  is  unjustly 
accused  before  an  emperor,  who,  when  he  finds 
that  the  accusation  cannot  be  maintained,  en- 
deavours to  perplex  him  with  intricate  questions, 
which  he  is  obliged  to  answer  on  pain  of  death, 
Among  these  are,  the  distance  of  a  sigh  from 
the  heart  >  the  number  of  flaggons  of  salt  water 
in  the  sea  f  the  depth  of  it  ?  which  are  the  most 
honourable  and  poorest  professions,  ice.  ?  These 
are  all  answered  satisfactorily,  and  the  knight 
di.r.i?:.-^!  with  commendation. 

Chap.  xxvr. — A  sick  emperor  sends  into  a 
foreign  country  for  the  physician  Averrhoes, 
who  cures  him  of  his  disease.  This  excites  the 
2b  a 
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envy  of  three  other  physicians,  and  [hey  resolve  to 
effect  his  ruin.  For  this  purpose  they  deceive 
him  into  a  belief  that  he  is  become  leprous,  and 
he  returns  with  great  sorrow  to  the  emperor,  to 
acquaint  him  with  his  misfortune.  Being  offered 
all  the  consolation  that  the  emperor  can  afford  him, 
he  requests  that  he  may  have  the  use  of  a  hath 
made  of  goat's  blood.  By  this  remedy  he  is  re- 
stored to  health  ;  and  the  emperor,  wondering 
at  the  suddenness  with  which  he  had  been  at- 
tacked, is  informed  by  Averrhoes  that  three 
leprous  persons  of  his  own  profession  had  terri- 
fied him,  and  thereby  communicated  their  disease. 
They  are  immediately  punished  with  ■death. 

Chap,  xxvii. — Antony,  emperor  of  Rome, 
is  fond  of  chess.  Playing  once  at  this  game,  he 
observed  that  when,  the  men  were  replaced  as 
usual  in  the  bag  the  king  was  indiscriminately 
confounded  with  the  rest  of  the  pieces.  This 
suggests  to  him  his  monal  state,  and  that  he  him- 
self shall  be  eventually  blended  with  others  in  the 
grave.  He  divides  his  kingdom  into  three  parts} 
one  he  gives  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  another 
to  his  nobles,  and  the  third  to  the  poor.  He 
then  retires'  to  the  Holy  Land  to  end  iiis  days  in 
peace. 
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Chap.  xxx. — The  emperor  Averrhoes  pro- 
claims a  tournament,  and  that  the  conqueror 
shall  marry  his  daughter  after  his  decease.  Decius, 
a  knight  who  excelled  in  arms,  had  two  infant 
sons.  Hearing  of  the  proclamation,  he  goes  one 
morning  into  a  forest  where  a  nightingale  was 
singing  very  sweetly.  He  expresses  a  wish  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  song,  and  an  old  man, 
suddenly  appearing  to  him,  explains  it.  The 
bird  had  directed  him  to  go  to  the  tournament, 
but  in  his  way  thither  he  is  to  meet  with  some 
heavy  misfortune,  which  he  is  recommended  to 
support  with  constancy  and  patience,  because, 
eventually,  his  sorrow  is  to  be  turned  to  joy.  The 
old  man  then  disappears,  and  the  nightingale 
flics  away.  Decius  returns  home  and  acquaints 
his  wife  with  the  adventure.  She  advises  him  to 
go  to  the  tournament  with  herself  and  children ; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  finished  the  preparations 
for  his  journey,  than  his  house  and  all  his^oods 
are  consumed  by  fire.  Not  discouraged,  he  em- 
barks on  board  a  vessel,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
the  country  to  which  he  was  going,  the  captain 
of  the  ship  demands  the  price  of  his  passage. 
The  knight  confesses  his  present  inability  to  com- 
ply with  the  requisition,  but  promises  on  his 
return  from  the  tournament  to  satisfy  him  fully. 
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The  captain,  who  had  in  ihe  mean  (ime  conceived 
an  improper  passion  for  the  lady,  demands  her 
as  an  hostage,  refusing  an  offer  of  the  children. 
The  poor  knight,  finding  no  remedy,  affection- 
ately takes  leave  of  his  wife  and  departs  in  great 
sorrow  with  his  children.  The  mariner  in  vain 
attempts  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  with 
the  lady,  and  after  having  accompanied  her  to 
Gome  strange  country,  dies.  She  is  reduced  to 
great  misery  and  obliged  to  beg  her  bread  from 
door  to  door.  The  story  then  returns  to  the  knight, 
who,  proceeding  in  his  journey  to  the  emperor's 
palace,  meets  with  a  deep  piece  of  water,  which 
it  was  necessary  to  cross.  Not  being  able  to  carry 
over  both  the  children  together,  he  leaves  one  of 
them  on  the  ground.  On  his  return  for  his  child, 
a  lion  springs  from  a  wood,  seizes  the  infant  be- 
fore he  could  arrive  at  the  spot,  and  carries  it 
away.  He  endeavours  in  vain  to  pursue  the 
ravisher,  and  at  length  goes  back  to  his  other 
child.  But  here  again  his  ill  fortune  attends  him ; 
a  bear  had  seized  it,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carry- 
ing it  to  a  neighbouring  forest.  He  now  gives 
way  to  his  grief,  and  exclaims  bitterly  against 
ihe  nightingale  and  her  song,  but  resolves  to 
proceed  to  the  tournament.  Here  he  has  better 
luck,  and  repeatedly  carries  away  the  prize.  Hie 
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emperor  lakes  him  into  great  favour,  and  places 
him  al  the  head  of  I  lis  armies.  Walking  one  day 
through  3  certain  city,  he  finds  a  precious  stone 
of  three  colours.  On  carrying  it  to  a  lapidary, 
he  is  informed  that  he  possesses  a  great  treasure  ; 
that  the  stone  has  the  power  of  making  the 
owner  completely  happy,  of  enabling  him  to  find 
what  he  might  have  lost,  and  of  converting  his  po- 
verty into  wealth,  and  his  sorrows  into  joy.  Soon 
afterwards  lie  has  occasion  to  raise  troops  for  the 
emperor's  service,  and  in  the  course  of  the  war 
two  young  6olditrs  eminently  distinguish  them- 
selves by  their  valour.  As  they  are  sitting  one 
night  at  supper,  they  make  enquiries  of  each  other 
respecting  their  parents  ;  and  from  certain  mat- 
ters that  are  detailed,  they  are  recognized  by 
their  mother,  who  happens  to  be  present.  This 
■discovery  soon  leads  to  that  of  their  father,  who 
is  known  by  his  wife,  from  a  particular  mark  in 
his  forehead.  All  the  parties  return  to  their  own 
country,  and  end  their  days  happily. 

The  burning  of  the  knight's  house,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  deprived  of  his  children, 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  romance  of  Sir 
Isumtrass*. 


*  Sec  Mr.  Ellis1*  Milrkd  muncts,  vol,  iii.  pp.  13J,  IS/. 
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Chap.  xxxi. — A  law  was  made  at  Rome 
thai  the  sentinels  of  the  city  should  each  night 
examine  what  was  passing  in  all  the  houses,  so 
that  no  private  murders  might  be  committed, 
nor  any  thing  done  whereby  the  city  should  be 
endangered.  It  happened  that  an  old  knight 
named  Josias  had  married  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman,  who,  by  the  sweetness  of  her  singing, 
attracted  many  persons  to  his  house,  several  of 
whom  came  for  the  purpose  of  making  love  to 
her.  Among  these  were  three  young  men  who 
were  high  in  the  emperor's  favour.  They  re- 
spectively agreed  with  the  woman  for  a  private 
assignation,  for  which  she  was  to  receive  twenty 
marks.  She  discloses  the  matter  to  her  husband, 
but  not  choosing  to  give  up  the  money,  prevails 
on  him  to  consent  to  the  murder  of  the  gallants, 
and  the  robbing  of  their  persons.  This  is  ac- 
complished, and  the  bodies  deposited  in  a  cellar. 
The  woman,  mindful  of  the  new  law  that  had 
been  made,  sends  for  one  of  the  sentinels,  who 
was  her  brother,  pretends  that  her  husband  had 
killed  a  man  in  a  quarrel,  and  prevails  on  him,  for 
a  reward,  to  dispose  of  the  dead  body.  She  then 
delivers  to  him  the  first  of  the  young  men,  whom 
he  puts  into  a  sack  and  throws  into  the  sea.  On 
his  return  to  the  sister,  she  pretends  to  go  into 
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the  cellar  to  draw  wine,  and  cries  out  for  help. 
When  the  sentinel  comes  to  her,  she  tells  hira 
that  the  dead  man  is  returned.  At  this  he  of 
course  expresses  much  surprise,  but  putting  the 
second  body  into  his  sack  ties  a  stone  round 
its  neck  and  philips  it  into  liie  sea.  Returning 
once  more,  tlx1  v,  I'man,  Kith  additional  arts,  plays1 
the  same  part  again.  Again  hr  is  deceived,  and 
taking  away  the  third  body,  carries  it  into  a  fo- 
rest, makes  a  fire,  and  consumes  it.  During 
this  operation  he  has  occasion  to  retire,  and  in 
the  mean  time  0  knight  on  horseback,  who  was 
going  to  a  tournament,  passes  by,  and  alights  to 
warm  himself  at  the  fire.  On  the  other's  return 
the  knight  is  mistaken  for  the  ikad  man,  and 
with  many  bitter  words  thrown  into  the  fire,  horse 
and  all.  The  sentinel  goes  back  to  his  sister, 
and  receives  the  stipulated  reward.  A  hue  and 
cry  had  now  been  made  after  the  young  men 
who  were  missing.  The  husband  and  wife  en- 
gage in  a  quarrel,  and  the  murder  is  of  course 
discovered. 

This  story  has  been  immediately  taken  from 
The  seven  wise  masters,  where  it  forms  the  ex- 
ample of  the  sixth  master.  The  ground-work 
is,  no  doubt,  oriental,  and  may  be  found,  per- 
haps in  its  most  ancient  form,  in  The  little 
hunchbacked  taylor  of  The  Arabian  vights.  It 
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was  imported  info  Europe  very  early,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  lively  and  entertaining 
French  minstrels,  who  have  treated  it  in  various 
ways,  as  may  be  seen  in  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux  et 
conies,  tom.  iv.,  where  it  is  related  five  times. 
The  several  imitations  of  it  from  f Ae  seven  whe 
masters  may  he  found  in  all  the  editions  of  Prince 
Erastus,  an  Italian  modification  of  the  Wise 
masters.  It  forms  the  substance  of  a  well  con- 
structed and  emertaining  story  of  two  friars,  John 
and  Richard,  who  are  said  to  have  resided  at 
■Norwich  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fifth.  This 
is  related  in  Iloywaix!';.  llaio'-'/  aj' teamen  under 
the  title  of  Thefaire  ladie  of  Norwich*,  and  has 
crept  into  Blomefield's  History  of  Norfolk  in  a 
very  extraordinary  mariner,  unaccompanied  with 

derer's  name,  who  is  unaccountably  stated  to  be 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  a  well  known  character'. 


*  F.  253,  folio  edit. 

'  Vol.  iii.  p.  64?.  Mr.  Gough  speaks  of  it  is  separately 
printed.  Brit.  Tapvgr.  ii.  27.  3t  is  also  copied  in  Burton's 
tyfrMtlkUld  varielim,  p,  13t|*.  edit,  1&J0,  l2mo,  and 
lit- iVAeman  >  mniin^'int ,  vol.1.  pr310.  Il  lias  bten  twice 
Versified  :   1  atll'Iiyiin.lbh-,  ll'.:lir  tl,:'  lil!^  t;{  A  sine  ll>:d  .  j  if 

tfltr  the  prhst,  or  lit  r.avml,  a  tale,  174a.  Svo )  slid  2. 
by  Mr.  Jodrdl  under  dat  of  The  highland  Jiiars,  1755, 
4!o.  ^/^^.I-C.^ 
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In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  an  old  English 
poem  entitled,  A  merry  jett  of  Dime  Hew  muni 
of  Leiccttre,  and  hou-  he  wis  fviire  times  slain 
and  once  hanged.  Printed  at  London  by  J. 
Allde,  in  tto,  without  date.  This  is  probably 
the  same  story,  which  has  certainly  been  bor- 
rowed from  one  of  those  related  by  the  Norman 
minstrelsd. 

Chap,  xxx.ii. — Tolliculus,  a  knight,  was  fond 
of  hunting  and  tournaments.  He  had  an  only 
son,  for  whom  three  nurses  were  provided. 
Next  to  this  child  he  loved  his  falcon  and  his 
greyhound.  It  happened  one  day  that  he  was 
called  to  a  tournament,  whither  his  wife  and  do- 
mestics went  also,  leaving  the  child  in  a  cradle, 


'  The  curious  repder  ear]  also  consult  the  following  au- 
thorities, where  he  will  find  the  above  story  in  some  shape 
or  other.  Faudie',,  -.-.ic^rs  j.ueUs  /Vi/'iurj.  chap.  LtKxbr.. 
Barbara,  FalUaa  ct  conies,  ii.  125.  The  first  novel  of 
Masuccio.  Stops  mis,  Piaccvote  nolle,  N.  v.  fab.  3.  Pa- 
truhas  di  Timoneda,  pair.  3.  Cample;  du  moitde  aduen- 
tureia,  ]5t>5,  lBmo,  comptenin.  Gudlette  ContesTor- 
tans,  in  the  story  of  Lei  Z  loans  de  Damas.  Hhtowc  del 
larrons,  torn.  i.  pp.  1,  Mg.  Billinth.  amus.  el  instructive, 
torn.  ii.  p.  N.  BiLl.  de  Du  Verdier  M  Lp  croi*  du  Maine, 
par  Jovtgny,  torn.  iv.  p.  376.  Pasqatfi  Jail,  or  Mother 
Bunch's  merriments,  p.  Si ;  and  Mprluw'l  Jen-  of  Malta, 
ill  BrxTi  0/ip%j,  vol.  vffi,  p.  36S. 
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the  greyhound  lying  by  him,  and  the  falcon  oil 
his  perch.  A  serpent  that  inhabited  a  hole  near 
ihe  castle,  taking  advantage  of  the  profound 
silence  that  reigned,  crept  from  his  habitation, 
and  advanced  towards  the  cradle  to  devour  the 
child.  The  falcon,  perceiving  the  danger,  flut- 
tered with  his  wings  till  he  awoke  the  dog,  who 
instantly  attacked  the  invader,  and  after  a  fierce 
conflict,  in  which  he  was  sorely  wounded,  killed 
him.  He  then  lay  down  on  the  ground  to  lick 
and  heal  his  wounds.  When  the  nurses  returned 
they  found  the  cradle  overturned,  the  child 
thrown  out,  and  the  ground  covered  with  blood 
as  well  as  the  dog,  who  they  immediately  con- 
cluded had  killed  the  child.  Terrified  at  the 
idea  of  meeting  the  anger  of  the  parents,  they 
determined  to  escape,  but  in  their  flight  fell  in 
with  their  mistress,  to  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relate  the  supposed  murder  of  the  child 
by  the  greyhound.  The  knight  soon  arrived  to 
hear  the  sad  story,  and,  maddened  with  fury, 
rushed  forward  to  the  spot.  The  poor  wounded 
and  faithful  animal  made  an  effort  to  rise,  and 
welcome  his  master, with  his  accustomed  fond- 
ness; but  the  enraged  knight  received  him  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the 
ground.    On  examination  of  the  cradle  the  in- 
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tint  mas  found  alive  and  unhurt,  and  the  dead 
serpent  lying  by  him.  The  knight  now  perceived 
what  had  happened,  lamented  bitterly  over  his 
faithful  dog,  and  blamed  himself  for  having  de- 
pended too  hastily  on  the  words  of  his  wife. 
Abandoning  the  profession  of  arms  he  broke 
his  lance  inlo  three  pieces,  and  vowed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of 
his  days  in  peace. 

This  tale  is  likewise  borrowed  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Geua,  from  the  Seven  wise  masters,  and 
of  oriental  construction.  It  is  originally  in  KU 
pay's  fables,  being  that  of  The  SaiUon  and  the 
truben  pitcher'. 


Th 


in  il,  imitation,  till!  ,1,W.  pkiiusi.j.Km  of  Doni.  part  iL 
1>,  O'B,  in  itio  Kiia!i'li  Irailiblii-ii  of  wliicli,  printed  by  Dun- 
ham, 15/0,  4io,  il  has  been  omitted.  Il  is  ako  In  Starkij 
Specimen  sa/a^ntite  liidonim,  likff ,  121110,  p.  330.  The 
two  ];!,!  .vi.rk.'i  are  i:i  <:'..!  lin;  l'i"[i.iv  utiillT  Ji^LTLZlt 

limns,  or  rather  the  Hietopada  ofVcabmi  Sarma,  the 
IliiiLlfju  laSrilM,  alio  up(jujri  to  Iil-  th-  parent  of  all. 
The  same  story  occurs  Bkewias  in  the.  following  work). 
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There  is  a  very  extraordinary  tradition  in 
North- Wales  of  an  incident  resembling  that  in 
our  story  having  happened  to  prince  Llewellyn 
about  the  year  121)5.  He  is  said  to  have  erected 
a  tomb  over  his  faithful  dog,  still  known  in  Car- 
narvonshire by  the  name  of  QlharCs  grave'. 
This  tradition  is  the  subject  of  an  elegant  ballad 
by  the  honourable  Mr.  Spencer,  privately  printed 
in  a  single  sheet,  under  the  title  of  Beth  Gilert, 
or  The  grave  nf  the  greyhound.  At  Abergavenny 
priory  church  there  is  said  to  be  the  figure  of  an 
armed  knight  with  a  dog  at  his  feet ;  and  with 
this  person,  whoever  he  was,  the  story  of  C'dhart 
has  also  been  connected.  But  the  dorr,  as  well 
as  other  animate,  is  frequently  found  at  the  feet 
of  figures  on  old  monuments.  On  the  whole, 
the  subject  appears  not  undeicrving  of  the  con- 
sideration of  Welsh  antiquaries.    It  would  be 


Le  Grand,  Fullim*  et  emits,  lam.  ilL  p.  id's.  Bmorino, 
Cento  movent,  giorn.  g,  nav,  i.  LaficeliauajBuniia, 
p.  267.  Lcstracige's  jEsap,  vol.  i.  fab,  464,  6m  edition. 
Aiinfic  mhoiiamj,  12mo,  I7$7,  p.  73,  from  tfie  Ji/ur 
Danish  of  Abulfucl,  vlwb  item,  iu  liaip  been  extracted 
from,  oral  1c.uk  modi  rcn-mblcs,  lice  oiicnta!  work  1 1 ml 
fonns  the  seventh  eli;i['i^c-  i;.  tl.c  DinihiiJia  hiiauiueritii: 
'  Jones"!  Relics  nf  the  Weith  lards,  p.  7S,  where  there 
y  an  old  Welsh  song,  or  Englga  oa  lbs  subject. 
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proper  however,  on  any  such  occasion,  10  bear 
in  mind  ihe  numerous  applications  of  circum- 
stances altogether  fabulous  to  real  persons ;  one 
example  of  which  has  occurred  in  the  story  from 
the  Gesla  that  immediately  precedes  the  present. 

It  may  be  thought  worth  adding  chat  Virgil's 
Original  Gnat  rts>.:m!)!ed  in  its  outline,  as  given 
by  Donatus,  the  story  in  the  Casta.  A  shepherd 
there  falls  asleep  in  a  marshy  spot  of  ground ;  a 
serpent  approach!  s,  and  is  about  to  kill  him.  At 
this  moment  a  gnat  pottles  on  the  shepherd's  face, 
stings,  and  awakens  him.  He  instinctively  ap- 
plies his  hand  to  the  wounded  part,  and  crushes 
the  gnat.  He  soon  perceives  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed his  benefactor,  and,  as  the  only  recom- 
pense in  his  power,  erects  a  tomb  to  his  memory. 

Chap,  xxxvi.— A  king  having  educated  his 
three  sons  under  a  celebrated  philosopher,  inter, 
rogates  each  of  them  as  to  w  hat  kind  of  a  God 
he  should  prefer ;  for  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country  that  every  man  should  make  his  own 
choice  on  this  occasion.  The  eldest  chooses  Ju- 
piter for  his  pov.'er,  the  second  Jupiter  also  for 
his  wisdom,  the  third  Mercury  for  his  piety  and 
mercy.  The  king  recommends  a  Deity  who 
should  unite  all  these  properties,  and  who  is  com- 
pared to  Jesus  Christ,  &c. 
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Chap.  xlvi. — The  emperor  Alexander  made 
a  law  that  no  man  should  turn  a  flat-fish  on  his 
plate,  so  as  to  eat  the  other  side,  under  pain  of 
death ;  it  being  nevertheless  permitted  him  to 
ask  three  things  before  his  execution.  The  son 
of  an  offender  against  this  law  saves  his  father's 
life  by  his  ingenuity,  and  contrives  to  marry  the 
emperor's  daughter. 

Chap,  xlvii.— Alawwas  made  tiiat  if  any  child 
should  die,  or  even  be  hurt  by  the  negligence  of 
the  person  to  whose  care  it  were  committed,  such 
person  should  suffer  death.  A  knight  requested, 
as  a  reward  for  some  services,  that  he  might  have 
the  care  of  the  king's  son.  This  was  accordingly 
granted,  and  the  child  delivered  over  to  nurses. 
In  their  absence  at  a  fair,  a  wolf  entered  the 
house  and  carried  off  the  infant  towards  a  wood. 
A  shepherd  gathering  fruit  In  an  orchard  saw  the 
affair  and  gave  the  alarm.  The  child  was  re- 
covered,  but  not  till  it  had  received  a  bite  that 
left  a  mark  in  its  forehead.  When  the  king  had 
received  back  his  son,  he  discovered  the  wound 
and  menaced  the  knight  with  the  punishment  of 
the  law.  Tiie  knight  asserted  that  he  was  not 
a  God,  nor  able  to  controul  the  effect  of  nature. 
The  king  maintained  that  the  mark  was  not  natu- 
ral, but  produced  by  accident ;  and  the  knight 
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a!  length  confessed  (ho  fact  and  threw  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy.  He  was  only  injoined  to  do 
exclusive  homage  to  the  king,  and  taken  into 

In  the  moral,  God  is  the  maker  of  the  law. 
Ik  delivers  man's  soul  to  liim  i",irc  and  unspot- 
ted, to  be  nourished  in  deeds  of  virtue.  The 
ecclesiastics  arc  the  nurses,  who  instead  of  at- 
tending to  their  duty,  frequent  the  worldly  fairs 
of  wickedness  and  vanity.  The  wolf  is  the  Devil, 
who  seizes  the  sou!  a:n:  en Jeavtiurs  to  precipitate 
it  into  hell ;  but  the  pood  preacher,  sitting  in 
the  arbour  of  the  holy  scriptures,  gives  the  alarm, 
and  delivers  it  from  the  clutches  of  the  Devil,  &c. 

Chap,  xlyiii,- — This  story  has  been  given 
from  the  old  English  translation  in  manuscript, 
at  the  end  of  the  notes  to  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice.   See  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

Chap.  xux. — An  emperor  made  a  law  that 
whoever  violated  a  vjrgin  should  lose  both  his 

and  the  emperor,  notwithstanding  [he  entreaties 

*o  divide  the  loss  of  sight  with  the  aggressor. 

Chap.  l. — This  story  is  in  the  other  Gesta, 
but  differently  related.    A  king  on  some  do- 
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mcstic  difference  with  his  wife,  had  been  told  by 
her  that  one  only  of  his  three  sons  was  legitimate; 
but  which  of  them  was  so  she  refused  to  dis- 
cover.  This  gave  him  much  uneasiness;  and  his 
death  soon  afterwards  approaching,  he  called  his 
children  together,  and  declared  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses,  that  he  left  a  ring  which  had  very 
singular  properties  to  him  that  should  be  found 
to  be  his  lawful  son.  On  his  death  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  youths,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  refer  its  decision  to  the  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. He  immediately  ordered  that  the  dead 
body  of  the  father  should  be  taken  up  and  tied  to 
a  tree;  that  each  of  the  sons  should  shoot  an  ar- 
row at  it,  and  that  he  who  penetrated  the  deepest 
should  have  the  ring.  The  eldest  shot  first,  and 
the  arrow  went  far  into  the  body  ;  the  second 
shot  also,  and  deeper  than  the  other.  The 
youngest  son  stood  at  a  distance,  and  wept  bit- 
terly ;  but  the  king  said  to  him,  "Young  man, 
take  your  arrow  and  shoot  as  your  brothers  have 
done."  He  answered,  "  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
commit  so  great  a  crime.  I  would  not  for  the 
whole  world,  disfigure  the  body  of  my  father." 
The  king  said,  "  Without  doubt  you  are  his  son, 
and  the  others  only  bastards ;  to  you  therefore 
\  adjudge  the  ring." 
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This  story  has  been  entitled,  The  judgment  of 
Solomon,  and  is  probably  of  oriental  origin5.  It 
is  often  represented  in  that  illumination  which  in 
the  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  French  translation 
of  the  Bible  by  Gniars  des  Moulins  is  prefixed  to 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  although  the  story  it- 
self does  not  occur  in  that  bible,  nor  in  the  ori- 
ginal commentary  by  Petru  Comestor.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  favourite  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  was  often  related  from  the  pulpith. 
The  original  judgment  of  Solomon  in  the  first 
book  of  Kings  had  probably  reached  the  conti- 
nent of  India  at  some  very  early  period,  as  it  is 
imitated  in  the  following  story  which  occurs  in 
one  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pegu.  Two  women  went  out  together  to  bathe, 
each  accompanied  by  her  child.    Whilst  they 


i  See  Le  Grand,  Fabliaux  et  mules,  ii.  426,  who  quotes  . 
the  Tartarian  tola  for  a  similar  story. 

h  Sec  tbe  txempla  a!  Iho  end  of  the  Smnuul  UstTpvB, 
el.  ix.  de.  B.  Tim  Sermon ei  fralris  GuMm  Cartustensis, 
1494,  ilmo,  sig.  V.  y  b.  An  ancient  collection  of  Latin 
sermoniia  the  Hurl,  cull.  No.  S30.6".  See  likewise  A  cAris- 
len  enbrtafun  unto  cmWmoi/e  iBtsrin,  ct  the  end  of  The 
christen  state  of  matrimonye,  1J43,  12mo,  p.  28,  the  au- 
thor of  which  cites  the  Preccplarinm  Jahannis  Beets,  a 
German  preacher  about  1450;  and  Burton's  Unparilttlk-ll 
vmulki,  p.  21. 

2  c  2 
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were  in  the  water,  the  children  being  left  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  an  alligator  seized  one  of  them 
and  carried  it  away.  A  dispute  arose  between 
the  women  for  the  possession  of  the  remaining 
infant,  and  they  at  length  agreed  to  go  before 
the  judge.  To  determine  the  controversy  the 
judge  ordered  one  of"  the  women  to  lay  hold  of 
the  child's  head,  and  the  other  of  its  heels,  and 
thus  to  pull  for  it.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle, 
the  child  was  hurt,  and  cried  out)  one  of  the 
women  insia:i:ly  i]i;i;ti\l  l;u'  htild,  and  the  other 
carried  off  the  prize.  The  judge  ordered  her  to 
be  brought  back,  and  told  her  thai  as  she  had 
manifested  so  little  compassion  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  child,  shs  could  not  puswhly  be  Its  mother. 
The  infant  4vas  restored  to  the  other  woman'. 
There  is  another  ingenious  adjudication  by  the 
emperor  Claudius,  ^\u-ce!y  inferior  to  Solomon's. 


1  From  Maumndami  in  India  hf  John  Marshal/,  be- 
ginning Sep.  11th,  1078,  preserved  among  the  H.irleian 
MSS.  in  the  BKt»li  museum,  No.  4523.    Ho.  aboro  per. 

veller,  and  many  of  his  observations  on  die  manners  of  Hie 
Indians  would  lie  esn-edingly  well  worth  publishing. 
.Marshall  «ai  edu.ile;]  at  Cam!)!  idaii,  le.d  a  great  deiire  lo 
travel,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lord  Craven,  went  out  1 607, 
i.'u  th  In.lia  shij.  the  l.'ni.  ;.i  11,  ill  I::.:  rninp.Lji/s  seiviee. 
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A  woman  had  refused  to  acknowledge  her  son  ; 
and,  the  arguments  on  each  side  being  doubtful, 

ried.  The  mother  was  compelled  to  a  confession. 
See  Sueton.  in  Claud,  cap.  15. 

Chap.  li. — Archil  bus,  a  Roman  emperor  of 
an  elegant  person  snd  lolsy  siruiiro,  was  desirous 
to  have  a  shirt  made  by  the  hands  of  a  pure  and 
spotless  virgin,  in  such  a  skilful  and  subtile  man- 
ner as  to  prolong  the  duration  of  his  life.  After 
ihc  strictest  search  no  such  virgin  could  be  found ; 
or  at  least,  says  the  story,  no  female  whose  talents 
were  competent  to  the  task.  Some  time  after- 
wards the  emperor  walking  in  his  orchard,  and 
meditating  on  the  above  matter,  was  accosted  by 
a  certain  person  who  told  him  that  he  believed 
there  was  one  young  woman  remaining  in  the 
country  who  was  in  all  respects  capable  of  per- 
forming what  he  desired.  A  messengef  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  by  the  emperor  on  this 
pleasing  mission,  with  instructions  to  salute  the 
lady  most  honourably  on  his  part,  and  to  present 
her  with  a  particular  piece  of  cloth  three  inches 
only  in  length  and  breadth,  and  to  request  that 
she  would  convert  it  into  the  shirt  required  ;  with 
a  promise  that  if  she  succeeded,  she  should  be- 
come his  wife.    The  messenger  faithfully  cxe- 
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culed  his  instructions ;  but  when  the  damsel  saw 
the  cloth,  she  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  with 
such  a  quantity  to  make  a  shin  that  would  fit  the 
emperor  in  the  manner  required,  but  undertook, 
not  withstanding  to  make  one  according  to  the 
best  of  her  ability.  When  the  emperor  heard  the 
answer  he  sent  a  pure  and  handsome  vessel  to 
the  lady,  in  which  she  manufactured  a  shirt  that 
gave  him  satisfaction.  He  performed  his  promise 
and  married  her.  This  very  silly  and  obscure 
story  is  allegorized  into  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Chap.  liv. — Is  also  in  the  other  Getla,  but 
here  related  with  much  greater  variety  of  circum- 
stance, and  in  all  respects  improved.  The  story- 
has  been  very  properly  termed  by  Mr.  Warton, 
a  beautiful  one  ;  but  he  has  not  been  equally  ac- 
curate in  his  statement  that  "  Occlcve  has  literally 
followed  the  book  before  us  (i.  e.  the  original 
Gesta,)  and  has  even  translated  into  English 
prose  the  moralisation  annexed."  Occleve's  im- 
mediate model  was  our  English  Gesla ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  he  might  even  be  the  translator 
of  it ;  the  moralisation  also  is  entirely  different. 

who  lias  iiilu.Tv.isi  ]  ill,  Lib  till  tie  poem. 
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Mr.  Warton  has  omitted  to  notice  that  this  story 
corresponds  with  that  of  Fortunatus;  which, 
unless  itself  of  oriental  origin,  might  have  been 
taken  from  it1. 

Chap.  lvi. — An  emperor  who  had  only  a 
daughter,  hunting  one  day  b  a  forest,  lost  his  way, 
and  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  cottage  of  i 
forester.  He  was  kindly  and  hospitably  received, 
and  after  taking  some  refreshment,  retired  to  rest 
without  disclosing  to  the  man  who  he  was.  As 
he  lay  in  bed  he  thought  he  heard  a  voice  that 
said  to  him,  "  take,  take,  take;"  presently  after, 
another  that  cried,  "give,  give,  give,"  and  then 
a  third  that  still  more  emphatically  pronounced 
these  words, "  fly,  fly,  fly  ;  for  this  night  a  child  is 
born  who  shall  succeed  to  your  empire."  When  he 
arose  in  the  morning,  he  enquired  of  the  forester 
if  any  child  had  been  born  during  the  night,  who 
informed  him  that  his  wife  had  just  been  delivered 


'One  reason  for  suspecting  it  might  have  originnted  in  the 
East  is  that  it  forms  ilie  subject  of  one  of  the  old  French 
fabliaux,  many  of  which  came  in  with  the  Crusades.  Sea 
Sinner,  Catal.  des  MSS.  dt  Btrnt,  in.  38o.  It  has  been 
likewise  imitated  by  La  Kiirpe  in  his  Piedde  lei.  Soma 
traces  of  R'sniLbkiua-  mr..  lis  n  .  i ;  1 1 : 1  in  tin'  stories  of  Ahmed, 
and  the  enchanted  karic  in  the  Arabian  nights  entertain. 
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of  a  son.  The  emperor  then  discovered  himself, 
examined  a  mark  on  the  child's  forehead,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  should  send  for  it  the  next  day, 
as  he  designed  to  have  it  bred  up  at  his  court. 
On  his  return  home  he  directed  some  confidential 
servants  to  take  away  the  child  from  the  forester's 
cottage,  to  put  it  to  death,  and  to  bring  back  its 
heart,  that  he  might  be  satisfied  that  his  orders 
were  obeyed.  A  contention  arose  among  the 
domestics  about  destroying  the  infant™,  and  one 
more  humane  than  the  rest,  proposed  the  killing 
of  a. pig  in  its  stead,  ard  ddiy;:ii;ig  the  heart  to 
the  king.  This  was  at  length  acceeded  to  by  the 
others.  The  child  was  wrapped  up  in  some  linen, 
and  placed  in  a  hollow  tree  for  present  shelter. 
When  the  emperor  received  the  supposed  heart  of 
the  child  he  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and  mocked  the 
idle  dreams  that  had  tormented  him.  Shortly 
after,  as  an  earl  was  hunting  in  the  above  forest, 
the  dogs  discovered  the  child,  which  was  taken 
home  and  committed  to  [he  care  of  the  earl's  wife, 
whom  he  prevailed  on  10  acluiowlege  it  as  their 
own,  and  to  give  out  that  she  had  just  been  de- 
livered of  it.    When  thirteen  years  had  elapsed 


»  Tim  foe-idem  fin-,  Wi  imruJuctd  into  the  poimlar  old 
ballad  of  The  c&i&kn  ia  Ikevrnd. 
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from  (his  lime,  the  emperor  proclaimed  a  great 
feast,  to  which,  among  others,  the  earl  was  in- 
vited, who  carried  tiia  buy  with  him  as  a  squire 
to  attend  his  person.  When  the  youth  came  into 
the  presence  of  the  emperor,  the  latter  instantly 
perceived  the  mark  on  his  forefiead,  and  in  great 
anger  interrogated  tin:  c'u  l  f»  strictly  that  he  con- 
fessed the  manner  in  which  he  had  discovered 
the  child.  But  the  emperor's  indignation  was 
still  more  excited  against  the  servants  whom 
he  had  employed.  He  sent  fur  them  and  com- 
manded them  on  their  oaths  to  speak  the  truth. 
The  emperor,  now  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the 
youth,  informed  the  carl  that  he  -should  retain 
him  at  his  court,  and  that  he  himself  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home.  It  happened  that  at  this 
time  the  empress  was  in  a  foreign  kingdom  with 
her  daughter.  The  emperor  therefore  sent  the 
youth  to  her  with  a  letter  in  which  he  command- 
ed her  to  cause  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
most  cruel  and  ignominious  manner.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  his  journey,  the  poor  young  man 
came  to  the  castle  of  a  knight  whom  he  humbly 
entreated  to  afford  him  lodging ;  and  being  hos- 
■  pitably  received,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
placing  near  him  a  box  in  which  he  had  deposited 
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the  letter.  The  knight  accidentally  seeing  the 
box,  became  anxious  to  know  ils  contents  ;  and 
having  opened  it  immediately  perceived  t!ie  em- 
peror's signet.  This  he  very  carefully  put  aside, 
and  reading  the  letter,  was  moved  with  com- 
passion for  the  youth.  He  immediately  resolved 
to  save  his  life,  and  substituted  another  letter,  in 
which  the  king  was  made  to  direct  the  empress 
to  marry  her  daughter  to  the  young  man  with 
great  solemnity,  and  to  detain  him  with  Iter  until 
he  should  himself  arrive.  This  letter  w  as  deli- 
vered to  the  empress,  and  the  supposed  directions 
of  the  emperor  complied  with.  The  youth  by  his 
deportment  cnpp; r!u;  ilII c [ : ■  :i;s  nl  di.  S , : : l i ■  .•- 
rime  afterwards  the  emperor  resolved  to  visit  the 
empress,  and  on  his  arrival  she  went  out  to  meet 
him  accompanied  by  her  children.  As  soon  as 
the  emperor  ;iw  the  young  mail,  he  again  if. 
rt>j;i::zri1  him.  ai-d,  l:i-!rj  -ir. :  hi.  wife  with  looks 
of  fury  and  indignation,  he  demanded  of  her 
why  she  hid  omitted  tt>  obey  his  commands.  She 
maintained  that  they  had  been  obeyed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  youth  in  thcii  daughter,  who 
then  stood  before  him,  and,  as  she  perceived, 
with  child.  The  anger  of  the  emperor  was  now 
mitigated,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  The  will  of  the 
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Lord  be  done,  for  I  see  it  is  in  vain  to  oppose 
it."  He  saluted  his  children  with  great  affection, 
and  they  succeeded  happily  to  his  throne. 

Chap.  lkii. — Cornelius  seduces  an  emperor's 
daughter,  murders  her  infant,  and  abandons  her. 
The  emperor  expostulates  to  no  purpose.  He 
then  proclaims  a  tournament  in  which  the  wicked 
knight  is  overcome.  The  princess  is  brought 
back  to  her  father. 

Chap,  ixviii. — An  emperor  in  his  old  age 
foolishly  miirrii  J  :i  v:v,!;i^  wile,  who  carried  on  an 
intrigue  with  a  certain  knight.  He  resolved  to 
make  a  journey  to  the  Holy  land,  and,  setting 
out  immediately,  left  his  kingdom  in  the  custody 
of  the  empress  and  his  nobles.  The  captain  of 
the  ship  in  which  he  embarked,  having  received 
a  large  bribe  for  the  purpose,  threw  the  unfor- 
tunate emperor  into  the  sea,  and  returned  home 
with  the  news  of  his  death,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  wicked  empress.  The  old  monarch,  who  had 
been  a  good  swimmer  from  his  youth,  fortunately 
reached  an  island  which  he  found  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beasts.  The  third  day  after  his  arrival, 
he  saw  in  a  w-ood  a  young  lion  fighting  with  a 
strong  and  full-grown  leopard;  and  compassion- 
ating the  lion,  who  was  nearly  overpowered  by 
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his  adversary,  he  drew  his  sword  and  hilled  the 

that  he  had  hunted,  which  the  emperor  dressed 
by  means  of  a  fire  that  he  contrived  to  make. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  as  he  was  one  day 
walking  on  the  shore,  he  perceived  a  ship,  and 
making  signals  of  distress,  was  taken  on  board. 
The  faithful  lion  plunged  after  him  into  the  sea, 
and  swam  by  the  side  of  the  vessel,  till  some  of  the 
sailors,  perceiving  that  he  was  exhausted  with  fa. 
tigue  and  about  to  sink,  lifted  hini  into  the  ship. 
On  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  own  kingdom  he 
handsomely  rewarded  the  captain,  and  proceeded 
to  his  palace  accompanied  by  the  lion.  When 
he  arrived  there,  he  heard  the  sound  of  musical 
instruments,  and  perceived  other  demonstrations 
of  joy.  On  enquiry  he  learned  that  the  empress 
had  been  just  married,  and  that  his  subjects  be- 
lieved he  had  perished  in  his  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  fie  then  applied  to  one  of  the  domestics 
of  the  palace  to  report  him  to  the  new  emperor 
as  a  minstrel  newly  arrived,  and  to  request  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  entertain  him  with  the 
tricks  of  his  lion.  He  was  ordered  to  appear 
before  the  new  sovereign  ;  whom  the  lion  no 
sooner  beheld  than  he  instantly  tore  him  in  pieces, 
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and  immediately  afterwards  the  empress.  The 

preparing  to  make  ihelr  ['scayse,  when  the  em- 
peror discovered  himself,  and  desired  them  io 
lay  aside  their  fear,  as  the  vengeance  of  God 
had  been  accomplished.  After  relating  his  ad- 
ventures, he  reassumed  his  government. 

Chap,  i.xx.— Josias,  a  warlike  king,  was 
married  to  the  king  of  Apulia's  daughter,  who 
kid  vmved  she  \wuld  unite  heistlf  to  that  man 
only  who  had  obtained  the  victory  in  all  his  bat- 
tles. Walking  cne  in  bis  garden  he  saw 
it  written  in  a  star,  that  he  should  undertake  as 
many  wars  for  the  love  of  Christ  as  he  had  for 
that  of  his  lady,  10  whom  he  communicated  the 
vision.  She  was  extremely  afflicted  at  the  news, 
and  threatened  to  destroy  herself  and  the  infant 
in  her  womb,  but  was  comforted  by  her  husband 
with  a  promise  of  returning,  as  soon  as  he  had 
conquered  all  the  enemies  of  Christ.  He  then 
departed  in  company  with  Tirius,  a  valiant  knight 
to  whom  he  was  nit.u-L'd.  and  t'li.'v  shortly  arrived 
in  Ethiopia.  The  king  desired  his  friend  to  remain 
there,  and  subdue  the  country,  whilst  he  should 
accomplish  other  conquest*.  Tii  ius  requested  of 
the  king  that  he  would  send  him  occasional 
tidings  of  himself,  and  directiuns  how  to  act  in 
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his  absence.  This  was  promised  ;  and  the  knight 
received  at  the  same  time  a  ring  from  his  master, 
as  a  pledge  whereby  to  remember  him.  The 
king  took  his  departure,  and  went  to  the  Holy 
Land.  In  his  absence  a  certain  tyrant  named 
Acharon,  made  war  against  Tirius ;  and  finding 
it  impossible  to  subdue  him,  accused  him  of 
treason  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  deprived  him 
of  all  his  possessions,  so  that  he  became  very 
poor  and  w  as  obliged  to  beg  his  bread.  Josias 
soon  afterwards  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
Ethiopia,  in  (he  character  of  a  pilgrim,  and  by 
chance  met  Tirius.  uhom  he  in  mediately  recog- 
nized, but  remained  himself  unknown.  He  put 
many  questions  to  his  friend  who  related  to  him 
his  misfortunes,  and  added,  that  he  was  in  daily 
expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  his  own  sove- 
reign, whose  token  he  still  preserved,  and  whom 
he  described  as  the  better  half  of  his  soul.  Josias 
told  him  that  he  had  travelled  far  on  account  of 
the  love  he  also  bore  to  the  same  person;  that  he 
was  exceedingly  f aligned,  and  requested  of  him 
to  sk  down  that  he  uiiytu  i  i-iiuse  his  head  on  his 
bosom.  Tirius  answered,  that  he  would  do  this 
and  much  more  for  him.  Whilst  Josias  was 
asleep,  a  white  weasel  issued  from  his  mouth,  and 
proceeding  towards  a  mountain,  walked  round  it. 
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It:  then  returned,  and  again  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  king.  Tirius  wondered  much  at  this,  and 
when  the  king  incoki.:  was  njtei,ro;j:at<.d  as  to  what 
lie  had  seen.  Josias,  on  being  informed,  said, 
"  Let  us  go  to  the  mountain,  perhaps  we  may 
behold  more  wonders."  On  their  coming  to  a 
hollow  place  in  the  mountain,  they  found  a  dra- 
gon lying  dead,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  in 
his  belly,  and  a  sharp  sword,  on  which  was  in- 
scribed, "  By  my  power,  and  wiih  the  king's 
assistance,  the  kiuVht  Tirius  shall  once  more 
possess  his  lands."  Josias  then  discovered  him- 
self to  his  friend,  who  fell  on  the  ground  and 
kissed  his  feet.  The  king  gave  all  the  gold  to 
Tirius,  but  jeserved  the  sword  for  himself,  and 
commanded  the  knight  not  to  disclose  who  he 
was  until  they  should  have  accomplished  their 
purpose.  Josias  then  proceeded  in  his  pilgrim's 
habit  to  the  king's  palace,  where  he  found  the 
ryrant  Acharon,  and  sat  himself  down  before  the 
largest  table.  The  king  enquired  of  him  whence 
he  came  and  what  tidings  he  brought.  The  pil- 
grim answered,  "  I  come  from  the  Holy  Land, 
where  many  persons  recommend  your  soul  to 
Christ  for  having  despoiled  a  worthy  knight  of 
Ms  lands,  on  the  lying  accusation  of  a  tyrant." 
Acharon  then  exclaimed,  "  Why  hast  thou  ut- 
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tered  these  things  i  I  would  thou  wcrt  able  fo 
defend  thyself,  that  I  might  fight  with  thee." 
The  pilgrim  requested  leave  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, which  the  king  granted,  and  promised 
that  if  he  obiamed  ;hu  victory  lie  should  not  only 
receive  all  the  lost  lands  of  the  knight,  but  be 
made  the  second  man  in  his  kingdom.  The  day 
of  battle  was  appointed,  and  the  combatants  re- 
spectively niaiiii;iint'd  the  contest  with  consider- 
able valour.  At  length  Acharon,  exhausted  with 
faugue,  was  about  to  yield,  when  he  said  to  the 
pilgrim,  "  You  are  doubtless  a  generous  adver- 
sary, I  die  with  thirst ;  suffer  me  to  go  once  to 
the  river  and  drink."  The  pilgrim  acquiesced  on 
the  like  conditions  for  himself.  When  Acharon 
had  quenched  his  thirst,  his  strength  returned  ; 

the  water,  into  which  he  plunged  and  assuaged 
his  thirst.  Having  recovered  his  strength,  the 
battle  was  coniinued  till  the  evening;  and  when 
Acharon  was  once  more  about  to  yield  the  vie- 
tory,  the  king  parted  the  combatants,  and  ap- 
pointed the  next  day  to  renew  the  battle.  At 
night  the  king  sent  lor  the  pilgrim,  commended 
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his  valour,  and  desired  his  daughter  to  rake  him 

saries,  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  the 
combat  on  the  following  day.  The  damsel  then 
led  him  to  a  chamber;  bathed  him"1,  prepared 
his  supper  ;  and  afterwards  placed  him  in  a  bed 
with  four  fect,  so  that  it  could  be  easily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  In  the  mean  time  Acharon 
called  together  his  four  sons,  all  of  them  robust 
young  men ;  told  them  of  the  danger  his  life 
would  be  in  if  he  should  renew  the  contest  with 
the  pilgrim  on  the  ensuing  day,  and  prevailed 
with  them  to  seize  him  in  his  chamber  whilst  he 
slept,  and  throw  him  into  the  sea.  It  happened 
that  a  fisherman  from  his  vessel  perceived  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  the  floating  bed,  and  to  his 
great  astonishment  a  man  lying  upon  it.  Josias 
also  awoke,  and  wondered  much  at  seeing  the 
stars  over  his  head.  The  fisherman  cried  out  to 
the  king,  and  the  king  to  him  for  assistance, 

This  was  a  common  practice  in  [lie  limes  of  chivalry, 
and  many  example  ■.!  :r  k'lin.l  in  ;,l.i.vu(  luiiuiici^ 

The  ladies  not  only  ;is,i,u-d  iu  bathing  ihe  knights,  after  the 
fatigues  of  battle,  but  administered  proper  medicines  to  heal 
their  wounds.  Similar  instances  occur  in  Ihe  writings  of 
Homer.  In  the  Odyssey,  Polycaate,  one  of  the  daughters 
ofNestor,  bathes Telemachus ;  and  it  appeals  that  Hetei 
herself  had  perlortned  the  like  office  for  Ulysses. 
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tilling  Iiim  that  he  was  the  person  who  had  the 
Jay  before  been  engaged  in  combat  with  the  ty- 
rant. The  fisherman  took  him  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  afterwards  to  his  dwelling,  where  he  ' 
was  again  put  to  bed.  On  the  morrow  Acliaron 
armed  himself  and  went  to  the  palace,  exclaim- 
ing aloud,  "  Bring  forth  the  traitor  pilgrim,  that 
I  may  this  day  present  his  head  to  our  lord  the 
king."  When  the  princess  was  ordered  by  h^r 
father  to  awake  the  pilgrim,  she  was  astonished 
lo  find  him  gone,  together  with  the  bed ;  and 
when  the  king  heard  the  strange  news  he  was 
much  grieved,  for  he  loved  the  pilgrim,  and 
detested  the  tyrant.  The  fisherman  at  length 
apposed,  and  ivht;'.!  wh;-.\  kid  happened.  Josias- 
relumed  to  tlie  palace,  armed  himself,  once  more 
attacked  his  adversary,  who  was  by  this  time 
quite  dejected,  and  cutting  oil"  his  head,  presented 
it  to  the  king.  He  was  then  desired  to  name  the 
reward  that  he  wished  for,  when  he  requested 
that  the  lands  which  Tirius  had  acquired  by  his 
valour  might  be  again  restored  to  him.  Josias 
afterwards  took  leave  of  his  friend,  returned  to 
his  own  kingdom,  and  ended  his  days  in  peace™*. 


The  incident  of  llic  \iva=el  in  [hi*  ilury  is  i[unilb.tly 
IxiTTiiu'ed  from  a  similar  rci.ili™  in  tlie  chronicle  of  Heli. 
nandm,  a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century ;  from  wbtch  it  is  ii> 
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Chap,  lxxl— An  emperor  committed  the 
education  of  hie  only  son  to  one  of  his  knights, 
who  had  obtained  the  victory  at  a  tournament. 
The  child  was  placed  in  a  chamber,  round  which 
the  seven  liberal  sciences  were  depicted,  so  that 
when  he  lay  awake  in  bed  he  could  be  ga- 
thering all  kinds  of  knowledge.  Near  the  bed 
■was  a  fountain,  in  which  the  child  could  bathe, 
and  beyend  the  fountain  a  window  to  admit  the 
sun.  It  happened  that  a  bear,  finding  the  door 
open,  entered  the  chamber  and  washed  himself 
in  the  fountain,  so  that  the  water  was  much  infec- 
ted with  his  filth.  Tin:  ku:.-lit  iiud  hi.-;  v.ik'  loon 
afterwards  drank  of  the  fountain,  and  became 
leprous.  An  eagle  also  flew  in  at  the  window, 
and  carried  off  the  king's  son.  At  length  a  skil- 
ful physician  was  consulted,  who  cured  the  parties 
of  their  leprosy,  and  instructed  them  how  to  re- 
cover the  child. 

Chap,  lxxii. — A  king  hears  the  song  of  a 
nightingale.  He  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  it 
means;  and,  applying  to  a  wise  knight,  is  inform- 
ed that,  it  directs  him  to  seek  three  things,  viz. 
joy  without  sorrow,  abundance  without  want, 


serled  in  Wierus  /);■  /.nciiyiii  ilicmwiin,  lib.  i.  cap.  14, 
HID  illation  of  tbe  devil. 
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and  light  without  darkness.  The  king  sets  out 
in  pursuit  of  them,  and  arrives  in  a  kingdom 
where  the  sovereign  was  just  dead,  leaving  his 
throne  to  his  sister.  She  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
royal  traveller  and  offers  him  marriage.  Here 
the  sLory  is  discontinued,  but  the  narrator  refers  to 
chap.  iv.  as  containing  the  same  matter. 

Ch.ip.  lxxvii. — In  the  castle  of  an  emperor 
was  a  fountain,  rhc  water  of  which  had  the  pro- 
perty of  curing  drunkenness.  To  this  vice,  which 
the  emperor  particularly  detested,  one  of  his 
knights,  named  Ydronicus,  was  much  addicted  ; 
but  whenever  he  perceived  the  consequences  of 
his  intemperance,  he  repaired  to  the  fountain, 
and  drinking  a  hearty  draught,  recovered  him- 
self in  such  a  manner  that  the  emperor,  who  was 
extremely  attached  to  him,  had  never  yet  dis- 
covered his  failing.  It  happened  that  the  empe- 
ror had  found  a  bird  in  his  forest  which  sang 
so  sweetly,  that,  being  fond  of  melody,  he  re- 
paired daily  to  the  spot  to  hear  it.  The  parti- 
cular attention  which  the  emperor  bestowed  on 
these  two  favourites  had  excited  the  envy  of  his 
courtiers,  among  whom  one  wiser  than  the  rest 
at  length  undertook  their  ruin.  He  first  sealed 
up  the  fountain,  so  that  when  Ydronicus  next 
became  intoxicated  he  was  deprived  of  his  usual 
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remedy ;  and  the  emperor,  perceiving  his  condi- 
tion, was  filled  with  indignation,  and  instantly 
decreed  his  banishment.  The  insidious  courtier 
then  repaired  10  the  forest ;  and  watching  atten- 
tively the  motions  of  the  bird,  perceived  that 
her  mate  often  came  to  visit  her,  but  that  in  his 
absence  she  committed  infidelities  with  strange 
birds,  and  then  bathing  herself  in  an  adjacent 
well,  deceived  her  mate  on  his  return.  He  there- 
fore closed  up  the  well,  and  the  unfaithful  bird 
being  soon  detected  by  her  mate,  he  tore  her  to 
pieces.  The  latter  part  of  this  story  seems  bor- 
rowed from  the  last  chapter  of  the  original  Gata. 

Chap,  lxxviii,< — 'A  law  was  made  at  Rome, 
that  no  man  should  marry  for  beauty,  but  for 
riches  only,  and  that  no  woman  should  be  united 
to  a  poor  man,  unless  he  should  by  some  means 
acquire  wealth  equal  to  her  own.  A  certain 
poor  knight  solicited  the  hand  of  a  rich  lady, 
but  she  reminded  him  of  the  law,  and  desired  him 
to  use  the  best  means  of  complying  with  it,  in 
order  to  effect  their  union.  He  departed  in  great 
sorrow,  and  after  much  enquiry,  was  informed 
of  a  rich  duke  who  had  been  blind  from  the  day 
of  his  birth.  Him  he  resolved  to  murder,  and 
obtain  his  wealth;  but  found  that  he  was  protect- 
ed in  the  day-time  by  several  armed  domestics, 
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and  at  night  hy  the  vigilance  of  a  faithful  dog. 
He  contrived  however  to  kill  the  dog  with  an 
arrow,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  master, 
with  whose  money  he  returned  to  the  lady.  He 
informed  her  that  he  had  accomplished  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  being  interrogated  how  this  had  been 
done  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  he  related  all  that 
had  happened.  The  lady  desired,  before  the 
marriage  should  take  place,  that  he  would  go  to 
the  spot  where  the  duke  was  buried,  lay  himself 
on  his  tomb,  listen  to  what  he  might  hear,  and 
then  report  it  to  her.  The  knight  armed  himself, 
and  went  accordingly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  ho  heard  a  voice  saying,  "  O  duke,  that 
lies!  here,  what  askest  thou  that  I  can  do  for 
theef"  The  answer  was,  *'  O  Jesus,  thou  up- 
right  judge,  all  that  I  require  is  vengeance  for 
my  blood  unjustly  spilt."  The  voice  rejoined, 
"  Thirty  years  from  this  time  thy  wish  shall  be 
fulfilled."  The  knight,  extremely  terrified,  re- 
turned with  the  news  to  the  lady.  She  reflected 
that  thirty  years  were  a.  long  petiod,  and  re- 
solved on  the  marriage.  During  the  whole  of 
the  above  time  the  parties  remained  in  perfect 
happiness. 

When  the  thirty  years  were  nearly  elapsed, 
the  knight  built  a  very  strong  castle,  and  over 
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one  of  the  gales,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  caused 

thef  ollowing  verses  to  be  written  ! 

"  In  my  distress,  religion's  aid  I  sought ; 
But  my  distress  iL'iiL:v'il,  r  !:'■!■!  il  nuii^lif. 
Tlie  *df  was  sick,  a  lamb  he  secmM  to  be  t 
But  health  lestor'ii,  the  wolf  agai.i  we  see.1' 

Interrogated  as  10  the  meaning  of  these  enig- 
sr.;uii?;il  the  knight  at  once  explained  them 

by  relating  his  own  story,  and  added  that  in 
tight  days  time  the  thirty  years  would  expire. 
He  invited  all  his  friends  to  a  feast  at  that  period ; 
and  when  the  day  was  arrived,  the  guests  placed 
at  table,  and  the  minstrels  attuning  their  instru. 
nients  of  music,  a  beautiful  bird  flew  in  at  the 
window  and  began  to  sing  with  uncommon  sweet- 
ness. The  knight  listened  attentively,  and  said, 
"  J  fear  this  bird  prognosticates  misfortune."  He 
then  took  his  bow,  and  shot  an  arrow  into  it  in 
the  presence  of  all  the  company.  Instantly  the 
castle  divided  in  two  pans,  and,  with  the  knight, 
his  wife,  and  all  who  were  lit  ii,  v.  ",3  [ireiripiiLiit'd 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  the  infernal  regions.  The 
story  adds,  that  on  the  spot  where  the  castle 
stood,  there  is  now  a  spacious  lake,  on  which  no 
substance  whatever  floats,  but  is  immediately 
plunged  to  the  bottom. 

Chap,  lxxix. — The  emperor  Miremius  had 
an  only  son,  on  whose  birth  the  wise  men  being 
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consulted  as  to  Iiis  future  destiny,  declared  thai 
he  would  not  live  except  lie  were  brought  up  for 
seven  years  under-ground,  where  the  light  of 
the  sun  could  never  come.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  the 
young  prince  was  taken  out  of  his  subterraneous 
confinement,  and  became  the  admiration  of  all 
men  for  his  virtues  and  iroe.il  disposition.  Indue 
time  he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Hungary.  At  each  corner  of  the  nuptial  bed 
was  placed  a  little  dog  to  watch,  and  near  it  a 
buriiinj  h'.iup,  which  by  the  emperor's  special 
command  was  to  be  lighted  only  by  the  hands  of 
a  pure  virgin.  The  prince  coming  one  night  into 
tlte  chamber  found  the  lamp  extinguished,  and 
made  a  solemn  vow  that  he  would  never  more 
enter  the  bed  until  the  lamp  were  rekindled ;  but 
after  many  enquiries  no  virgin  could  be  found 
for  the  purpose.  The  prince  determined  to  make 
search  himself,  and  taking  rifled  ionate  leave  of 
his  wili',  proceeded  on  his  expedition.  He  pre- 
sently overtook  a  lion,  whose  foot  had  been 
wounded  by  a  thorn,  which  he  extracted,  and 
the  animal  followed  him.  Arriving  at  the  castle 
of  a  king  who  hail  a  virgin  daughter,  the  prince 
fell  in  love  with  and  demanded  her  in  marriage. 
The  king  consented,  en  cotuiitii in  that  he  would 
destroy  a  horrible  dragon,  who  had  nearly  de- 
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voured  all  !hc  sheep  and  oxen  in  the  country, 
and  for  whose  future  supply  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  draw  lots  in  the  king's  own  family. 
The  prince  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  wailed 
till  the  period  arrived  when  the  lot  had  fallen  on 
the  king's  daughter.  He  then  became  exceed- 
ingly terrified,  but  ventured  to  attack  the  dragon, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  destroying  him,  when 
the  lion  came  to  his  assist  wiia;,  and  speedily  killed 
his  adversary.  The  virgin  was  delivered  to  the 
prince,  who  took  her  home  to  his  wife.  The 
lamp  was  rckindk-J.  to  tbi'  yjiM  joy  of  the  parties, 
and  the  virgin  treated  with  all  possible  kindness 
and  attention.  The  dog  and  the  lamp  in  this 
story  are  introduced  in  chap.  i.  of  the  other 
Gesta,  but  the  tales  have  nothing  else  in  common. 

.Chap.  lxxx. — There  wasa  law  at  Rome,  that 
every  woman  at  her  purification  should  write 
some  words  on  the  church  door,  for  the  edifi- 
cation of  the  people,  and  then  return  home  with 
due  solemnity.  The  empress  on  this  occasion 
writes,  "  I  am  ;t  king  ijcvuni;^  liie  age  ;  ali  the 
world  is  mine."  Some  rime  afterwards  a  noble 
lady  attended  by  several  musicians  comes  to  be 
purified.  She  inscribes  on  the  door,  "  I  am  an 
infant  at  the  breast,  whose  milk  is  wine,"  and 
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returns  home  to  prepare  a  feast.  The  empress 
is  much  offended  and  sends  for  her.  She  pro- 
cures two  serpents,  and  compels  the  lady  to 
suckle  them,  &c.  The  substance  of  this  story  is 
incorporated  with  the  old  ballad  of  "  A  warning 
piece  to  England,  or  the  fall  of  queen  Eleanor"." 

Chap,  lxxxi. — A  city  is  infested  with  dra- 
gons and  other  venomous  animals  that  destroy 
the  inhabitants.  A  philosopher  advises  the  em- 
peror to  hang  a  live  lion  on  a  cross,  and  thus 
terrify  the  other  creatures  from  molesting  the 
city. 

Chap,  lxxxii. — A  law  was  made,  that  if  any 
one  could  escape  from  prison  and  fly  to  the  king's 
palace  he  should  receive  protection.  An  im- 
prisoned knight  is  visited  by  a  bird,  who  leaves  a 
precious  stone,  by  the  touch  of  which  his  fetters 
are  loosed  and  he  escapes,  &c. 

Chap,  lxxxiv. — A  tlispiito  a:i^L'  between 
the  three  sons  of  an  emperor  respecting  the  suc- 
cession. The  nobles  decided  that  they  should 
run  a  race  on  horseback,  and  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  should  inherit  the  throne.    A  cun- 
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ning  servant  of  one  of  the  princes  contrived  that 
his  master  should  win,  by  placing  in  the  horse's 
way  a  mare  that  he  remembered.  This  is  the 
well-known  story  of  Darius. 

Chap.  xc. — Of  a  law  that  whoever  violated  a 
virgin  without  making  atonement  lo  her  father 
within  a  certain  time  should  suffer  death. 

Chap.  xcii. — Of  a  madman  who  tore  his 
flesh  every  day,  and  was  poisoned  by  his  father. 

Chap,  zciii. — An  empress  falls  in  love  with 
a  young  knight ;  and  becoming  extremely  sick, 
the  physicians  inform  her  husband  (hat  there  is 
no  mode  of  cure,  but  the  bathing  her  with  the 
knight's  blood. 

Chap.  xciy.— A  poor  man  is  promoted  by 
an  emperor  to  great  honours,  but  soon  becomes 
proud,  and  rebels  against  his  sovereign.  He  is 
banished  with  his  accomplices.  These  invite 
their  successors  to  a  poisoned  banquet.  The 
emperor  is  recommended  by  his  son  to  apply  to 
a  damsel  who  possesses  a  well  with  miraculoue 
powers.  By  means  of  its  water  the  dead  men 
are  restored  to  life.  The  prince  is  rewarded  with 
a  crown  of  gold. 

Chap,  xcvii, — Jonatlias,  having  contrived  to 
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keep  fire  and  water  in  his  house,  at  a  time  when 
his  fellow  citizens  had  been  plundered  of  them 
by  a  tyrant  named  Eulopius,  is  rewarded  by 
having  the  education  of  the  emperor  of  Rome's 
son  committed  to  him.  He  builds  a  chamber  for 
the  young  prince,  and  causes  various  images  and 
inscriptions  to  be  placed  in  it,  which  keep  him 
attentive  to  ids  charge.  He  is  finally  promoted 
to  great  honour. 

Chat,  xcviii. — The  emperor  Martin  had 
brought  up  his  nephew  Fulgentius  as  his  page 
and  cup-bearer ;  but  his  steward  soon  became 
envious  of  the  young  man,  and  resolved  to  effect 
his  ruin.  For  this  purpose  he  prevailed  on  the 
emperor  to  believe  that  Fulgentius  had  ungrate- 
fully circulated  many  ill  reports  of  him,  and  par- 
ticularly that  he  was  leprous  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  approach  his  person  or  ad- 
minister his  drink  to  him.  He  then  went  to  the 
young  man,  related  to  him  that  the  emperor  had 
made  great  complaint  of  the  foulness  of  his  breath, 
and  advised  him,  when  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  to  take  special  care  to  tum  his  head 
aside.  The  innocent  Fulgentius  pursued  this 
insidious  counsel,  and,  the  emperor's  anger  being 
excited,  he  struck  his  nephew  violently  on  the 
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breast,  and  drove  him  from  his  presence.  He 
then  consulted  with  the  stewatd  how  he  should 
deprive  the  youth  of  life ;  and  it  was  settled  that 
some  men  who  lived  near  at  hand,  and  kept  a 
furnace  to  burn  stones  fur  cement,  should  im- 
mediately be  directed  to  throw  into  their  fire, 
without  the  least  ceremony,  that  person  who 
should  come  early  on  the  morrow,  and  desire 
them  to  fulfil  rho  imwrar's  commands.  Mea- 
sures were  then  taken  that  Fulgentius  should  be 
the  victim  ;  but  in  his  progress  to  the  lime-kiln 
he  was  induced  by  the  sound  of  a  church  bell  to 
deviate  from  his  road,  and  attend  the  celebration 
of  the  mass.  During  the  service  he  fell  asleep, 
and  when  it  was  finished  no  efforts  of  the  priest 
could  for  a  very  considerable  time  awake  him. 
In  the  mean  while  the  steward,  solicitous  to  hear 
of  the  young  man's  death,  repaired  to  the  spot, 
and  inquiring  if  the  emperor's  commands  had 
been  executed,  was  r.r/.'.-d  by  ihe  workmen,  who, 
in  spite  of  all  his  entreaties  and  remonstrances, 
threw  him  into  fhe  furnace.  Fulgentius  himself 
soon  afterwards  arrived,  delivered  his  message, 
and  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  steward's  death, 
and  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  he  himself 
had  escaped.  He-then  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  his  preservation,  and  went  back  to  the  palace. 
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The  emperor  in  great  anger  demanded  why  htf 
had  not  executed  his  commands.  Fulgentius 
related  what  bad  happened,  and  this  leading  to  a 
mutual  explanation,  he  was  restored  lo  his  uncle's 
favour,  and  ended  his  days  honourably.  This 
story  may  have  come  from  (he  East".  It  is  like- 
wise extremely  well  related  in  the  Conies  devoti 
or  Miracles  of  the  Virgin?,  and  in  other  places'). 

Chap.  xcix. — A  marriage  was  proposed  be- 
tween the  son  of  Ansdmus,  emperor  of  Rome, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Apulia.  The 
young  lady  in  her  voyage  was  shipwrecked  and 
swallowed  by  a  w  hale.  In  this  situation  she  con- 
trived to  make  a  fire  and  to  wound  the  animal 
with  a  knife,  so  that  he  was  driven  towards  the 
shore,  and  slain  by  an  earl  named  Pirius,  who 
delivered  the  princess  and  took  her  under  his 
protection.  On  relating  her  story  she  was  con- 
veyed to  the  emperor.  In  order  to  prove  whether 


•  See  Scull.  Tabs  Jrom  the  Arabic  and  Persian,  p.  53, 
5  Le  Grand,  Falluuix,  v.  ?4. 

i  Cento  nwellc  anticke.  nu«.  G3.  Pat'oftus  de  Timotwd*, 
pat.  17.  fliuAguv  r>r,ifvniriijM  viarid'malia,  cap.  120. 
Min-lwu's  address  to  rtuik'r,  belbre  li is  Sfcanhh  gram- 
mar,  Ifiia,  Folio. 
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she  was  worthy  to  receive  the  hand  of  his  son, 
he  placed  before  tier  throe  vessels.  The  first  was 
of  gold,  and  filled  with  dead  men's  bones^  on  it 
was  this  inscription  ;  whu  chases  me  shall  Jind 
u-kut  hi:  i/mcj  i  cs.  The  second  was  of  silver  filled 
with  earth,  and  thus  inscribed ;  mho  chases  me  shall 
Jind  what  nature  covets.  The  third  vessel  Was 
of  lead,  but  fdled  with  precious  stones.  It  had 
this  in^ripti.m;  i:/:i:  (■.'.■««■'■  rue  t,hi:!IJh:4  a  knif-ud 
hath  placed.  The  emperor  then  commanded  her 
to  chusc  one  of  the  vessels,  informing  her  that 
if  she  made  choice  of  that  which  should  profit 
herself  and  others,  she  would  obtain  his  son  ;  if 
of  what  should  profit  neither  herself  nor  others, 
she  would  lose  him.  The  princess  after  praying 
to  God  for  assislance,  preferred  the  leaden  vessel. 
The  emperor  informed  her  that  she  had  chosen 
tis  he  wished,  and  immediately  united  her  with 
his  son.  This  is  obviously  the  story  which  had 
supplied  the  caskets  in  tl icj  M  i  litant  of  Venice. 
See  the  note  at  the  end  of  that  play,  vol.  i. 
p.  276. 

Chap.  c. — A  king  hunting  in  a  forest  loses 
his  attendants,  and  is  left  alone.  He  meets  a 
lame  lion,  who  stretches  out  his  foot  to  him,  as 
if  soliciting  assistance.  The  king,  perceiving  a 
thorn,  extracts  it,  and  binds  up  the  wound  with 
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certain  herbs.  Finding  no  way  out  of  the  wood, 
he  is  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  lion's  den, 
where  ha  is  supplied  with  food  by  the  grateful 
animal.  After  remaining  here  some  time  a  bear 
comes  to  the  den.  The  rest  of  the  story  will  not 
admit  of  being  told.  What  has  been  stated  is 
evidently  grafted  on  the  well-known  tale  of 
Androt-ies. 

Chap,  ct.— A  certain  emperor  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  care  of 
ma  kingdom  in  his  absence  to  his  wife,  a  wise 
and  beautiful  woman.  The  emperor's  brother 
not  only  oppressed  and  persecuted  many  of  his 
subjects,  but  bad  even  the  temerity  to  make  un- 
lawful love  to  the  empress.  On  consulting  with 
her  counsellors,  they  advised  her  to  cast  him  into 
prison,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Here  he 
lay  until  rumours  were  spread  of  the  emperor's 
intended  return  ;  and  fearing  that  if  his  unworthy 
conduct  were  reported  to  his  brother  he  should 
be  sentenced  to  die,  he  entreated  mercy  of  the 
empress,  and  made  such  solemn  promises  of.  fu- 
ture good  behaviour  that  she  consented  to  release 
him.  On  the  emperor's  arrival,  his  wife  and 
brother  went  out  to  meet  him  ;  but  in  passing 
through  a  forest,  a  stag  springing  up,  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  domestics  who  accompanied  them, 
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and  they  were  left  entirely  by  themselves.  The 
wicked  brother  now  renewed  bis  s:>!icimioris  to 
the  empress ;  but  rtcemne;  from  her  the  most 
positive  refusal  of  compliance,  and  menaced  with 
the  vengeance  of  her  husband,  he  inhumanly  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  tree,  leaving  her  palfrey  by 
the  side  of  her.  lie  then  rejoined  the  attendants, 
and  pretended  that  a  multitude  of  armed  men  had 
attacked  him  and  carried  offthe  empress.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  unfortunate  lady  was  discovered 
by  an  earl  who  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  taken 
home  to  his  castle,  and  by  her  own  consent,  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  care  of  his  infant  daugh- 
ter. Here  a  certain  seneschal  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  his  addresses  beinjr  rejected,  he  determined  on 
speedy  revenge.  For  this  purpose  he  contrived  to 
get  into  the  castle  at  night,  and  proceeding  to  the 
earl's  chamber,  found  the  empress  in  bed  and 
asleep  with  the  child.  After  murdering  the  infant, 
he  placed  the  bloody  knife  in  the  empress's  hand. 
During  the  ni^lit  the  e.rl's  wife  awoke,  and  per- 
ceiving by  the  light  of  the  lamp  what  had  hap- 
pened, accused  the  empress  of  the  murder  in  the 
most  bitter  terms,  and  entreated  her  husband  to 
inflict  immediate  punishment.  The  earl,  how- 
ever, thought  fit  to  spare  the  empress's  life,  and 
contented  himself  with  dismisJi'.g  her  from  his 
vol.  11.  2  B 
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■  castle.  The  poor  lady  mounted  her  palfrey,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far,  when  she  met  a  robber 
going  to  execution.  Her  compassion  led  her  to 
ransom  the  man  by  means  of  a  sum  of  money  ; 
and,  depending  on  Ills  rrraiitudt',  --.ne  sent  him  be- 
fore her  to  the  next  city  to  provide  lodging  and 
other  necessaries.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  admired  her  beauty,  and  many  persons  in 
vjjn  tuliiuied  1"ki-  luve.  I;  iuii'paied  that  n  ship 
arrived  in  the  harbour  of  this  city  laden  with 
merchandize,  and  the  empress  dispatched  her 
servant  to  the  captain,  requesting  him  to  attend 
her  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  for  the  articles 
she  might  want.  The  captain  came,  received  her 
orders,  and  promised  to  send  the  goods';  but  he 
was  also  captivated  with  the  beauty  of  the  em- 
press,  and  desired  her  servant  to  follow  him.  He 
then  offered  the  man  a  large  reward  to  assist  him 
in  getting  his  mistress  on  board  the  vessel,  that 
he  might  thus  have  her  in  his  power,  and  carry 
her  away.  The  fellow  consented ;  and,  telling 
his  lady  that  the  captain  would  only  permit  his 
merchandize  to  be  examined  on  board  the  ship, 
prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  thither,  and 
she  immediately  became  a  prisoner.  The  vessel 
flailed,  the  commander  earnestly  pressed  his  tin. 
bv.'lul  ^olieitationS)  and  threatened  death  in  caso 
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of  refusal.  The  empress  requested  a  short  respite, 
and  addressed  her  prayers  to  heaven  for  assis- 
tance. A  tempest  instantly  arose,  the  ship  sunk 
to  the  bottom,  and  all  perished  eicept  the  em- 
press and  the  captain.  Each  of  them  had  clung 
to  a  piece  of  timber,  but  they  were  cast  on  dif- 
ferent shores;  and  the  empress,  without  her 
knowledge,  on  that  of  her  own  country.  Here 
she  soon  found  shelter  in  a  convent,  and  apply- 
ing herself  to  the  study  of  healing  the  sick,  soon 
became  so  skilful  that  her  fame  spread  through- 
out the  land.  About  this  time  the  emperor's 
wicked  brother  had  become  a  loathsome  leper  ; 
the  earl  whose  daughter  had  been  killed  was 
blind  and  paralytic  ;  the  treacherous  servant  be- 
came lame  and  gouty,  and  otherwise  diseased; 
and  the  master  of  the  ship  had  lost  his  reason. 
When  the  emperor  heard  of  the  lady's  skill  in 
curing  diseases,  he  accompanied  his  brother  to 
the  convent,  where  the  others  had  also  come  to 
be  healed.  The  empress,  preserving  her  dis- 
guise, informed  them  that  she  had  no  power  of 
relieving  them  unless  they  previously,  and  in  the 
presence  of  each  other,  made  a  full  and  solemn 
confession  of  their  sins,  and  repented  of  them, 
sincerely.  This  was  accordingly  done;  anil  when 
the  innocence  of  the  empress  was  clearly  mani 
2E  2 
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ftsted,  to  the  great  and  mutual  suiprise  of  all 
the  parties,  she  first  ]>e. kimml  her  promise  to 
the  sick,  and  then  discovered  herself  to  the  em- 
peror. He  conducted  her  to  the  palace  with 
much  joy,  and  they  finished  their  days  happily. 

Occleve  has  related  this  story  in  verse  from 
the  present  works,  and  it  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  Patranas  of  Timoncdar.  The  outline  has 
been  borrowed  from  one  of  the  Court:.*  devots, 
or  miracles  of  the  Virgin  Mary5.  The  incident 
of  the  bloody  knife  occurs  likewise  in  Chaucer's 
Man  of  law's  tale,  and  in  a  story  related  by 
Gower1. 

The  author  of  this  Gesta  has  been  nowhere  re- 
corded ;  but  it  may  be  necessary  on  this  occasion 
to  lay  before  the  reader  part  of  a  note  prefixed 
to  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  in  which  Dr.  Farmer, 
has  corrected  one  mistake,  but  inadvertently 
fallen  into  another.  He  says,  ■  In  a  MS.  of 
Lidgatc,  I  find  a  tale  of  ta-o  marchants  of  Egipt 


i  MS,  Reg.  17  D.  vi. 
'  Pair.  i\. 

•  Sec  Vincent  dc  Beauvais,  Sptcul.  kitUrhU,  lib,  viii. 
cap.  BO,  91.  Henir,  iVj™nfi  <li>iiptili,  par.  iii.  eiempl.  i. 
demitac.  b.  Vir^i:i;.,  .ui.]  Lc  Gr.ii'.d,  FaHiatm,  v.  1G4. 

1  Con/ash  Amantis,  fo.  32. 
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and  of  Baldad,  ex  Geitit  Roiaanorum.  Leland 
therefore  could  not  be  the  original  author  as 
bishop  Tanner  suspected.  He  lived  a  century 
after  Litigate."  The  inference  is  perfectly  just ; 
but  the  suspicion  ivas  not  Bithup  Tanner's,  who 
has  only  retailed  that  of  ano'.hec  writer,  Richard 
Robinson,  and  he  in  reality  seems  to  have  re- 
garded Leland  merely  as  a  translator,  as  will 
presently  appear8.  Dr.  Farmer  had  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nv\i.'  of  printing  Robinson's  words, 
which  have  much  appearance  of  belonging  to 
the  bishop.  There  would  have  been  more  pro- 
bability in  a  con jixv lire  thnl  either  Wallcis  Or 
Bromyard  might  have  been  the  fabricator  of  the 
English  Gmt//.  The  m oral izat ions  to  Ovid's 
metamorphoses,  which  the  former  of  these  per- 
sons composed,  adapt  him  extremely  well  to  the 
purpose  ;  but  though  the  date  of  his  existence  is, 
on  the  whole,  uncertain,  he  seems  to  have  lived 
about  half  a  century  too  early,  viz.  towards  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century*.  From 
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what  has  already  been  said  of  Bromyard,  it  will 
appear  that  he  was  no  less  qualified  than  the 
other  for  the  authorship  of  the  work  in  question. 

Translation.— As  this  work  was  not  cir- 
culated in  foreign  countries,  no  translation  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  any  other  language 
than  the  English  ;  and  in  that,  not  of  the  whole. 
There  is  a  very  fine  manuscript  In  the  Harleian 
collection,  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  containing  seventy  stories  only1.  In  this 
manuscript  are  several  pieces  by  Lydgate,  and 
some  talcs  from  Gower's  Confissh  amantis.  As 
the  English  Gesla  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely well  known  to  both  these  writers,  and 
also  to  Occlevc,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  above  translation  was  made  by  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  Whether  it  has  ever  been. 
printed  is  another  question.  Mr,  Warton  has 
twice  mentioned  an  edition  without  date  by  Wyn- 
kyn  de  Worde* ;  and  Dr.  Farmer  has  also,  in  a 
note  prefixed  to  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  referred 

assertion.  Il  Is  certain  lhat  Hie  book  itself,  which  is  ihe 
eriginai  Ge.iio,  atlbrili  ;:■■:>  ivi.'-m:::  in  support  of  it.  ' 

I  No.  ?333.  Out  of  the  seventy  series 'lucre  are  twenty- 
four  of  the  additional.  The  whole  deserve  to  be  printed, 
prtly  as  a  curious  ivj.imn.pni  ufihr  Kngliih  language. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  IS,  anil  vol.  iii.  p.  bttxQi. 
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to  ihe  same  edition.  I(  had  escaped  the  researches 
of  [he  industrious  Herbert,  who  has  only  men- 
tioned it  after  Mr.  Warton1,  and  lias  in  vain  been 
sought  for  on  the  present  occasion.  The  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  it  may  have  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  It  be  the  same  as  the  above  manu- 
script, by  referring  to  the  stories  that  have  been 
given  in  the  present  volumes  at  the  end  of  the 
remarks  on  the  plays  of  King  Lear,  and  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

Among  the  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  there  is  one  entitled 
"  I\u'tiuk-m'm  ;  c^/i/i.'i.  and  I'!iint!jti<i;  that  ys 
to  say.  His  good  warrfare  agenst  Satan  and  his 
malignant  spirites ;  his  good  aoldyer  agenst  the 
flesh,  the  lustcs  and  concupiscences  therof :  And 
his  complet  harness  agenst  the  worlde  and  the 
\viciv:.oi"!(_s  and  nwc'ii/Jnes  r!i-.  rof.  Conteyning 
a  true  catalogue  of  all  his  pore  payncfull  laboures, 
translated,  collected,  ailso  printed  and  published 
and  presented  in  English,  by  authority.  Shewyng 
allso  what  good  Benifactors  bee  bathe  had,  for 
meyntenance  of  his  sayde  pore  study  and  peine, 
and  what  hynderances  hee  hathe  had  othirwyse 
from  the  yearc  of  oure  Savyour  Christe  1.57G, 


1  Typagr,  anliq,  p.  331. 
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untill  this  yeare  1C02,*  for  26  j cares.  Newly 
written  oute  to  the  glory  of  God,  honour  of  the 
Oueenes  most  excellent  Majesty,  comfort  of  the 
fjythfull  and  convertlon  or  subvertion  of  their 
enemyes.  By  R.  Robiaton,  London. '  This 
strange  work  has  a  great  number  of  scriptural 
quotations  in  Latin  and  English,  in  the  several 
margins.  The  dedication  is  here  given  for  its 
singularity.  "  Sjcih^kulj  b:j,uiequc  Trinilatt, 
simulque  sercnissimic  ac  pientiss.  rr^i^  msjeftati 
sacrum.  Pro  relevio  prol'essionis  Christiana:  ac 
remedio  oppression^  inhumane.  Cum  impressione 
presentis  codicilli."  Then  follows  a  dedication 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  made  up  of  scraps  from  the 
sacred  writings,  and  from  Tibullus,  Ovid  and 
Juvenal ;  next,  another  to  King  James,  entirely 
scriptural  and  in  Latin  verse.  Afterwards  we 
have  a  list  of  the  author's  works,  which  hedivides 
into  three  columns,  the  first  containing  their  titles, 
the  second,  the  allowance  and  printing,  and  the 
third,  patrons  and  benevolences.  Antong  these 
is  the  following.  "  1577.  A  record  of  ancyent 
historyes  intituled  ill  Latin  Gesla  Ramnnwum, 
translated  (auctore  ut  supponitur  Johane  Leylando 
antlquario)  by  mee  perused  corrected  and  bettered. 
Perused  further  by  the  wardens  of  the  stationers 
and  printed  first  and  last  by  Thomas  Easte  m 
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Aldersgate  stveetc  G  tymes  to  this  yeare  1601m, 
cont.  21  shetcs.  Dedicated  for  5  impressions  to 
the  R.  honorable  Lady  Margaret  Countess  of 
Lyncux,  who  gave  me  for  her  booke  13s.  id. 
besydes  sale  of  25  bolts.  Dedicated  last  to  the 
wardens  of  the  Lcther  sellers",  who  with  others 
have  given  raee  xxs.  Dedicated  last  of  all  anno 
1602  to  D.  Watson  B.  of  Chichester  and  B. 
Almoner  to  the  Queenes  Majesty  who,  (not  so 
thankfull  to  mee  as  I  deserved)  gave  me  but  ijt. 
for  my  booke  dedicatory"."  If  I, eland  made 
any  translation  of  the  Gala,  it  must  have  been 
that  printed  by   Wynkyn  de  Worde,  which 


■  He  had  already  slated  himself  a  member  of  their  com- 
pany. Oftbisrnui  little,  more  is  known  than  that  he  lived 
by  Ills  pen.  lie  appears  lo  have  assisted  in  a  Iranslalion 
fronuM'foTinui  Hi'  .in  .lerrjuiii  i.t'ibfi-iiil  iv.irsin  Ilie  Nether- 
lands, published  in  1602,  by  Tlioma!  Clu.iri.hyam,  whoin 
tbc  Jtdiraiioii  s.y  iii.it  he  was  "  a  man  more  debased  by 
many  then  he  merits  nf  any,  so  good  parts  are  there  in  lie 

•  MS.  Iter.  18.  A.  livi.    In  Hm.ir«.>i  appear:  tu 

ll:LV0  ii.lil  .1  Ik-tl  ii-i-  Ui  prini .  .--{'fiat:  "  l  -  L'.r;.-jr/7  nf      >,„ J£( 
■Kmfi%acOtU  aphed  Jor  oar  w/ace  and  comolacom.  See 
Herbert's  lypogr.  antiq.  p.  1023.    This  might  have  been 
his  then  intended  lille  for  the  Irauktiw  of  OtOa  Raman. 


i 
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Robinson  perhaps  alludes  to,  when  he  says  lhat 
he  had  perused  bettered  and  corrected  the  work; 
for  it  is  very  clear  that  the  older  translation  in 
the  Harleian  manuscript  was  not  known  to  him. 


Manuscripts. — Of  these  many  are  still  re- 
maining. They  arc,  in  general,  written  during 
the  reigns  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Henries,  though 
one  or  two  appear  to  be  as  old  as  that  of  Richard 
the  Second.  As  the  work  was  a  great  favourite, 
many  of  the  stories  are  found  in  some  of  those 
miscellaneous  volumes,  which,  in  all  probability, 
constituted  the  private  libraries  of  the  monks.  If 
these  were  carefully  examined,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  might  be  added  to  the  following,  ne- 
cessarily imperfect,  list. 
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■  10.      Bod!.       1986.  or  B.  a.  10 

II.  2760.  01  MS.  sup.  O.  i.  Art.  17 

13.  Coll.  Lincoln,  lib.  theolog.  00 

14.  MagJal.  13 

15.  Co 
16?.      Job.  BipL  C..31 

17.  Ci.  48 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

18.  Worcester  Cntliedrd.  SO. 

■  19.    Hereford  Cathedral.  74. 

30.  MSS.  Rob.  Bunangb,  S2,  in  Catd.  MSS.  Aoglis. 

21.  MSS.  Sjrnends  D'Ewes,  ISO.  Catal.  MSS.  Anglias. 

32.  Trin. Coll.  Dublin,  G.320. 

23.  In  the  author's  possession.  101  Horiiu. 

24.  Ibid.  SO  itories. 
IS.  Ibid.  34  itorici. 

Printed  Editions. — It  has  been  already 
stated  that  the  Latin  copy  of  this  work  has  never 
been  printed.  The  following  are  all  translations 
into  English,  No.  1  may  be  that  ascribed  to  Ice- 
land ;  the  rest  are  by  Robinson. 

1.  No  date,  printed  bj  Wyrdtyn  de  Worrle  

2.  15,-7.  T.  East.  I'toni  Robinsons  Eupnleroia,  as  abore. 
a,    1S95.  T.  East.  12mo.  In  tlie  autbot's  possession. 

Contains  43  stories. 
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4.    No  date.    R.  Bishop,  limo. 


1563.    J.  E.  for  A.  Crook.  I  Inn, 
JfSia.    A.  J.  for  A.  Crook,  lamo.  44  siories. 
1672.    E.  Gwdi,  for  A.  Crook.  12mo. 
IG89.   for  T.  Bassett,  &c.  llmo,  44  slories. 
1703.   for  R.  Chiswell.  12rao.  The  same  aj 
of  l&iB. 
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DISSERTATION 


ANCIENT  ENGLISH 
MORRIS  DANCE. 


It  is  the  observation  of  an  elegant  writer,  that 
disquisitions  concerning  the  manners  and  conduct 
of  our  species  in  early  times,  or  indeed  at  any 
time,  are  always  curious  at  least  and  amusing. 
An  investigation  of  the  subject  before  us,  if  com- 
pletely and  succpssfully  performed,  would  serve 
to  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the  history  of  our  popular 
antiquities :  but  this  must  not  be  expected.  The 
culpable  indifference  of  historical  writers  to  pri- 
vate manners,  and  more  especially  to  the  recre- 
ations and  amusements  of  the  common  people, 
has  occasioned  the  difficulties  that  always  attend 
enquiries  of  this  nature,  many  of  which  arc  in- 
volved in  impenetrable  darkness ;  whilst  othtr; 
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can  only  receive  illustration  from  detached  and 
scattered  facts  accompanied  by  judicious  infe- 

It  will  be  fii'ixssary  in  the  first  place,  to  attempt 
some  definition  of  what  the  morris  dance  origi- 
nally was :  this  may  be  best  accomplished  by  the 
aid  of  etymology,  which  v.  ill  p.cnci":] ly  be  found  a 
faithful  guide,  when  managed  with  discretion. 
It  seems,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  to 
have  been  too  slightly  treated  in  a  work  of  con- 
siderable labour  and  ingenuity,  the  author  of 
which  has  expressed  an  opinion  tbat  the  Morris 
dance  originated  from  that  part  of  the  ancient 
ceremony  of  the  feast  of  fools,  in  which  certain 
persons  habited  like  buffoons,  with  bells,  &c., 
joined  in  a  dance.  He  then  proceeds  as  follows, 
"  The  word  Morris  applied  to  the  dance  is  usu- 
ally derived  from  Morisco,  which  in  the  Spanish 
language  signifies  a  Moor,  as  if  the  dance  had 
been  taken  from  the  Moors ;  but  I  cannot  help 
considering  this  as  a  mistake,  for  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  Morisco  or  Moor  dance  is  exceed- 
ingly ciifibvnt  from  the  morris-dance  formerly 
practised  in  this  country ;  it  being  performed 
with  the  castanets  or  rattles,  at  the  ends  of  the 
fingers,  and  not  with  bells  attached  to  various 
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parts  of  the  dress1.  I  shall  not  pretend  lo  investi. 
gate  the  derivation  of  the  word  Morris;  though 
probably  it  might  be  found  at  home :  it  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  applied  to  the  dance  in 
modem  times,  and,  1  trust,  long  after  the  festi- 
val to  which  it  originally  belonged  was  done  away 
and  had  nearly  sunk  into  oblivion1"." 

Now  if  the  term  in  question  had  been  exclu- 
sively used  in  England,  there  would  have  been 
some  weight  in  these  observations;  but  when  we 
find  it  adopted  by  most  of  the  European  nations 
to  express  a  dance,  the  origin  of  which  both 
English  and  foreign  glossaries  uniformly  ascribe 
to  the  Moors,  we  must  pause  at  least  before  we 
consent  to  abandon  the  only  clue  that  presents 
itself  to  assist  us.  The  genuine  Moorish  or  Mo- 
naco dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from 
the  European  morrii ;  bur  there  is  scarcely  an 
instance  in  which  a  fashion  or  amusement  that 
has  been  borrowed  from  a  distant  region  has  not 
in  its  progress  through  other  countries  under- 
gone such  alterations  as  have  much  obscured  its 
origin.  This  remark  may  be  exemplified  in  chess 


«  This  will  hereafter  appear  to  he  a  mistake. 

»  Strntt'l  Sporli  aid  pastimn  of  Jit  people  of  England, 

p. 
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and  cards,  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  were  in- 
vented in  India  or  China,  and  spread,  by  means 
of  the  Arabians,  progressively  throughout  Spam, 
Italy,  France,  England,  and  the  North  of  Eu- 
rope. But  the  above  writer  has  cited  a  passage 
from  the  play  of  Farknj,  1619,  in  which  the 
Spanish  Mot'uco  is  mentioned  ;  and  this  not  only 
shows  the  legitimacy  of  the  term  monis,  but  that 
the  real  and  uncoinipted  Moorish  dance  was  to 
be  found  in  Spain,  where  it  still  continues  to  de- 
light both  natives  and  stingers  under  the  name 
of  the  fandango.  It  may  be  likewise  remarked, 
that  the  exquisitely  pretty  music  to  this  lively 
dance  is  undoubtedly  Moorish'.  The  Spanish 
morris  was  also  danced  at  puppet-shows  by  a' 
person  habited  like  a  Moor,  with  castagnets;  and 
Junius  [Du  Ion]  bas  informed  us  that  the"  morris 
dancers  usually  blackened  their  faces  with  soot, 
that  they  might  the  better  pass  for  Moorsd. 


«  HbI.  «/™sb**,  roLiv.  38B,  hj.  Sic  John  Hawkki, 
who  WJS  dearly  of  opinion  thai  the  morria  [knee  wss  de> 
riiuJ  lium  dw  Moon. 

J  (;(„rj.T,,'^ji!iui  Andii-ttiium.  In  further  corroboration 
of  ill  is.  .Wucliuii  of  (he  roctfiij  dams;,  the  following  word» 
may  be  adduced;  MuHEiOUB  a  kind  of  grotesque  painting, 
au.iiclim,^  cjljol  A:nb.'>i]inL.  sii:1  ^i  il  i.;  :  ll:l't.;:J^i  v  ;:;iJ 
damasking.    Muuai,  and  iiuunicte,  a  gold  coin  Hied. 
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Some  have  sought  ihe  origin  of  the  morris  in 
the  Pyrrhka  sailalio  of  the  ancients,  a  military 
dance  which  seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Salii 
or  priests  of  Mars.  This  continued  to  be  prac- 
tised for  many  ages,  till  it  became  corrupted  by 
figures  and  gesticulations  foreign  to  its  original 
purpose.  Such  a  dance  was  that  well  known  in 
France  and  Italy  by  the  name  of  the  dance  of 
fools  or  Matachmi,  who  were  habited  in  short 
jackets  with  gilt-paper  helmets,  long  streamers 
tied  to  their  shoulders,  and  bells  to  their  legs. 
They  carried  in  their  hands  a  sword  and  buckler, 
with  which  they  made  a  clashing  noise,  and  per- 
formed various  quick  and  sprightly  evolutions'1. 


in  Spain  by  tlie  Moors,  and  callod  in  die  barbarous  Latin  of 
(he  fourteenth  eeotnij  moritinus.    See  Cupentier,  Suppl. 

likewise  morns  a'at,  ;n  llu-  <!/:>  tv/liii^  r./'  ''l:-<:-s,  }  j(j4,  -I'o- 
To  these  the  morris-fiiie  may  pra-haps  be  added.  Il  is  pro- 
bable that  the  En^li-ii  ",'ji'js  1  Kivrke  have  been 

corrupted  from  mores,  the  older  apd  mure  gen  nine  ortho- 
graphy. 

•  Tabourot  Orchcsasraphie,  1589,  4lo,  V;  97-  wjuro  the 

tereral  postures  oi"  []:!■  ■!  ■  liiv  il.  ■■:  rii'i'l  iqir^'Liln^, 

The  Pyrrhic  dance  appears  to  have  travelled  (ran  Greece 
into  the  North.  Sec  Olaus  Magtins,  De  gnillhu  seplm- 
tritmalUus,  lib.  iv.  c,  23,  24,  35,  26,  2?. 
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A  species  of  this  sword  dance  by  some  means  or 
other  got  introduced  into  England,  where  it  has 
generally  and  unaccountably  been  exhibited  by 
women,  whose  dexterous  feats  of  tumbling  and 
dancing  with  swords  at  fairs,  and  in  the  minor 
theatres,  are  still  remembered  by  many  persons1. 
A  very  learned  writer,  speaking  of  the  Pyrrhica 
saltttlio;  informs  us,  that  "  The  common  people 
in  many  parts  of  England  still  practise  what  they 
call  a  Morisco  dance,  in  a  wild  manner,  and  as 
it  were  in  armour,  at  proper  intervals  striking 
upon  each  others  staves,  &C.*"  This  might  be 
found  on  enquiry  to  differ  from  the  common 
morris,  and  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  old  Pyrrhic 
and  Moorish  dances.  Such  a  one  may  be  alluded 
to  in  The  second  part  of  King  Henri/  the  Sixth, 
Actiii.  Sc.  I, 

«  I  hare  seen  him 

Caper  uptight  like  a  wild  Merita, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  lie  his  belli." 


'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  same  practice  should  be  found 
in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.    Knox  tells  us  that  "  A  wmsn 

she  holds  in  her  moult,  then  fetclietha  ran  and  turns  clean 
over,  and  never  it mii  ihc  [;ivti-:tl  tUI  she  lights  on  her  feet 
again  holding  all  her  swords  fast."  Hill,  of  Ceylon,  p.  09. 

'  Wise's  Enquiries  concerning  thi  jirsl  inhabitants,  Ian- 
fuagc,  He,  of  Eumpe,  p.  at. 
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Before  we  proceed  to  an  examination  of  the 
more  immediate  object  of  this  essay,  the  English 
morris,  it  may  be  as  well  to  lay  before  the  reader 
a  short  description  of  the  umorrupied  morris 
dance,  as  practised  in  France  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  has  been  preserved 
by  Tabourot,  the  oldest  and  by  far  the  most  cu- 
rious writer  of  any  other  on  the  art  of  dancingh. 
He  relates,  that  in  his  youthful  days  it  was  the 
custom  in  good  societies  for  a  boy  to  come  into 
the  hall,  when  supper  was  finished,  with  his  face 
blackened,  his  forehead  bound  with  white  or 
yellow  taffeta,  and  bells  lied  to  his  legs.  He 
then  proceeded  to  dance  the  Morisco,  the  whole 
length  of  the  hall,  backwardsand  forwards,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  company1.    He  hints 


h  Jon  Tatwnrot,  canon  and  official  uf  llic  cathedral  of 
Lengris  piilili.linl  lili  OreHef^m/i/rv  ,1  tralrli  en  forme  de 
diatnguc  par  fcfiifi  twin  per:.v>:i:.s  j  i-ucmt  facilcmenl  ap- 
prendre  el  pmcliijlier  rkanais!:-  i:lci\ke  da  dunces,  15Bg, 
4to,  under  the  anagramraatiml  nimt  of  Thoinol  Arieau. 
He  died  in  13Q5,  at  the  age  of  GO,    His  work  is  equally 


period.  Among  oik-r  UKii'i".-.  r,i  i!,.-  j;ijiy  uf  Mi'^ire 
Gilles  de  Rail,  in  14-JO.  morris  dancers  am  specified.  Lo- 
binHu,  Kit.  de  Breiagxe,  ii.  loGo.  In  tlio  accounts  of 
Olivier  le  itous,  treasurer  to  Arthur  III,  duke  of  Dretagne 
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that  the  bells  might  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  crotali  of  the  ancients  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance. 
He  then  describes  the  more  modern  morris 
dance,  which  was  performed  by  striking  the 
ground  with  the  forepart  of  the  feet ;  but,  as  this 
was  found  to  be  too  fatiguing,  the  motion  was  af- 
terwards confined  to  the  hcei,  the  toes  being 
kept  firm,  by  which  means  the  dancer  contrived 
to  rattle  his  bells  with  more  effect.  He  adds  that 
this  mode  of  dancing  fell  into  disuse,  as  it  was 
found  to  bring  on  gouty  complaints.  This  is  the 
air  to  which  the  last- mentioned  morris  was  per- 


in  1457,  is  this  article:  "a  certains  cumpaiguons  qui 
avoient  fdit  plasiiiurs  r-t,n'.cm;rns  iio  ra-jr.^wj  ct  autirajciiK. 
devant  Ic  due  Z  Tours,  vi,  escus."  Id.  1205.  Ai  a  splen- 
did feist  given  bY  Gaslon  do  Puis  at  Vcmlumo  in  1458, 
"  foure  yong  laddes  siid  a  damnsell  attired  like  savages 
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I(  has  been  supposed  that  the  morris  dance  was 
first  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Third,  when  John  of  Gaunt  relumed  from 
Spain1;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we 
had  it  from  our  Gallic  neighbours,  or  even  from 
the  Flemings.  Few  if  any  vestiges  of  it  can  be 
traced  beyond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ; 
about  which  time,  and  particularly  in  that  of 
Henry  the  Eigiit'i,  liic  churchwardens'  accounts 
in  several  parishes  afford  materials  that  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject,  and  show  that  the 
morris  dance  made  a  very  considerable  figure  in 
the  parochial  festivals.  A  late  valuable  writer 
has  remarked  that  in  some  places  the  May-games 
of  Robin  Hood  were  nothing  more  than  a  morris 
dance,  in  which  /i„nn  Un-.il,  1. title  John,  Maid 
Marian,  and  Frier  Tack,  were  the  principal 
personages,  the  others  being  a  clown  or  fool,  the 


Carpentier,  Supfl,  ad  gfaisnr.  Dcrongian.  v.  Morikinvs. 
Coqoniart,  a  French  poet,  who  wrote  about  1470.  dot 
Hie  Swiss  danced  (he  Afwuo)  to  the  lieat  of  [lie  drum,, 
(Euvrrs,  p.  ltj. 


*  feck's  MemolrmfAftlton,  13s.  Wb.«t  Hilt  writer  hu 
added  on  llie  subject  rjf  i  lie  m-irrii  d.inr-  is  not  very  inter- 
esting i  but  lie  is  rerrnlnly  mi-taken  in  liis  en pla nation  of 
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hobby-horse,  the  taborer,  and  the  dancers,  who 
were  more  or  less  numerous';  but  this  seems  to 
be  a  mistake.  The  May-games  of  Robin  Hood 
appear  to  have  been  principally  instituted  for  the 
encouragement  of  archery,  and  were  generally 
accompanied  by  morris  dancers,  who,  nevertheless, 
formed  but  a  subordinate  part  of  the  ceremony. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  at  any  time  Robin 
Hood  and  his  companions  were  conttituetU  cha- 
racters in  the  morris.  There  were,  besides,  May. 
games  of  a  more  simple  nature,  being  merely 
dances  round  a  May-pole,  by  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  liie  vilhm',  an  J  the  u;.duLibLi.-J  remains  of  tha 
Roman  Floralia™1.  We  find  also  that  other  fes- 
tivals and  ceremonies  had  their  morris,  as  Holy- 
Thursday;  the  Whitsun-ales  ;  the  bride-ales,  or 
weddings",  and  a  sort  of  play  or  pageant  called  the 
lord  of  misrule.  Sheritfs  too  had  their  morris 
dance".    The  reader  may  be  amused  with  the 


i  RrtKm'g  ft*"  Hood,  I.  cii. 

■  See  particularly  Slubbcs's  Anatomic  of  alma,  p.  log, 
*  Jn  Ijanelia m\  L.  A"' !//  Ki!.ii"->!r<>rth 

net:  sixdauncen,  Mawdmarion,  and  tho  fool," 
°  SeeStowe'iiVi'oyn/Xnnaon,  tClS,  4to,  p.  l6t. 
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following  account  of  the  lord  of  misrule,  as  it 
contains  a  description  of  an  attendant  morris.  It 
has  been  fortunately  handed  down  to  113  by  a 
puritanical  writer  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
loud  ravings  against  the  fashionable  excesses  of 
his  countrymen  have  contributed  to  furnish 
posterity  with  the  completest  information  re- 
specting a  considerable  portion  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  above  period  thai  is  any  where 
to  be  found.  Th.  se  are  his  wards  :  "  First,  all 
the  wilde  heads  of  the  parish,  flocking  togither, 
chuse  them  a  graund  captains  (of  mischiefe) 
whome  they  innoble  with  the  title  of  my  Lord 
of  misrule,  and  him  they  crowns  with  great  so. 
lemnitie,  and  adopt  for  their  king.  This  king 
annoynted,  choo-.':h  fo-.irth  tw^iulp,  fourtie,  three- 
score or  a  hundred  lustie  guttes  like  to  himselfe 
to  waite  upon  his  lordly  majesty,  and  to  guards 
his  noble  person.  Then  every  one  of  these  his 
men,  he  investeth  with  his  liveries  of  greene, 
yellow,  or  some  other  light  wanton  collour.  And 
as  though  that  were  not  (bawdy)  gawdy  ynotigh, 
I  should  say,  they  bedecke  themselves  with 
scarffes,  ribbons  and  laces  hanged  all  over  with 
golde  tinges,  precious  stones,  and  other  jewels  : 
this  done,  they  tie  about  either  lcgge  t  wen  tie  or 
fourtie  belles,  with  rich  handkerchiefe  in  their 
2 
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handes,  and  sometimes  hide  a  crosse  over  their 
shoulders  and  neckes,  borrowed  for  the  most 
part  of  their  prerie  Mopsies  and  loving  Bessie*, 
for  bussing  them  in  the  darke.  Thus  all  things 
set  in  order,  then  have  they  their  hobby-horses, 
their  dragons  and  other  antiques,  togithcr  with 
their  baudie  pipers,  and  thundering  drummers, 
to  strike  up  the  Devils  Dattnce  withall :  then 
martch  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church 
and  church-yarde,  their  pypers  pypyng,  their 
drummers  thundering,  their  stumpes  dauncing, 
their  belles  iyngling,  their  handkercheefes  flutter- 
ing about  their  hcades  like  madde  men,  their 
hobbie  horses,  and  other  monsters  skirmishing 
amongst  the  throng  :  and  in  this  sorte  they  goe 

kerchiefee  over  their  hcades  in  the  church  like 
Devils  incarnate,  with  such  a  confused  noise, 
that  no  man  can  heare  his  owne  voyce.  Then 
the  foolish  people  they  looke,  they  stare,  they 
laugh,  they  fleere,  and  mount  upon  formes  and 
pewes,  to  see  these  goodly  pageants  solemnized 
in  this  sort.  Then  after  this  about  the  church 
they  goe  againe  and  againe,  and  so  foofth  into 
the  church  yard,  where  they  have  commonly 
their  sommer  haulcs,  their  bowers,  arbours,  and. 
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banquetting  houses  set  up,  wherein  they  feast, 
banquet,  and  daunce  all  that  day,  and  (peradven.- 
ture)  all  that  night  too.  And  thus  these  terrestrial 
Juries  spend  the Sabboth  day.  Another  sort  of  fan- 
taslicail  fooles  bring  to  these  helhoundes  (the  Lord 
of  misrule  and  his  complices)  some  bread,  some 
goodale,some  new  cheese,  some  oldecheese,  some 
custardes,  some  cracknels,  some  cakes,  some 
flaunes,some  tartes.somecreame, some  meat,  some 
one  thing,  some  another ;  but  if  they  knewe  that 
as  often  as  they  bringe  anye  to  (he  maintenance  of 
these  execrable  pastimes,  they  offer  sacrifice  to 
the  Devill  and  Sathanas,  they  would  repent  and 
withdrawe  their  handes,  which  God  graunt  they 
mayi'."  Another  declaimer  of  the  like  kind, 
speaking  of  May  games  and  morris  dances,  thus 
holds  forth  ;  "  The  abuses  which  are  committed 
in  your  may-games  are  infinite.  The  first  whereof 
is  this,  that  you  doe  use  to  attyre  in  womans  ap- 
parrell  whom  you  doe  most  commonly  call  may- 
mat 7 ions,  whereby  you  infringe  that  straight 
commaundement  whiche  is  given  in  Deut.  xxii.  S, 
that  men  must  not  put  on  womens  apparrell  for 
feare  of  enormities.  Nay  I  myself  have  seene  in 
a  may  game  a  troupe,  the  greater  part  wherof 


f  StublKs's  jinatmieofaluscs,  p.  lo;. 
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hath  been  men,  and  yet  have  they  heea  attyred 
BO  like  unto  woiutn,  that  tbcyr  faces  being  hidde 
(as  they  were  indeede)  a  man  coulde  not  disceme 
them  from  women.  The  second  abuse,  which 
of  all  other  is  the  greatest,  is  this,  that  it  hath 
been  toulde  that  your  morice  dauncers  have 
daunced  naked  in  nettes:  what  greater  entise- 
ment  unto  nanghtines  could  have  been  devised  ? 
The  third  abuse  is,  that  you  (because  you  will 
loose  no  tyme)  doe  use  commonly  to  runne  into 
woodes  in  the  night  time,  amongst  maidens,  to 
fet  bowes,  in  so  muche  as  I  have  heai'deof  tenne 
maidens  which  went  to  fet  May,  and  nine  of 
them  came  home  with  chikiu'1."  lie  seems  like, 
wise  to  allude  to  a  character  of  the  Devil  in  the 
May  games,  of  which  no  mention  is  elsewhere 
made. 

In  the  course  of  time  these  several  recreations 
Were  blended  together  so  as  to  become  almost 
indistinguishable.  It  is  however  very  certain  that 
the  May  games  of  Robin  Hood,  accompanied 
with  the  morris,  were  at  first  a  distinct  ceremony 


1  FethtrotDii's  nkhjae  agni/nt!  Ihlil,  leu-lie,  aid  tnsci- 
tfaudmmdiig,  ISB2,  12mo,  sign.  D.  7.  See  a  parage  to 
tiii  same  purpose  in  rWihlmmki-'-i  Treiuisr  iigaia'l  a'iiwg, 
&maitg,t£c.  isgr,  4to,  fo.  Csb. 
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from  the  simple  morris,  which  when  Warner  lived 
was  celebrated  about  the  season  of  Easter,  and 
before  ihe  May.  games  :  he  thus  speaks  of  them, 
"At  Paske  begun  our  MotriK,  and  ore  Pentioost  our  May'." 

Ir  is  probable  that  when  the  practice  of  archery 
declined,  the  May  games  of  Robin  Hood  were 
discontinued,  and  that  the  morris  dance  was 
transferred  to  the  celebration  of  Whitsuntide, 
either  as  connected  with  the  Whitsuo  ales,  or  as 
a  separate  amusement.  In  the  latter  instance  it 
appears  to  have  retained  one  or  two  of  the  cha- 
racters in  the  May  pageants  ;  but  no  uniformity 
was  or  possibly  could  be  observed,  as  the  ar- 
rangement would  vary  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  the  humour  or  convenience  of  the  parlies. 

The  painted  glass  window  belonging  to  George 
Tollett,  Esq.  at  Betley,  in  Staffordshire,  exhibits, 
in  all  probability,  the  most  curious  as  well  as  the 
oldest  representation  of  an  English  May  game 
and  morris  dance,  that  is  any  where  to  be  found*. 
The  learned  possessor  of  this  curiosity,  to  whom 
the  readers  of  Shakspcare  are  much  bdebted 


'  Albion's  England,  I6l2,  p.  131. 

■  Sieevens's  SAaiijware,  «  tiie  end  of  the  play  of  King 
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not  only  for  this,  but  for  many  other  valuable- 
communications,  has  supposed  that  the  window 
might  have  been  painted  in  the  youthful  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  when  he  delighted  in  May 
games ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  dresses 
and  costume  of  some  of  the  figures  are  certainly 
of  an  older  period,  and  may,  without  much 
hazard,  be  pronounced  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Fourth.  Among  other  proofs  that 
could  be  adduced,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  compare 
it  with  the  annexed  print  of  another  morris  dance. 
This  is  a  copy  from  an  exceedingly  scarce  engrav- 
ing on  copper  by  Israel  Von  Mecheln,  or  Mec- 
keuen,  so  named  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
a  German  village  on  the  confines  of  Flanders,  in 
which  latter  country  this  artist  appears  chiefly  10 
have  resided ;  and  therefore  in  most  of  his  prints 
we  may  observe  the  Flemish  costume  of  his  time. 
From  the  pointed  shoes  that  we  see  in  one  of  the 
figures  it  must  have  been  executed  between  the 
year  14GO,  and  1470;  about  which  latter  period 
t]:c.  bi"o;iJ-to:'d  sho;'^  i:;:t:ic  t.ishion  in  I'V^u^c 
and  Flanders.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  pattern  for  goldsmith's  work,  probably  s  cup 
or  tankard. 

The  artist,  in  a  fancy  representation  of  foliage, 
has  introduced  several  figures  belonging  to  a 
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Flemish  May  game  morris  consisting  of  the  lady 
of  ihe  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  two  morris 
dancers  with  bells  and  streamers,  and  four  olher 
dancing  characters,  for  which  appropriate  names 
will  not  easily  be  found.  The  similitude  between 
Borne  of  the  figures  in  this  print  and  others  in 
Mr.  Tollett's  window  is  very  striking,  and  shows 
that  the  period  of  execution,  as  to  both,  was 
nearly  the  same.  One  objection  to  this  opinion 
will,  no  doubt,  present  itself  to  the  skilful  spec- 
tator, and  that  is  the  shape  of  the  letters  which 
form  the  inscription  a  merv  may  on  the  pane  of 
glass  No.  S.  These  are  comparatively  modern, 
and  cannot  be  carried  further  back  than  the  time 
of  Elizabeth ;  but  this  will  be  accounted  for 
hereafter. 

The  above  curious  painting  has  furnished  the 
means  of  ascertaining  some  of  the  personages  of 
which  the  May  games  and  morris  consisted  at 
the  time  of  its  execution.  To  trace  their  original 
forms  and  numbers,  or  the  progressive  changes 
they  underwent,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
would  be  perhaps  impossible;  because  not  only 
the  materials  for  such  an  attempt  are  extremely 
few,  but  a  variety  of  circumstances  contributed 
to  constitute  their  differences  even  during  the 
same  period.    Wherever  we  turn,  nothing  but 
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irregularity  presents  itself.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  lady  of  the  May,  timp/y,  with  a  friar  Tuck  ; 
and  in  later  times  a  Maid  Marian  remained  with- 
out even  a  Robin  Hood  or  a  friar.  But  con- 
sistency is  not  to  be  looked  for  on  these  occa- 
sions, when  we  find,  as  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  May  games,  those  of  Robin  Hood,  the  ales, 
and  the  morris  dances,  were  blended  together  as 
coiivonii.nc!;  or  caprice  happened  to  dictate'. 

The  several  characters  that  seem  in  more  an- 
cient times  to  have  composed  the  May  game  and 
morris  were  the  following  :  Robin  Hood,  Little 
John,  Friar  Tuck,  Maid  Marian  toe  queen  or 
lady  of  the  May,  the  fool,  the  piper,  and  several 
morris  dancers  habited,  as  it  appears,  in  various 


corruption  that 


of  Poor  Guy,  for  u  limn  :,<:■■  mljuii  wan  io  crave  charity. 
The  Pope  h«d  been  1b:ir  ili;mis«[-d  by  rimcianiaiiun  or  act  of 
par' lament ;  ami  iho  11^  :\  Li  probably  iurg.ittni  hy  tome,  or 
become  an  object  of  too  much  terror  with  others  to  ha 
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modes.  Afterwards  a  hobby  horse,  and  a  dragon 
were  added.  To  avoid  the  confusion  .thai  might 
otherwise  ensue,  it  will  be  best  to  speak  of  each 
character  by  itself. 

I.  Robin  Iloon.  The  history  of  this  cele- 
brated outlaw  has  been  so  ably  and  ingeniously 
treated  by  Mr.  Ritson,  and  every  fact  that  relates 
to  him  so  minutely  developed,  that  it  will  be 
long  before  any  novelty  shall  be  discovered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  deserve  attention.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  May  game  he  sometimes  carried 
a  painted  standard". 

II.  Little  John.  The  faithful  companion 
of  Robin  Hood,  but  of  whom  little  that  is  not 
fabulous  has  been  handed  down  to  us.  He  is 
first  mentioned,  together  with  Robin  Hood,  by 


"  ClmrdlWililli  :>^"  anvimi^  a:  k'.iiLj;! :,]',,  in  Lv-iills\  E'l- 
vinmi  iif  Lonilai,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  The  learned  author  of 
U:h  llllL-rojtiu::  wink  li.i-  lvni-i.U-il  :hal  !:0  kill  fr.uad  no 
rail-it's  at  K  imjiioti,  ivlaliiig  In  the  May  game?,  after  the 
1IJ,  IJt'll.  Si  bill  1:1. y  a'VN.n'lv  frinliniieLl,  an  parochial 
ceremonies,  \a  orbiT  plan's  to  a  riunh  later  period,  in  the 
cWrlwarikiis'  acfuuiits  of  (irvat  Marloiv  it  appears  lliat 
dresses  for  the  morris  dance  were  lent  to  neighbouring  pa- 
retics so  laic  as  1629.  See  LaHgle/a  Antiqtatia  tfDes- 
tvrougli,  4to,  1757.  ■ 
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Fordurl  the  Scolish  historian,  who  wrote  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  who  speaks  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  story  of  these  persons  in  the  theatrical 
performances  of  his  time,  and  of  the  minstrels' 
songs  relating  to  them,  which  he  says  the  com- 
mon people  preferred  to  all  other  romances™. 

III.  Friar  Tuck.  There  is  no  very  ancient 
mention  of  this  person,  whose  history  is  very  un- 
certain. Drayton  haa  thus  recorded  him,  among 
other  companions  of  Robin  Hood  ; 

"  Of  Tact:  lie  Merry  friar  which  many  a  sermon  made 

inprjiie  of  Hub  in  Hood,  his  outlaws  and  their  trade'." 
He  is  known  to  have  formed  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  May  games  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  had  been  probably  introduced 
into  them  at  a  much  earlier  period.  From  the 
occurrence  of  this  name  on  other  occasions,  there 
is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  a  sort  of 
generic  appellation  for  any  friar,  and  that  it  origi- 
nated from  the  dress  of  the  order,  which  was 
fualed  or  folded  at  the  waist  by  means  of  a  cord 
or  girdle.    Thus  Chaucer,  in  his  prologue  to  the 

Canterbury  tales,  says  of  the  Iieve ; 

"  TtuM  ho  was,  as  is  a  ire  re  alxiule  ■  " 

*  Forrlun's  Swtiir-runiftr,,  lonj.ii.  p.  IO*. 

■  Polyallian,  long  mi. 
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And  he  describes  one  of  die  friars  in  the  Somp- 
nour's  tale : 

"  With  scrippc  and  tipped  staff,  ytaclied  hie." 
This  friar  maintained  his  situation  in  the  morris 
under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  being  thus  men- 
tioned in  Warner's  Albion's  England  : 

•'  Tho  Robin  Hood,  liell  John,  frier  Tuekt  and  Marian 
deftly  play  :'■ 

but  is  not  heard  of  afterwards.  In  Den  Jonson's 
Masqat  of  gipsies,  the  clown  takes  notice  of  his 
omission  in  the  dance'. 

IV.  MAln  Marian.  None  of  the  materials 
that  constitute  the  more  authentic  history  of  Robia 
Hood,  prove  the  existence  of  such  a  character  in 
the  shape  of  his  mistress.  There  is  a  pretty  French 
pastoral  drama  of  theeleventh  or  twelfth  century, 
entitled  Ls jeu  du  l-irg-jr  tt  dc  !•;  hcrgere,  inwhich 
the  principal  characters  are  Rabin  and  Marion,  a 
shepherd  and  shepherdess.  Mr.  Warton  thought 
that  our  English  Marian  might  be  illustrated 
from  (his  composition;  but  Mr.  Ritson  is 
willing  to  assent  to  this  opinion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  French  Robin  and  Marion  "  are  not  the 


'  Ben  Jotaon'i  Works,  1756,  Tel.  vi.  p.  93. 
2o2 
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Robin  and  Marian  of  Sherwood."  Yet  Mi'. 
Warton  probably  meant  no  more  than  that  the 
name  of  Marian  had  been  suggested  from  the 
above  drama,  which  was  a  great  favourite  among 
the  common  people  in  France,  and  performed 
much  about  the  season  at  which  the  May  games 
were  celebrated  in  England.    The  great  inter- 


finite  variety  of  other  matters ;  and  there  is  in- 
deed  no  other  mode  of  accounting  for  the  intro- 
dudion  of  a  name  which  never  occurs  in  the 
page  of  English  history*.    We  have  seen  that 


Valeria,  lee,  ttoa:  Julius.  [_'■:;■! i cl in.,  Fulvius,  Pro-bus,  and 
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the  story  of  Robin  Hood  was,  at  a  very  rarly' 
period,  of  a  dramatic  cast ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
natural  that  a  prison,  charterer  should  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  drain;:  to  another.     It  might  be 

his  Marian  as  well  as  the  other.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  Fri'iidi  !\!a;aui  bdn:>  acted  by  a  boy 
contributes  to  support  the  above  opinion  ;  the 
part  of  [lie  F.[)gli:,!i  char;'. tier  having  been  person- 
ated, though  not  always,  in  like  manner.  Little, 
if  any,  stress  can  be  laid  on  the  authority  of  an 
old  play  cited  by  Mr.  Sleevens  to  prove,  that 
"  Maid  Min  imi  was  originally  a  name  assumed 
by  Matilda  the  daughter  of  Robert  Lord  Fitz- 

dramatic  fiction,  doomed  (o  explain  a  character 
the  origin  of  which  had  lvon  lung  forgotten. 

Maid  Marian  not  only  officiated  as  the  para- 
mour of  Robin  Hood  in  the  May  games,  but  as 


emu.  The  facctkms  Ja:'.  c-cvmii.r  E.lmmxl  Gaytuci.  In 
dedication  to  lib  Feittvaus'nolej  on  Do,,  Qua*,  .poafc, 
■  It:.;-.-!  .Vj'iam.  J  If  prhiijis  itiiii.iinwl  tlmt  tlie  rnoirii 
a:  had  been  sumjestnl  ljy  [In:      [ibttL-Ji  jli.I  hrr  cLlil-m-- 

Stee^'i  Mat*,  nii.  33o, 
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been  introduced  long  before  the  games  of  Robin 
Hood.  In  the  isle  of  Man  they  not  only  elected 
3  queen  of  May,  but  likewise  a  queen  of  winter11. 
Gatherings  for  the  May  lady,  as  anciently  for 
Robin  Hood,  were  lately  kept  tip  at  Cambridge, 
but  in  a  corrupted  form,  iheTeal  occasion  of  this 
ceremony  being,  in  nil  ;iiobaliili^y,  quire  un- 
known to  [he  gatherers.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  queen  of  the  May  is  the  legitimate  repre- 
sentative of  the  Goddess  Flora  in  the  Roman 
festival. 

The  introduction  of  Robin  Hood  into  the  cele- 
bration of  May  probably  suggested  the  addition 
of  a  ting  or  lord  efthe  Mai/.  In  [he  year  1306 
Robert  Bruce  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  at 
Scone,  and  a  second  time  by  the  hands  of  his 
mistress,  the  adulterous  wife  of  the  carl  of  Bow- 
han,  who  changed  his  name  to  David.  It  is  re- 
ported that  he  said  to  his  own  wife  on  (his  occa- 
sion, "  Yesterday  we  were  but  earl  and  coumess, 
to  day  we  are  king  and  queen;"  to  which  she 
replied,  "True,  you  arc  now  a  summer  king, 
but  you  may  not  chance  to  be  a  winter  one.1' 
Matthew  of  Westminster  has  recorded  this  fact, 


*  Waldron's  History  if  the  ufc  of  Man,  lima,  p.  Q5, 
u'here  hp  has  described  ih:  ;:;rj'.i  'milk-  betue™  the  queens. 
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and  Holinshed,  who  copies  him,  makes  the  lady 
say,  that  "  she  feared  they  should  prove  but  as 
a  summer  king  and  queen,  suck  as  in  country 
MUM*  the  yang  folks  chose  for  sport  to  dunce 
about  may-poles."  In  1557  (here  was  a  May 
game  in  Fenchurch  .street,  with  a  Lord  and  Lady 
of  the  May,  and  a  morris  dance1'.  Both  these 
characters  arc  introduced  in  a  morris  in  Fletcher's 
play  of  The  two  noble  kinsmen.  Act  iii. ;  and,  in 
the  Knight  of  the  burning  pestle,  a  grocer's  ap- 
prentice personates  a  lord  of  the  May  dressed 
out  in  "  scarves,  feathers,  and  rings."  He  is 
made  to  deliver  a  speech  from  the  conduit  to  the 
populace,  of  which  this  is  a  part ; 
"  London,  10  llice  I  do  press nt  the  merry  month  of  Mar, 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  me  what  I  say : 
For  from  the  top  ni  ci.n  ]lj:.L-Iii.-:hS,  li-  [■Lniily  iji  r,r  upM-Liv, 
I  wili  both  lell  my  name  to  you,  and  wberefin  I  came 

My  name  is  Bnfe,  by  due  descent,  though  not  ignoble  J. 
Yet  far  infcriour  ituiic  llntii  of  r;r;iei(>Lis  grocery. 
And  by  the  common  counsel  of  my  lillows  in  the  Strand, 
With  gilded  staff,  and  crossed  skarfe,  the  JHirj  lord  here 

A  lord  and  lady  are  still  preserved  in  some 
places  where  the  Whitsun-ales  continue  to  be 


'  Stryne'B  Bed.  memorials,  iii.  3;6. 
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be  celebrated,  and  perhaps  in  other  morrises 
during  the  season  of  May. 

To  return  to  Maid  Marian-^She  was  usually 
dressed  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  as 
wc  may  colled  from  the  iiguiTs  of  her  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  window,  and  Israel's  engraving.  In 
both  the  kirtlc  and  petticoat  are  alike;  and  the 
pendent  veil  is  supported  by  the  hand.  The 
English  figure  holds  a  flower,  and  has  a  fancy 
coronet  as  queen  of  the  May,  The  other  has 
apparently  an  apple  in  her  hand,  and  her  steeple 
head  dress  is  what  was  actually  worn  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  by  queens  and  ladies  of 
high  rank.  Barnaby  Rich,  who  wrote  in  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L,  inveighing  a- 
gainst  the  foppery  of  men's  apparel,  exclaims, 
"  And  from  whence  commeth  this  wearing,  and 
this  embroidering  of  long  locks,  this  curiosity 
that  is  used  amongst  men,  in  frizefing  and  curl- 
ing of  their  hairc,  this  gentlewoman- like  starcht 
bands,  so  bc-edged  and  belaced,  filter  for  Maid 
Marion  in  a  Moris  dance,  then  for  him  that 
hath  either  that  spirit  or  courage  that  shold  be  in 
a  gentleman0;" 

It  appears  that  the  Lady  of  the  May  was  some- 


Tkj  bjacstie  of  this  age,  1615,  4to,  p.  3a. 
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times  carried  i:i  precession  on  men's  shoulder? ; 
fur  Stephen  Batman,  speaking  of  the  Pope  and 
his  ceremonies,  states  that  he  is  carried  on  the 
backs  of  four  deacons,  "  after  the  miner  of 
carying  whytepot  queenes  in  Western  May 
games1."  Her  usual  gait  was  nice  and  alkcted'. 
Thus  in  the  description  of  the  family  visit  to  the 
royal  guest,  in  the  old  ballad  of  The  miller  of 
Mansfield  : 

"  Allil  tt]  j.'l'.i-.l  il 1 1 : I  :.:^;.-.1h  llv  1.|!,:;'h  : 

But  although  the  May-lady  was  originally  a 
character  of  some  delicacy  and  importance,  she 
appears  to  have  afterwards  declined  in  both  re- 
spects. In  the  time  of  Elizabeth  she  was  usually 
represented  by  some  smooth-faced  and  effeminate 
youths.    Falstaff  'ells  the  hostess,  that  "  for 

r  What  these  ladles  eiacily  were  is  not  easy  lo  comrire. 
(ictlil.  William  in  i.ld  mokery  was  a  kind  of  custard,  made, 
in  a  cmst  or  disli  wiili '  iram,  i-^-,,  iir.l-i:  [it  ;o^]c,  sugar, 
spk-ei,  and  sippen  uf  u-hile  or  iiMiitlie:  bread,  it  is  passible 
therefore  tbijjt  Mai:i  Ji.iri.m,  iiivasi<j|ia]ly  personated 

by  a  kitchen  malt  in  ur  ™s  rail,  obtained  die  title  ofa 
Ifhili-pot  '/ii ten. 

<  Golden  huh  of  ike  leaden  Gaddcs,  1577,  4to,  fo.  30. 

f  Giccne'i  (Jai/'fii  an  »;M,:rl  tnmUai-,  sig.  D.  3. 
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womanhood  Maid  Marian  may  be  ihe  Deputy's 
wife  of  (lie  ward  lo  her;"  meaning  perhaps  that 
she  was  as  masculine  in  her  appearance  as  the 
country  clown  who  personated  Maid  Marian  : 
and  in  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas,  Dorothea 
desires  her  brother  to  conduct  himself  with  more 
gentleness  towards  his  mistress,  unless  he  would 
chusc  to  marry  Maihyn  the  May  lady  ;  another 
allusion  to  the  degraded  state  of  Maid  Marian, 
who  is  here  assimilated  to  a  vulgar  drudge  or 
scullion  both  in  name  and  condition.  But  du- 
ring the  whole  of  her  existence  mirth  and  gaiety 
were  her  constant  companions.  The  translator  of 
The  hospital!  of  incurable  fooks,  IGOO,  4to, 
speaking  of  Acco,  the  old  woman  who  became 
mad  on  beholding  her  ugliness  in  a  mirror,  says 
that  "  one  while  shee  could  be  as  mcrric  as 
Maid  Marrian."  Nor  was  this  character,  even  in 
later  times,  uniformly  vulgar.  Every  one  will 
call  to  mind  Nicholas  Breton's  pretty  sonnet  of 
rinjiUdii  and  Cor  if  don,  where  the  shepherdess, 

"  with  garlands  gay 

Was  made  the  Lady  of  the  Maye." 

V.  The  Fool.  This  character  in  the  morris 
was  the  same,  in  point  of  dress,  as  the  domestic. 
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buffoon  of  his  time.  In  Mr.  Tollett's  window 
he  has  additional  bells  tied  to  his  arms  and  ancles 
as  a  morris  dancer,  but  is,  in  other  respects,  the 
English  fool  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet  the 
habit  of  this  eccentric  person  was  not  the  same  in 
all  countries,  nor  even  uniform  in  the  same 
country.  /i::c(:minj;]y  he  is  very  differently  ac- 
coutred in  the  Flemish  print.  He  has  a  cap  or 
hood  with  asses'  ears,  and  a  row  of  bells  Tor  the 
crest ;  in  his  left  hand  he  carries  a  bauble,  and 
over  his  right  arm  hangs  a  cloth  or  napkin.  He 
wears  behind  what  seems  intended  for  a  purse  or 
ivallet,  with  which  the  fool  in  the  old  German 
prints  is  generally  exhibited.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  only  one  fool  in  the  morris;  and  there- 
fore Mr.  Steevena  and  Mr.  Toilet t  have  erred  in 
supposing  the  figure  No.  1,  in  the  window  to  be 
the  Bavian  fool  with  the  bib.  The  former  gen- 
tleman had  apparently  misconceived  the  following 
passage  in  Fletcher's  Two  noble  kinsmen, 

"  and  next  the  fool. 

Tilt  Banian,  with  long  tail  and  eke  Ions  tool." 

Here  are  not  two  fools  described.  The  construc- 
tion is,  "  next  comes  the  fool,  i.  e.  the  Ba- 
vian fool,  &c."    This  might  have  been  the  idiot 
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fool,  and  so  denominated  from  his  wearing  a 
bib,  in  French  iavon",  because  he  drivelled. 
Thus  in  Bonducn,  Act  v.,  Decius  talks  of  a 
"dull  slavering  fool."  The  tricks  of  the  Ba- 
vian,  his  tumbling  and  barking  like  a  dog,  sug- 
gested perhaps  by  the  conduct  of  Robert  the 
Devil  when  disguised  as  a  fool  in  his  well  known 
and  once  popular  romance,  were  peculiar  to  the 
morris  dance  described  in  The  two  noble  kins- 
men, which  has  some  other  characters  that  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  for  stage  effect,  and  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  genuine  morris.  The 
taii  was  the  fox  tail  that  was  sometimes  worn  by 
the  morris  fool ;  and  the  long  tool  will  be  best 
understood  by  referring  to  the  cut  of  the  idiot  in 


Bason  or  iowUe,  is  horn  bat,  spittle.  Hence  the 
middle  age  Latin  term  fur  a  Fool,  huwroj.  See  Diicange 
Glaa.  Tbis  is  a  very  pbuiibla  etymology,  and  might  stand 
v.1!-]!  by  il.iil';  hrA  it  !:u:-,t  m.l  hi-  <oi.<;.'  tl.'d  thm  in 


that  has  made  use  of  Ibis  word,  allied  it  to  Hie  fuel  In 
nuesti™  on  account  of  the  mwkty  hich  thai  he  played, 
remains  lo  be  ascertained.  If  we  rail,l  discover  the  names 
of  the  character,  in  .1  French,  Dutch,  or  tierman  morris  of 
this  time,  suait  lijjiil  iii:.;;!it  jc  lIj-luvn  n.i  die  subject. 
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the  genuine  copy  of  the  dance  nf  ilea lit  usually, 
though  improperly,  ascribed  to  Holbein,  and  by 
reflecting  on  sorr.u  piriLlinr  jimticrties  and  quali- 
fications nl'  ihc  ulin!  character. 

What  Mr.  Tollett  has  termed  a  bib  was  in  fact 
no  uncommon  part  of  the  male  dress  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  contemporary 
figures  of  the  Beverley  minstrels  are  so  habited, 
as  well  as  others  in  the  representation  of  the 
Whitsun  ale  at  CironcetUT'.  Whatever  character 
the  supposed  Bavian  of  the  window  was,  he  is 
also  found  in  the  print  by  Israel  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  fool,  not  only  in  the  same  habit,  but  with 
his  hands  and  feet  precisely  in  similar  attitudes. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  morris  dance  was  In 
some  respects  a  sort  of  cMrontmy  ;  and  Higgins, 
the  English  editor  of  funius's  Nomenclalor,  has 
actually  translated  the  word  chironomia  by  "  the 
roorrisc  dance V  In  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
other  characters  of  [lie  morris  dance,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  fool  appear  to  have  been  i 


rter'i  Specimens  rf  ni/cic:;  .'i:;//!, w:>!  p/t;:/ri':!, 

1595,  12nio,  [>.  2QIJ.  See  likewise  liic  arlkla 
in  p.  521. 
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as  we  leam  from  Ben  Jonson's  Enter  taimntml  at 
Aithrope  i 

"  Bui  see  the  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 
Fook,  i(  tons:  be  your  lot. 
To  supply  his  want  with  faces 
And  some  other  buflbn  graces. 
You  know  LoH-." — 
Coryat  relates  that  near  Montreuil  he  saw 
*'  a  Whitsuntide  foale  disguised  like  a  fbole, 
wearing  a  long  coale,  wherein  there  were  many 
several)  peeces  of  cloth  of  divers  colours,  at  the 
comers  whereof  there  hanged  the  tailes  of  squir- 
rels :  he  bestowed  a  little  peece  of  plate,  wherein 
was  expressed  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
upon  every  one  that  gavo  him  money,  for  he 
begged  money  of  all  travellers  for  the  benefite  of 
the  parish  church1."    The  romance  of  The  spi. 
ritual  Quixote  has  a  morris  fool  with  a  fox's  tail 
depending  from  his  cap,  and  a  sheep  bell  attached 
to  his  hinder  parts.   In  the  modern  morris  dance 
the  fool  is  continued,  but  his  real  character  and 
dress  appear  to  have  been  long  since  forgotten. 
In  some  places  he  is  called  the  Squire. 

VI.  The  Piper.  Sometimes  called  Tom  Piper, 
an  obvious  and  necessary  attendant  on  a  morris, 


1  Corya.fi  Cnutillts,  loll,  4to,  p.  9. 
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and  who  requires  very  little  illustration.  Mr. 
Steevens  has  already  referred  to  Drayton  for  the 
mention  of  him ;  and  Spenser,  in  his  third 
eclogue,  speaking  of  the  rimes  of  bad  poets,  ob- 
serves that 

Turn  Piper  make!  aa  little  melodic  ;H 
whence  we  are  to  infer  that  his  music  was  not 
usually  of  the  very  best  kind.  The  resemblance 
as  to  attitude  and  dress,  between  the  figures  of 
this  character  in  Mr.  Tollett's  painting  and  the 
Flemish  print,  is  remarkable.  In  both  we  have 
the  swo.d  and  feather.  What  Mr.  Toilett  has 
termed  his  iilver  shield  seems  a  mistake  for  the 
lower  part  or  flap  of  his  stomacher. 

VII.  The  Hobby-Horse  j  of  which  the  ear- 
liest vestige  now  remaining  is  in  the  painted  win- 
dow at  Betley.  It  has  been  already  observed 
that  he  was  often  omitted  in  the  morris.  During 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Puritans  made  consi- 
derable  havoc  among  the  May-games,  by  their 
preachings  and  invectives.  Poor  Maid  Marian 
was  assimilated  to  the  whore  of  Babylon ;  friar 
Tuck  was  deemed  a  remnant  of  Popery,  and  the 
Hobby-horse  an  impious  and  Pagan  superstition; 
and  they  were  at  length  most  completely  put  to 
the  rout  as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  religion.  King 
James's  book  of  sports  resiored  the  lady  and  ths 
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hobby-horse  :  but  during  the  commonwealth  they 
were  again  attacked  by  a  new  set  of  fanatics  ;  and 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  May  festivities, 
the  Whitsun-ales  &c,  in  many  parts  of  En- 
gland degraded.  At  the  restoration  they  were 
once  more  revived'".  The  allusions  to  the  omis- 
sion of  the  Hobby-horse  arc  frequent  in  the  old 
plays,  and  the  line 

"  Fur  O,  for  O,  tliE  hobby  horse  is  forgot," 
is  termed  by  Hamlet  an  epitaph,  which  Mr.  Theo- 
bald supposed,  with  great  probability,  to  have 
been  satirical.    The  following  extract  from  a 


"  Yel,  in  Die  reign  of  Ckirlrs  il.t-  S<w.cl,  Thomas  Hall, 
another  puritanical  writer,  published  his  flimi™  Fhrn, 
tin  IhmtfiU  cf  May-gimii,  JStit,  4to,  In  which,  amidst 
a  gu\;t  iIimI  of  'illy  .lu^l.ii^i-ilji.ii   agaiiiHt  tlirse  iii]:OL'L*[it 

ami  m:ii:i  lap*  ii].  IiU  ^iipi'r^i:inlii  iViIlmiIh  ;ls  t  primn  |u.-.;i 

adds,  "  What  a  JdTccoont  w'dl  these  libertines  have  to 
make,  when  the  Lord  shall  demand  of  them,  where  wast 
tliuu'sili'li  a  jji-lil  ■  why,  ill}'  Lord,  1  was  with  the  pro- 
pionic rji.hle,  stealing  May-poles;  and  win.™  wast  thou 

lying,  raining,  whoring,  carousing,  kc." 
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scene  in  Beaumont  and   Fletcher's  Women 
pleased,  Act  iv.  will  best  show  the  sentiments  of 
the  puritans  on  this  occasion,  and  which  the  au- 
thor has  deservedly  ridiculed : 
Hon. 

Surely  I  will  dance  no  more,       most  ridiculous. 

My  learmd  wife's,  she  often  bail,  pronoune'd  to  ma 
Jii  siii'i. iv  i  Jl-iL:-  rl,.:-,,:  -p.f  ^L  la.iii  iirt  danm'd  else- 

This  beast  of  Babylon  I  will  never  hack  again. 
His  pace  is  sure  prophase,  and  his  lewd  wi-hpej, 
Tht:  sons  of  If)]]))-]:  ai.J  Gvmvti,  in  '.lit;  ivi' denies. 
Fia. 

Fie  neighbour  BumLy,  in  your  fits  again? 
Your  leal  sweais,  ibis  is  no.  careful,  neiEhbour, 
The  Htlby-ktrU  is  a  seemly  Holly-horse. 


Cooler  thou  ly'sl,  and  Ihoo  wert  a  thousand  coolers 

Seorn'd  any  coach-horse  riii-  Pope  bad  ;  thou  an  tboliin. 
And  thy  blind  leal  makes  ihee  abuse  the  beast. 

Hot. 

I  do  delie  tliee  and  tby  feot-clotb  loo, 
And  tell  thee  to  thy  face,  this  propta™  riding 
I  feel  it  in  my  conscience,  and  i  Bare  speak  ,t, 
n™  unedited  ambling  bath  Brongfat  1  scourge  upsn  n. 
VOL.  II.  2  St. 
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Will  you  dance  no  more,  neighbour  > 
Hob. 

Carry  the  beast  to  his  crib ;  I  have  renotinc'd  him 
Arfd  all  his  works. 

Soto. 

Shall  the  Halty-korn  be  forgot  Ihtn  ? 

The  hopeful  Hobby-horse,  shall  he  Ije  fouttdei'd .' 

I  cry  out  oo'l, 

'Twas  [he  forcrur-ning  sin  brought  in  those  tilt-staves. 
They  brandish  •gainst  the  church,  the  Devil  calls  May-polti. 

Take  up  your  horse  again,  and  girth  him  to  ye. 
And  girth  him  handsomely,  good  neighbour  Bomly. 
Hob. 

I  spit  at  him. 

Spit  in  the  horse-face,  cooler ! 

Thou  out-of-tune  psalm -singing  slave  j  spit  in  his  visnomy  1 
Hon. 

I  spit  again,  and  thus  1  rise  against  him : 
Against  this  beast,  that  signiry'd  destruction, 
r-'iircjhcVd  nli'  falls  of  monarchies. 

I'th'  face  of  him? 

Spit  such  another  spit,  by  this  hand  cobler, 
I'll  make  ye  set  a  new  piece  o'  your  nose  there ; 
Talie't  up  I  say,  and  dance  without  more  bidding. 
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And  danos  as  you  were  wont ;  you  have  been  excellent. 
And  are  still  but  fur  this  new  nicely, 
And  your  wife's  learned  lectures  3  take  up  the  Hobby-horse, 
Come,  'tis  a  thing  tbou  hast  Jov'd  with  all  thy  heart,  Bomhy, 
And  wonldst  do  still,  hut  for  the  round-breech'd  brothers. 

Do  not  delay,  but  do  it :  you  know  1  am  officer 

And  I  knots'  'tis  unfit  all  these  good  fellows 

Should  wail  the  cooling  of  your  zealous  porridge  ; 

Chusc  whether  you  will  dance,  or  have  me  execute  > 

I'll  clap  your  neck  i'th'  stocks,  and  there  I'll  make  ye 

Dance  a  whole  day,  and  dance  with  these  at  night  too. 

You  mend  eld  shoes  well,  mend  your  old  manners  better. 

And  suddenly  see  you  leave  off  this  sincereness, 

This  new  hot  hatch,  borrowed  from  some  brown  baker, 

Some  learned  brother,  or  I'll  so  bait  ye  (or 't. 

Take  it  quickly  up. 

Hoe. 

And  thus  I  am  tbre'd  a  by-word  to  my  brethren. 

The  Hobby-horse  was  represented  by  a  man 
equipped  with  as  much  pasteboard  as  was  suf- 
ficient to  form  the  head  arid  hinder  pans  of  a 
horse,  the  quadrupedal  defects  being  concealed  by 
a  long  mantle  or  footcloth  that  nearly  touched 
the  ground.  The  performer  on  this  occasion  ex- 
erted  all  his  skill  in  burlesque  horsemanship. 
In  Sampson's  play  of  The  lowfoeaker,  1636,  a 
miller  personates  the  hobby-horse;  and  being 
angry  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  put  in  compe- 
2  h  2 
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tition  whh  him,  exclaims,  "  Let  the  major  pfcrf 
the  hobby-horse  among  his  brethren,  and  he 
will,  I  hope  our  towne-lads  cannot  want  a  hobby- 
horse. Have  I  practk'd  my  reines,  my  careeres, 
my  pranckcrs,  my  ambles,  my  false  trotts,  my 
smooth  ambles  and  Canterbury  paces,  and  shall 
master  major  put  me  besides  the  hobby-horse  ? 
Have  1  borrowed  the  forchorse  bells,  his  plumes 
and  braverie::,  nay  had  his  mane  new  shorne  and 
frizl'd,  and  shall  the  major  put  me  besides  the 
hobby-horse  ?" 

Whoever  happens  to  recollect  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Bayes's  troops  in  the  Rehearsal  are 
exhibited  on  the  stage,  will  have  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect notion  of  a  morris  hobby-horse.  Additional 
remains  of  the  Pyrrhic  or  sword  dance  are  pre- 
served in  the  daggers  stuck  in  the  man's  cheeks, 
which  constituted  one  of  the  hocus-pocus  or  leger- 
demain tricks  practised  by  this  character,  among 
which  were  the  threading  of  a  needle,  and  the 
transferring  of  an  egg  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
calkd  by  Ben  Jonson  the  travel*  of  ihe  e"". 
To  the  horse's  mouth  was  suspended  a  kidle  fOF 
the  purpose  of  gathering  inning  from  the  spec- 
tators.   In  later  times  the  i'uol  appears  to  have 


"  fyery man  aUiifbisbauiut,  Ad  ii.  Sc.  1. 
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performed  this  office,  as  may  be  collected  from 
Nashe's  play  of  Summer's  lust  \tiH  and  teilament, 
where  this  stage  direction  occurs,  "  Vet  goes  in 
and  fetcheth  out  the  Hobby-horse  and  the  morris 
daunce  who  daunce  about."  Ver  then  says, 
"  About,  about,  lively,  put  your  horse  to  it, 
reyne  him  harder,  jerke  him  with  your  wand, 
sit  fast,  sit  fast,  man ;  Jook,  holds  up  your  ladk 
(here."  Will  Summers  is  made  to  say,  "  You 
friend  with  the  hobby-horse,  goe  not  too  fast, 
for  feare  of  wearing  out  my  lord's  tyle-stones  with 
your  hob-nayles."  Afterwards  there  enter  three 
clowns  and  three  maids,  who  dance  the  morris, 
and  at  the  same  time  sing  the  following  song : 

"  Trip  and  got,  beave  and  hoc. 
Up  and  downs,  to  and  fro. 
From  the  towns,  to  the  grave, 
Two  and  two,  let  us  rove, 
A  maying,  splaying; 
Love  hath  no  gainsaying  -. 
Su  merrily  Trip  and  goc." 

Lord  Orford  in  his  catalogue  of  English  en- 
gravers, under  the  article  of  Peter  Stent,  has 
described  two  paintings  at  Lord  Fitzwilliani's  on 
Richmond  green  which  came  out  of  the  old  neigh- 
bouring palace.  They  were  executed  by  Vincken- 
boom,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and 
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exhibit  views  of  the  above  palace ;  in  one  of  these 
pictures  a  morris  dance  is  introduced,  consisting 
of  seven  figures,  viz.  a  fool,  a  hobby-horse,  a 
piper,  a  Maid  Marian,  and  three  other  dancers, 
the  rest  of  the  figures  being  spectators.  Of  these 
the  first  four  and  one  of  the  dancers  are  reduced 
in  the  annexed  plate  from  a  tracing  made  by  the 
late  Captain  Grose.  The  fool  has  an  inflated 
bladder  or  eel-skin  with  a  ladle  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  with  this  he  is  collecting  money.  The  piper 
is  pretty  much  in  his  original  state ;  but  the  hobby- 
horse w^nts  the  legerdemain  apparatus,  and  Maid 
Marian  is  not  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her 

Dr,  Plott,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire, 
p.  434,  mentions  that  within  memory,  at  Abbot's 
or  Paget's  Bromley,  they  had  a  sort  of  sport 
which  they  celebrated  at  Christmas,  or  on  new 
year  and  twelfth  days,  called  the  Hobby-horse 
dance,  from  a  person  who  carried  the  image  of 
a  horse  between  his  legs  made  of  thin  boards, 
and  in  his  hand  a  bow  and  arrow.  The  latter 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  bow,  and  stopping 
on  a  shoulder,  made  a  snapping  noise  when  drawn 
to  and  fro,  keeping  time  with  the  musick.  With 
this  man  danced  six  others,  carrying  on  .their 
shoulders  as  many  rein  deer  heads,  with  the  arms 
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of  the  chief  families  to  whom  the  revenues  of  the 
town  belonged.  They  danced  the  heys  and  other 
country  dances.  To  the  above  hobby  horse  dance 
there  belonged  a  pot,  which  was  kept  by  turns 
by  the  reeves  of  the  town,  who  provided  cakes 
and  ale  to  put  into  this  pot ;  all  people  who  had 
any  kindness  for  the  good  intent  of  the  institution 
of  the  sport  giving  pence  a  piece  for  themselves 
and  families.  Foreigners  also  that  came  to  see  it 
contributed ;  and  the  money,  after  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  cakes  and  ale,  went  to  repair  the 
church  and  support  the  poor :  which  charges, 
adds  the  doctor,  are  not  now  perhaps  so  cheer- 
fully borne. 

A  short  time  before  the  revolution  in  France, 
the  May  games  and  morris  dance  were  celebrated 
in  many  parts  of  that  country,  accompanied  by 
a  fool  and  a  hobby-horse.  The  latter  was  termed 
un  chevolet ;  and,  if  the  authority  of  Minsheu  be 
not  questionable,  the  Spaniards  had  the  same  cha- 
racter under  the  name  of  laiasca". 

VOL  The  Dragon.  The  earliest  mention 
of  hint  as  a  pari  of  the  morris  dance  wc  have  al- 
ready seen  in  the  extract  from  Stubbes's^ia  lorn  ir 


•  Spanish  dictionary. 
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of  abuses ;  and  he  is  likewise  introduced  in  a 
morris,  in  Sampson's  play  of  ihe  Vottibreaker,  or 
fatjrc  maid  of  Clifton,  16Z3,  where  a  fellow 
says,  "  i'H  be  a  fiery  dragon :"  on  which, 
another,  who  had  undertaken  the  hobby-horse, 
observes  that  he  will  be  "  a  thuiid'ring  Saint 
George  as  ever  rode  on  horseback."  This  seems 
to  afford  a  clue  to  the  use  of  this  dragon,  who 
was  probably  attacked'in  some  ludicrous  manner 
by  the  hobby-horse  saint,  and  may  perhaps  be  the 
Devil  alkded  to  in  the  extract  already  given  from 
Fetherstone's  Dittlugm'  n«tiiit!.i  dancing. 

IX.  The  Moh  his  Dancers.  By  these  are  meant 
tlie  common  darn-.i-f;  in  tht;  lati:  morrises,  and  who 
were  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  appella- 
tion, though  in  earlier  times  it  is  probable  that 
each  individual  had  his  separate  title.  If  there  were 
any  reason  for  a  contrary  opinion,  it  might  depend 
on  the  costume  of  numbers  10  and  11  in  Mr. 
Tollett's  window,  which  may  perhaps  belong  to 
the  present  class.  There  arc  likewise  two  similar 
figures  in  the  Flemish  print ;  and  the  coincidence 
in  their  attitudes  is  no  less  remarkable  than  it  is 
in  those  of  some  of  the  other  characters.  The 
circumstance  too  of  one  only  wearing  a  feather 
in  his  hat  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  it  is  the  same 
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in  both  the  representations.  The  streamers  which 
proceed  from  their  sleeves  and  flutter  in  the  wind, 
though  continued  in  very  modem  times,  were 
anciently  not  peculiar  to  morris  dancers,  ex- 
amples of  them  occurring  in  many  old  prints?. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  morris 
dancers  were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver 
paper,  and  sometimes  in  coats  of  white  spangled 
fustian.  They  had  purses  at  their  girdles,  and 
garters  to  which  bells  were  attached'.  The 
latter  have  been  always  a  part  of  the  furniture  of 
the  more  active  characters  in  the  morris,  and  the 
use  of  them  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  tinkling 
ornaments  tff  llic  feet  among  the  Jewish  women 
are  reprobated  in  Isaiah  iii.  16.  18.  Gratius 
Faliscus,  who  wrote  his  poem  on  hunting  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  has  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
dancing  with  bells  on  the  feet  among  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  of  Cauopus,  in  the  following  lines  : 
"  Vij.  operata  euo  sacra  ad  Bubastia  lino 
Velatur  swipes  mfiri  turta  CiotopL" 

CgxtgHkm,  lib.  i.  12. 
There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 


p  Seeths  plats  of  ancient  cards,  mi.  in  StruUs  JgMrft 
and  pastimes,  wlieri'ii  i,.  :Li[L:'.iln;il  is  dresscj  in  Lhiq 

'  Cbnrchwardtiii'  accounts  at  Kington,  in  Ljsonss  &- 
i-irc.'.'i  f/i".'iJ.rn,  i.  ii.r?,  238. 
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mnrrii  hells  were  borrowed  from  the  genuine 
Moorish  dance ;  a  drcumwance  that  tends  to 
corroborate  the  opinion  that  has  been  already 
otFireJ  with  ri*.pe:t  to  the  etymology  of  the 
morrv.  AmonK  the  beautiful  habits  of  varinu-t 
nations,  published  by  Hans  Weigel  a:  Nurem- 
berg, in  1577,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  African 
lady  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  in  the  act  of  dancing, 
with  bells  at  her  feet.  A  copy  of  it  is  here 
exhibited. 
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The  number  of  bells  round  each  leg  of  the 
moms  dancers  amounted  from  twenty  to  forty'. 
They  had  various  appellations,  as  the  fore-bell, 
the  second  bell,  the  treble,  the  tenor,  the  base, 
and  the  double  bell.  Sometimes  they  used  trebles 
only  ;  but  these  refinements  were  of  later  times*. 
The  bells  were  occasionally  jingled  by  the  hands, 
or  placed  on  the  arms  or  wrists  of  the  parties. 
Scarves,  ribbands,  and  laces  hung  all  over  with 
gold  rings,  and  even  precious  stones,  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth'.  The  miller, 
in  the  play  of  the  Fowbmaker,  says  he  is  come 
to  borrow  "  a  few  ribbandes,  bracelets,  eare- 
rings,  wyertyers,  and  silke  girdles  and  hand- 
kerchers  for  a  morice  and  a  show  before  the 
queene."  The  handkerchiefs,  or  napkins"  as  they 

•  Stubbes's  Analemie  nf  abuses,  ubi  supra. 
■  See  Rowley's  Witch  o/BibnxtoB,  J658,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 
<  Stubbej,  ubi  supra.  KjdgAl  of  lis  tuning  fault.  Act  if. 
u  Stubbcs,   ubi  rapa.    Jotuon'i  Mama  of  gipsiei. 
Holme's  Academy  if at ■mat >/,  bonk  I!    [i.  ll(ih:  uririKv  :|„. 

•am  1q  convey  some  idea  of  die  manner  in  which  the  hmd- 
kercbiefi  were  used. 
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are  sometimes  called,  were  held  in  the  hand, 
or  lied  to  the  shoulders".  In  Shirley's  Lady  of 
pleasure,  1637,  Act  i.  Aretina  thus  inveighs 
against  the  amusements  of  the  country  : 

 to  observe  wiiii  u-hat  solemnity 

They  keep  thrir  wakea,  and  throw  for  pewter  candle- 
How  they  become  [be  morris,  with  whoee  bells 
They  ring  all  i.:lu  Vi'lii  1511:1  air-:,  and  sweate 
Through  Iw.'llly  'iKlTa  and  liii'iSiiiis,  till  [ha  Hobby 

Tin,  and  themalde  Matron  dissolv'rl  toagelly. 
Be  kept  for  spoone  meale." 

The  early  use  of  the  feather  in  the  hat  appcara 
both  in  Mr.  Tollett's  window  and  the  Flemish 
print;  a  fashion  that  was  continued  a  long  time 
afterwards1.  Sometimes  the  hat  was  decorated 
with  a  nosegay'',  or  with  the  herb  thrift,  formerly 
Called  our  lady's  cushion'. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  collec- 
tive number  of-  the  morris  dancers  has  conti- 
nually varied  according  to  circumstances,  in  the. 
same  manner  as  did  their  habits.  In  Israel's  print 


-  Knigid  <,f  the  tuning  pistli.  Act  iv. 

1  VhxgneuB,  1623,  p.  40. 

J  Flerchcr's  Wimen  pleasid.  Act  iv. 

1  Greene's  Quip  fir  an  upstart  amrtier,  sign.  D.  2. 
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they  are  nine ;  in  Mr.  Tolletlfa  window,  eleven. 
Mr.  Sirott  has  observed  (hat  on  his  sixteenth 
plate  there  are  only  five,  exclusive  of  the  two 
musicians ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  what  he  re- 
fers to  is  not  a  morris,  but  a  dance  of  fools. 
There  is  a  pamphlet  entitled,  Old  Meg  of  Here, 
fords/lire  for  a  Mayd  Marian  and  Hereford 
I  own  for  a  morris  dance,  or  12  morris  dancers 
in  Herefordshire  of  1 300  years  old,  1 609,  4to'." 
In  the  painting  by  Vinckenboom,  at  Richmond, 
there  are  seven  figures.  In  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphia,  1656,  the  Mvri.u:<>  k  defined,  "  a  dance 
wherein  there  were  usually  five  men  and  a  boy 
dressed  in  a  girles  habit,  whom  they  call  Maid 
Marrian."  The  morris  in  Fletcher's  Tteo  nokle 
kinsmen  contains  some  characters,  which,  as 


-  This  tract  is  mentioned  by  Sit  William  Temple,  in  his 
Essay  tin  hi'slih  ami  Inrg  life,  Irwn  the  communication  of 
Lotd  Leicester,  Hovel,  in  his  Party  of  least!,  1060,  has 
recorded  that  "  of  late  years  tlier  were  call'd  cut  within 
llitee  ruilet  catnpMe  leu  men  thai  were  a  thousand  yean 
between  them,  one  supplying  what  die  other  u-anted  ufa 
hundred  years  snici-c,  ti;ttl  tli'.y  tLmt'il  the  munis  diven 
hours  together  in  the  market  plate  with  a  laborer  before 
them  tea  years  old,  and  a  maid  Mown  lOi,"  p.  12a. 
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they  are  no  where  else  to  be  found,  might  have 
been  the  poet's  own  invention,  and  designed  for 
stage  effect : 

"  The  chambermaid,  and  sell  ing  man  by  nighl 
Thai  seek  out  silent  hanging  :  Then  mine  hot! 

The  gauled  traveller,  and  with  a  beriming 
Informs  the  lapsier  to  inflame  the  reck'niDg. 
Then  the  beasl-ealing  clown,  and  next  the  fool. 
The  Bawan,  with  long  tail  and  eke  long  tool, 
Cuitimuhisatiii,  that  make  a  dance," 

Mr.  Ritson  has  taken  notice  of  an  old  wooden 
cut  "  preserved  on  the  title  of  a  penny-history, 
(Ailam  Bell,  fife.)  printed  at  Newcastle  in  1772," 
and  which  represents,  in  his  opinion,  a  morris 
dance  consisting  of  the  following  personages: 
1.  A  bishop.  2.  Robin  Hood.  3.  The  potter 
or  beggar,  4.  Little  John.  5.  Friar  Tuck. 
6.  Maid  Marian.  He  remarks  that  the  execution 
of  the  whole  is  too  rude  to  merit  a  copy,  a  po- 
sition that  is  not  meant  to  be  controverted ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  introduce  the  cut  in  this  place 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  an  error  into  which 
the  above  ingenious  writer  has  inadvertently 
fallen.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  it  originally 
appeared  on  the  title  page  to  the  first  known 
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edition  of  Roiin  Hood's  garland,  printed  in 
1670,  JSmo. 


Now  this  cut  is  certainly  not  the  representation 
of  a  morris  dance,  but  merely  of  the  principal 
characters  belonging  to  the  garland.  These  are, 
Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  queen  Catherine,  the 
bishop,  the  atrial  frier,  (not  Tuck,)  and  the 
beggar.  Even  though  it  were  admitted  that 
Maid  Marian  and  Friar  Tuck  were  intended  to  be 
given,  it  could  not  be  maintained  that  either  the 
bishop  or  the  beggar  made  part  of  a  morris. 
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There  still  remain  some  characters  in  Mr.  Toi- 
ler's window,  of  which  no  description  can  be 
here  attempted,  viz.  Nos.  I,  4,  6,  and  7.  As 
these  are  also  found  in  the  Tlcmish  print b  they 
cannot  possibly  belong  to  Robin  Hood's  com- 
pany ;  and  therefore  their  learned  proprietor 
would,  doubtless,  have  seen  the  necessity  of  re- 
considering his  explanations'.  The  resemblance 
between  the  two  ancient  representations  is  suf- 
ficiently remarkable  to  warrant  a  conjecture  that 
the  window  has  been  originally  executed  by  some 
foreign  artist ;  and  that  the  panes  with  the  En- 
glish friar,  the  hcfbby-llorsc,  and  the  may-pole 
have  been  since  added. 

Mr.  Waldron  has  informed  us  that  he  saw  in 
the  summer  of  1783,  at  Richmond  in  Surry, 
a  troop  of  morris  dancers  from  Abingdon,  ac- 


1  Compare  No.  I,  with  the  left  hand  figuiest  bottom  in 
the  prim  ;  No.  4,  with  the  left  hand  figure  at  top  j  No.  9, 
with  Iheright  hand  figure  at  bottom  ;  and  No.  7.  with  the 
right  hand  lignre  at  lop.  This  last  character  in  lbs  Flemish 
priut  has  a  flower  in  his  hat  is  sell  as  No.  4.  Query  if  that 

mgravrr  f 

'  This  gentleman's  death  ii  recorded  to  have  happened 
Oct.  Md,  1779.    Gough  s  Brit.  fcf.ogr.  ii.  339- 
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companied  by  a  fool  in  a  motley  jacket,  who 
carried  in  his  hand  a  staff  about  two  feet  long, 
with  a  blown  bladder  at  the  end  of  it,  with  which 
he  either  buffeted  the  crowd  to  keep  them  at  a 
proper  distance  from  the  dancers,  or  played 
tricks  fur  the  diversion  of  the  spectators.  The 
dancers  and  the  fool  were  Berkshire  husbandmen 
taking  an  annual  circuit  to  collect  money"1.  Mr. 
Rilson  too  has  noticed  that  morris  dancers  are 
yet  annually  seen  in  Norfolk,  and  make  their 
constant  appearance  in  Lancashire.  He  has  alsn 
preserved  a  newspaper  arricle  respect  in.;1  some 
morris  dancers  of  Pendleton,  who  paid  their  an- 
nua] visit  to  Salford,  in  17^2";  and  a  very  few 
years  since  another  company  of  this  kind  was 
seen  at  Usk  in  Monmouthshire,  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  boy  Maid  Marian,  a  hobby-horse, 
and  a  fool.  They  professed  to  have  kept  up  the 
ceremony  at  that  place  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  It  has  been  thought  worth  while  to  record 
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these  modern  instances,  because  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  from  the  present  rage  for  refine- 
ment and  innovation,  there  wilt  remain,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  but  few  vestiges  of  our 
popular  customs  and  antiquities- 
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